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PROHIBITING VIVISECTION OF DOGS. 



SATXTBDAY, NOVEMBEB 1, 1919. 

XTkited States Sbkate, 
Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 

Waahingtan^ D. 0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in 
the committee room, Capitol, Senator Georee W. Norris presiding. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Colt, and Ashurst 
Also present: Senator Myers. 
The subcommittee had imder consideration the following bill: 

[S. 1258, Sixty-sixth Congress, first sessioii.] 

A BILL To iMTohibit experiments upon liyine dogs in tbe District of ColumUa or in any 
of the Territorial or insular possessions of the United States, and providing a penalty 
for violation thereof. 

Whereas the dog has made a wonderful war record, and from everywhere 
word comes of his courage, his faithfulness, his cheery comradeship, and his 
keen intelUgence; and 

Whereas he has been decorated for bravery, serving his country, following 
its flag, and djrlng for its cause: Now, as an act of right and justice to the 
dog and as a tribute to the soldiers who speak and plead for him : 

Be it endcted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembledy That from and after the passage 
of this act it shall be a misdemeanor for any person to experiment or 
operate in any manner whatsoever upon any living dog, for any purpose 
other than the heaUng or curing of said dog of physical ailments, in the 
District of Columbia or in any of the Territorial or insular possessions of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. That any person convicted of a violation of this act shall be sen- 
tenced to pay* a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, or to undergo 
imprisonment for a term of not less than three months nor more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

The Chairman. The committee will first hear Mr. Walter S. 
Hutchins. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WALTEE S. HUTCHINS, FOKMEK PRESIDENT 

OF THE WASHINGTON HUMANE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hxji'CHiNS. Mr. Chairman, I am here merely to introduce to 

the committee Mr. Edward H. Clement, of Boston, who is chairman 

of the interstate conference opposed to vivisectiou. Mr. Clement, in 

addition to his interest in that subject, has been for a long time — a 

matter of 30 or 40 years — ^influential in Boston. During a large part 

of that time he was the editor of the Boston Transcript, and he is still 

connected with it in a way. 
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6 PROHIBITING VIVISECTIOIS^ OF DOGS. , 

I shall say nothing more for him than that, because that amounts 
to the introduction which he will later on justify. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EDWAED H. CLEMENT, OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Clement. Gentlemen of the committee, I do not propose to 
inflict any eloquence or pathos upon you in this opening, but I shall 
make my remarks as brief as I can. I must, however, call attention 
to the fact that though perhaps it seems impertinent to introduce such 
a bill as this amid the great commotions and the two great crises that 
the country faces to-day, yet from that very fact, as I say here, on 
reflection one sees that these very commotions mean that the world is 
in a high state of spiritual exaltation, with sentiment coming into its 
own in all fields. Materialism and its prudences and calculations 
have been discredited, even in this businesslike country ever since it 
took the high resolve that European civilization should not go down 
before the brutal arrogance of military superiority. If ever pure 
sentiment, pure idealism, operated to set in play the mighty forces 
of a great nation, it was when we entered the war against Germany 
without interest of our own. 

It seems that the moment when the world is still keyed up to the 
purpose of realizing the dream of ages is the psychological moment 
to bring one step nearer the wiping out of that sanctioned infamy, 
the scientific torture of helpless animals, including our domestic 
pets that are enshrined as members of the home circle, almost as 
members of the family, throughout society from tot) to bottom. In 
other ages of the world torture has been regarded as a legitimate 
instrumentality for the extortion of evidence in the courts; and, 
again, as an instrument of religion for the conversion of heretics, 
but in both fields it was outlawed centuries ago. Only in science is 
torture still tolerated and defiantly justified. 

What the Senate bill to prohibit experiments with living dogs, 
introduced by Senator Meyers of Montana last June, and about to 
have its firse exposition here in the hearings before the Judiciary 
Committee, means is that just as Asquith and Lloyd-George a dozen 
years ago stirred England to passing the old-age .pension act 
through both the House of Lords and the House of Commons by 
the argument of pure sentiment — sentiment defying all precedent, 
defying all history, defying all economic science and teachings, by 
the simple plea that it is intolerable to see the good and aged, who 
have spent their lives in bringing up families, in their old age going 
down to the workhouse — so does this bill say that it is intolerable to 
see dogs — dogs that have affections, intelligence, moral sense, above 
all undying devotion, steadfast loyalty, and, by virtue of these quali- 
ties, could be trained to thread the death-holes and gullies and 
trenches of no man's land, recovering the wounded, finding the dead, 
cairying food to the living, enrolled and decorated for deeds of 
heroism as if they were soldiers — ^it is intolerable, we say, to see this 
very intelligence, this obedience, this loyalty, betrayed even for scien- 
tific reasons. 

I will omit the rest of my preaching and just introduce Mrs. Far- 
rell, who has made a careful study of documents and will present 
some of them to you. 
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STATEHEBT OF KBS. C. F. FABSELL. 

Mrs. Farrell. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcdmmittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate* I was 
sent here to-day bv 16 societies to appeal to you honorable gentle- 
men for a favorable report on the dog-protection bill, No. 1258 j 
but before addressing you further I wish to say, with all the emphasis 
at my command, that I, representing here these 16 societies, am not 
here to attack the medical profession, with many of the individual 
members of which we are on the friendliest terms, and of whom 
many are interested in the success of this bill. Each one of us knows 
splendid, humane, self-sacrificing men in the medical profession 
for whom we have the greatest respect. I am here to speak on vivi- 
section and vivisectors, a body of men who, we are convinced, do 
not represent the medical profession as a whole. 

•Concerning this very point, the late Senator Gallinger, so long 
an honored member of this body, himself a doctor, wrote in 1916; 

A determined effort has been made to make it appear that physicians gen- 
erally approve of unregulated and unrestricted vivisection, but that is far 
from being true. A long list of the most celebrated physicians and surgeons, 
both in this country and abroad, have condemned it to be unnecessary and 
cruel. 

The large society of which I have the honor to be president has, 
since its mcorporation, given its time to the investigation of the 
practice of vivisection on human beings and animals, principally 
through the written words of the vivisectors themselves, although 
we have also received information from physicians, nurses, and 
laboratory workers. I shall now briefly rerer to the written state- 
ment of a laboratory worker, a scientific man whose name one sees in 
the daily press as having lectured before some scientific body — ^I may 
add that he is a believer in vivisection, but strongly objects to the 
unnecessary cruelty in the practice. He describes particularly the 
callousness, the indifference with which the animals are treated after 
operations, and I cite the following among many cases set forth in 
his statement: 

Another large female bulldog was brought back from an operation which 
was performed on her neck. No bandage or any kind of dressing protected the 
large wound from getting infected. Next morning when I passed the cage 
the dog was moaning pitifully, as the wound was about four inches open. 
The animal must have suffered terrible pain, as she shook her head con- 
tinuously. The wound be^iame infected and the poor creature's neck was 
swollen double the normal size. Nobody paid any attention to the poor ani- 
mal's wound. The boys gave her some water and a few dog crackers, which 
she refused to eat. After several days of agony, death finaUy released the 
poor helpless creature from her suffering. What pitiful results. 

The most brutal treatment those animals receive, which are used for demon- 
strating purposes in the department of physiology. Many dogs after being 
used in these places are not killed outright, but heartlessly thrown into the 
refrigerator still alive. Very often these poor creatures regain consciousness 
and have to die a slow but terrible death. 

This was in one of the very well-known laboratories of New York 
City. 

Led by Germany — and there is no doubt that Germany has led 
medical science, particularly in America, for many years — each 
European country has had its enthusiastic vivisectors, and, strange 
to say, these men seem to be the leaders in the vivisection world. I 
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may mention Goltz, of Germany, of whom it has been said that " no 
advocate of unrestricted experimentation, so far as known, has ever 
dared to print the full details of this Goltz experiment." And this 
quotation from more recent Gterman vivisectors : 

Leipzig, 1906, Dr. V. De Bonise say; "In my experiments (kidney opera- 
tions) I used rather large dogs. The dogs operated on by me endured, on the 
whole, the surgical interference well. ♦ * ♦ Antiseptics or anaesthetics 
were never used. 

"(Experiment II.) *A pug dog. ♦ ♦ ♦ The experiment lasted 20 hours and 
80 minutes.' " 

"Experiments by Dr. Max Buch in order to test the relative sensibility of 
the sympathetic and vagus nerves ♦ ♦ ♦ No narcotics were used. The 
vagus was laid bare. A great difference in the sensibility of the two nerves 
was evident. In the case of the crural nerve any movement of the pincers 
called forth expressions of pain, and when, during the experiment, a thread 
was drawn underneath the nerve the animal began to scream piteously." 

"Leipzig, 1906 (operations on the kidneys): *The animals (dogs) were 
operated aseptically entirely without anaesthetics.* " 

" ♦ ♦ * Left kidney was extirpated in female dog. ♦ ♦ ♦ The ex- 
periment on this animal thus lasted from 9.30 a. m. on March 20 till 9.15 
a. m. on the 22d, i. e., about 48 hours." 

Magendie of France, of whom Dr. Latour, a great medical editor 
of France, says : 

I recall to mind a poor dog, the roots of whose vertebral nerves Magendie 
desired to lay bare to demonstrate Bell's theory, which he claimed as his own. 
The dog, already multllated and bleeding, twice escaped from under the im- 
placable knife, and threw his forepaws around Magendie*s neck, licking, as if 
to soften his murderer and ask for mercy ! 

Brachet, of France, who says of his experiment 162 : 

I inspired a dog with the strongest possible hatred for me by teasing it and 
inflicting upon it some pain every time I saw it. When this feeling had reached 
its height, so that the animal became furious whenever it saw or heard me, I 
put out its eyes. I could then appear before it without its manifesting any 
aversion. I spoke, and immediately its barkings and furious movements per- 
mitted no doubt of the rage which animated it. 

I then destroyed the drum of the ears, and disorganized as much as I could 
of the inner ear. When the inteivse inflammation thus excited had rendered 
it almost deaf, I filled its ears with wax, and it could hear me no longer. Then 
I could stand by Its side, speak to it In a loud voice, and even caress it, with- 
out awakening its anger ; Indeed, it appeared sensible of my caresses ! 

Experiment 163: I began the experiment on another dog by putting out Its 
eyes, and breaking up the internal ears. Ten days later, the suffering of the 
animal having apparently ceased, after assuring myself that It could no longer 
see nor hear, I made a sore In the middle of its back. Every moment I Irritated 
this wound by picking it with a needle. At first the dog did nothing but yelp 
and try to escape, but the Impossibility of this forced him unceasingly to re- 
ceive excruciating pain; and finally the dog passed Into a state of frenzy so 
violent, that at last It could be induced by touching any part of its body. 
♦ * ♦ The dog had no reason of hatred against any individual; ♦ ♦ ♦ 
both sight and hearing had been destroyed ; and many persons that the animal 
had never seen, provoked Its rage by Irritating the wound. 

Claude Bernard, of France, one of the highest authorities, con- 
stantly quoted in American textbooks, who said : 

A physiologist Is no ordinary man. He is a learned man, a man possessed 
and absorbed by a scientific idea. He does not hear the animals* cries of 
pain. He is blind to the blood that flows. He sees nothing but his idea and 
organisms which conceal from him the secrets he Is resolved to discover. 

Dr. Cyon, professor of physiology at St. Petersburg, said much 
the same: 

The true vlvlsector must approach a difficult vivisection with joyful exclte- 
it. He who shrinks from cutting into a living animal, he who approaches 
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a vivisection as a disagreeable necessity, may be able to repeat at one or two 
vivisections, but be will never be an artist in vivisection. Tbe sensation of the 
physiologist when, from a gruesome wound, full of blood and mangled tissue, 
he draws forth some delicate nerve thread * * * has much in common with 
that of the sculptor. 

Montegazza, of Italy, who, in his celebrated book, the Physiology of Pain, 
tells of his many Ingenious methods for producing pain in animals. The 
problem was to create intense pain and, at the same time, to keep the creature 
motionless in an attitude which would not — like lying on its back — interfere 
wltii respiration. He found two ways to accomplish this purpose, "either by 
exasperating the pain so that its influence overcame the action of the muscles 
of motion, or by planting sharp and numerous nails through the soles of the 
feet in such a way as to render the animal nearly motionless, because in 
every movement it would have felt more acutely its torment." He had a 
machine constructed, in the center of which is a large cylindrical glass box 
in which lies an animal. Through the cover descends and moves freely a 
handle, terminating in iron pincers and claws so arranged that the vivisector 
may grip any part of the animal's body. "Thus," he says, "I can take an ear, 
a paw, or a piece of skin of the animal, and, by turning the handle, squeeze it 
beneath the teeth of the pincers. I can lift the animal by the suffering part ; 
I can tear or crush it in all sorts of ways." One experiment Is on a guinea 
pig nursing its young ; another on a dove, inclosed in the machine and tortured 
for nearly two hours, then taken out and again put back for 1 hour and 50 
minutes, "with many nails in its feet and wings." A rabbit, after two hours' 
torture and a few moments* rest, has four long nails stuck into its extremities, 
and the professor " succeeds in producing a pain much more intense than in 
the eleventh experiment." Two white rats, after hours of the machine, are 
"larded with long, thin nails in their limbs." They "suffer horribly, and shut 
up in the machine for two hours more, they rush against each other, and, not 
having the strength to bite, remain interlaced, with mouths open, screaming 
and groaning." A rabbit and guinea pig, which had survived previous experi- 
ments and had in consequence suppuration and inflammation of the extremities 
were subjected to two hours' torment, then the " usual nails " were inserted. 
Another rabbit was placed for six hours in the machine and next larded with 
nails and shut in the machine for six hours more. 

During his life Prof. Mantegazza received many distinguished honors, and at 
his death, in 1910, many were the words of praise, with no discordant note of 
condemnation. 

Prof. Pavlo, or Pawlow, as he is sometimes called, of Russia, made ^ 
one experiment that has been copied throughout the v^orld. The dogs 
used in this experiment are now known as the Pawlow dogs. 

Each dog has a stomach fistula, an artificial opening into the stomach, and 
the esophagus has an opening cut out at about the middle of the neck. The dogs 
swallow with avidity pieces of meat placed before them in basins, but, the 
esophagus being cut, the meat falls back into the basin to be swallowed over and 
over again. Simultaneously the fistula in the stomach yields abundant quantities 
of an acid, limid, gastric juice, of which these dogs produce three-quarters to 1 
liter each in the course of one forenoon. This juice is cohducted through a 
Chamberland filter, and now forms a regular article of commerce under the 
caption of " Natural gastric juice." 

Prof. Pawlow himself tells the story of a dog in which a pancreatic fistula had 
been established. He says that one morning he found jthat one of these dogs 
had torn down part of the wall In the laboratory to which it was chained, and he 
found the animal was lying on the pulverized wall, evidently trying to take 
away the pain and the suffering that came from the corrosion which was caused 
by the constant trickling of the pancreatic juice; and the next morning he 
found that this dog had again, in its efforts to save itself, torn down another 
part of the waU to which it had been chained. 

The dogs lie on a long table imprisoned in crates. 
In a very recent article on emotions in the war the author, when 
speaking of the emotion of fear among soldiers, says : 

The principle was no different from that of the way in which the dog in Paw- 
low's experiment learned to regard with dread the signal which warned him of 
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the arrival of his master bearing a whip with which he would be beaten. The 
signal immediately provoked a severe state of fear with all its physical accom- 
paniments. But this reaction was very easily reconditioned into a reaction of 
pleasure at hearing the signal after reeducation taught him that the warning was 
no longer one of a beating but of a piece of meat. 

It is difficult to understand how a scientific man of Pawlow's promi- 
nence would not know what would be the result of such an experiment 
without demonstrating it. Similar cases of ignorance of seli-evident 
facts are frequently met with in vivisection literature. Dr. Austin 
Flint, an experienced American vivisector, says of the Pawlow dogs : 

Perhaps the most striking observations were made on dogs with " sham feed- 
ing." In these experiments the esophagus was divided in the neck, leaving two 
openings, so that the food swallowed did not pass into the stomach. When food 
was taken in this way, pure gastric juice flowed in abundance from the stomach. 
It was noted also that the sight, odor, or even idea of food, particularly in ani- 
mals having a " passionate longing," excited a flow of juice. The secretion thus 
obtained Pawlow called psychic juice. 

Sir Lauder Brunton, of England, who in his Collected Papers, 
1906, describes one of his experiments, which I may add is no more 
cruel than many others, says : 

Large dog experimented on. 

It took about 2 ounces of chloroform, which was applied on a thick towel be* 
fore it was anesthetized, though no doubt the greater part of this wa# lost in 
the application. ♦ ♦ ♦ At 2.44 I cut down on and cleaned about li or 2 
inches of the jugular vein and tied it. After exposing the carotid, which lay 
very deep, the dog was seized with convulsive tremors, which lasted a short 
time. Dr. Gamgee then finished the cleaning of the artery. 

Sir Lauder Brunton then finishes the description of the experi- 
ment, which lasted two hours, in the following words : 

Dog whines loudly. 

The dog cries loudly. 

Still crying louder than ever. 

Continuous crying. 

During a long howl. 

During a deep howl. 

Howling loudly as if suffering much. / 

Dog struggles, howls loudly, shakes tail. 

During a short but very violent strtiggle. 

Deep groans. Loud moans, deep and frequent abdominal respiration. 

Weak moans. Dog groans ; long deep howls. ^ 

Dog struggles. Dog dead. 

Pembrey, of England, who told the Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section in 1906 : 

I admit that I have done painful experiments and am not ashamed of admit- 
ting it. They are absolutely necessary. I consider that it is perfectly right to 
inflict pain upon animals. 

Rose Bradford, of England, whose experiments, by removing from 
time to time portions of the kidney of 49 dogs, caused much comment 
and censure in England: 

One dog lived thirty-six days after the last operation. Great emaciation, 
thirst, weakness, vomiting, loss of appetite, diarrhea, ulceration, etc., are noted 
as preceding the deaths. 

I might give you many more English names, but I have already 
taken too much of your time with the work of foreigners, which may 
seem irrelevant to this bill— I have really cited only a few cases, 
when the temptation was strong to give many — ^but I wish to call to 
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your attention the fact, and to emphasize it strongly that not only 
has no word of censure of these foreign vivisectors come from 
American vivisectors, but rather do they seem to be regarded as 
leaders. Their work is referred to in American textbooks, articles, 
and addresses. Honors are showered upon them, and when death 
comes to these vivisectors, their long obituaries in scientific maga- 
zines are filled with words of praise. 

It is a well-known fact that up to the time of the war it was the 
keen desire of American physicians and vivisectors to take a course 
in Germany, or to visit French and English laboratories. Are we 
not therefore logical in assuming that if American vivisectors ap- 
prove of the work of these men, they will perform equally severe 
experiments themselves, particularly as this assumption is borne out 
by the American vivisectors' own written words? Later I shall 
quote from American experiments which are no less severe. 

It is said that a majority of dogs experimented upon are used 
for inoculation purposes — which are sometimes described as mere 
pin pricks — a statement which is an insult to the intelligence of the 
public. Anyone with the most ordinary reasoning powers should 
know that if human beings suffer f roixi rheumatism, tetanus, kidney 
diseases, pneumonia, spinal inflammation, inflammation of the in- 
testines, and other diseases, dogs, in which those diseases have been 
produced, will also suffer. If they do not suffer, if there is no simi- 
larity in the conditions between animal and man, how can the vivi- 
sector claim to draw correct deductions from animal to man? In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how correct deductions can be drawn from a 
healthy animal, with an artificially produced disease, to a man whose 
entire system is affected by the disease. The difference between lab- 
oratory animals and man, and between different species of animals 
is very often remarked in medical literature. 

Many of these inoculations are painful, aside from the disease 
induced. For example, inoculations with turpentine into the pleural 
cavity to produce pleurisy, injections of the oil of turpentine into 
the peritoneal cavity to produce inflammation, or into the bladder to 
produce kidney disease; inoculations with salvarsan, with calcium 
salts, with diptheria, or syphilis into the eyes, with the oil of mus- 
tard into the eyes, with poison ivy, with soap, and with cantharides 
to produce kidney disease. Another so-called pin prick experiment 
is the intravenous injection of urine from dog to dog. 

In many cases the dogs suffer for days, weeks, and months. Sir 
Frederick Banbury recently said in the House of Commons that 
inoculations could be more painful than surgical cutting could be. 

As a matter of fact, according to the vivisectors' own words, there 
must be great suffering in the inoculation experiments. 

For example, in a recent article is described the effects of inocula- 
tions with the germs of sleeping sickness. The author says the ani- 
mals " usually die from three to six weeks after inoculation. In the 
last two weeks they become emaciated and much weakened and eat 
but little." In some cases, it is stated that — 

The animals survive two to three montlis. * * * The most striking signs 
iH such animals are the loss of hair over large areas of skin and necrosis of 
both soft and bony tissues. Most of the face, for instance, may be entirely de- 
nuded of hair. The skin is scaly, is greatly thickened, and has lost its elas- 
ticity. * * * there is a conspicuous deep ulceration over the bridge of the 
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nose. Not only have the soft parts in this area been completely destroyed but 
the cartilage and bone are beginning to show necrosis. ♦ ♦ ♦ There was 
an extensive ulceration of the soft tissue of the entire face, nose, and lips, with 
the formation of thick adherent crusts. The mucopurlent discharge from the 
nose was especially profuse and foul smelling. In addition to the striking con- 
dition of the face there was also marked involvement of both ears, both upper 
eyelids, and external genatalia, together with great weakness and emaciation." 
In other words, the poor creatures simply rotted to death by inches. The au- 
thor mentions 34 other experimenters in this same line of experiment. 

In another recent American pin-prick article it is said: 

The swelling of the face was more marked, especially on the right side ; the 
right eye was nearly closed; the animal appeared ill; the temperature was 
103** F. At 12 noon it was found dead. There was marked swelling and edema 
of the whole face, extending to the ears on both sides, well into the neck, and 
over a large portion of the scalp. 

Another pin-prick experiment, one bearing date of 1918 : 

To quote the first effect produced by the intraperitoneal injection of Dakin's 
solution in an unanesthetized dog is evidence of pain. This has been elicited 
with as small an amount as the first 2 cubic centimeters of an injection. The 
animal develops a marked abdominal rigidity, spontaneously passes feces and 
urine, vomits, and becomes very restless. When the injection has been rela- 
tively small the effects gradually decrease and may have practically disap- 
peared within an hour or two. Wfien larger amounts are injected, the animal 
may be restless until death occurs. 

At the necropsy of a dog dying after the intraperitoneal injection of Dakin's 
solution, three changes are always noticed. The peritoneal cavity and usually 
the pleural cavities contain a dark blood-stained fluid. There may be quite 
large amounts of this fluid present. The omentum, a fold of membrane connect- 
ing the abdominal organs with the stomach and the intestine, are perforatea 
with numerous holes, and in some cases only the large blood vessels of these 
structures remain. 

It was admitted by the Government inspector for Great Britain, 
before the royal commission, in 1906, that inoculations, in some cases, 
were followed by "great pain and suffering." (Miss Lind, July, 
1911-1919.) 

Before speaking of the cutting experiments in vivisection, I wish 
to refer briefly to the drug, curare, which is used to immobilize ani- 
mals undergoing vivisection. It is described in the different Ameri- 
can textbooks on physiology. Its use in the practice of vivisection 
is frequently mentioned in vivisection literature. Concerning this 
drug, Claude Bernard, one of the high priests of vivisection, said : 

Curare is now employed in a vast number of experiments as a means of 
restraining the animal. There are but few observations of which the narrative 
does not conunence by notifying that they were made on a curarised dog. 

Claude Bernard, also in describing the effects of this drug, said 
that: 

In this motionless body, behind that glazing eye, and with all the appear- 
ance of death, sensitiveness, and intelligence persist in their entirety. The 
corpse before us hears and distinguishes all that is done around it. It suffers 
when pinched or irritated; in a word, it has still consciousness and volition^ 
but it has lost the instruments which serve to manifest them. 

And he says that death, under the influence of this poison, " is 
accompanied by sufferings, the most atrocious that the imagination 
or mind can conceive." 

Prof. Holmgren, of Upsala University, also said of curare: 

This venom is therefore the most cruel of all poisons. It changes one in- 
stantly into a living corpse, which hears and sees and knows everything, but 
is unable to move a single muscle, and under its influence no creature can give 
the faintest Indication of its hopeless condition. 
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• 

I shall cite one case only dealing with the use of curare, although 
some of the numerous experiments on dogs under that drug, par- 
ticularly the stimulation with electricity of the different exposed or 
cut ends of the nerves, should be brought to your attention. Any- 
one who has had an exposed nerve even touched wiD declare it to 
have been painful, yet stimulation of the nerves by electricity seems 
to be the commonest of all experiments on animals. 

Exi)eriment 104, of a series by an exceedingly well-known vlvlsector. No 
anaesthetic named. Dog. 

11.26 a. m. — ^Animal reduced to surgical shock by removing the integument, 
that is removing the skin, and mechanically irritating the raw surface. 

11.36 a. m. — Curare given. 

11.58 a. m. — ESlectrical stimulation of sciatic nerve. Rise of blood pressure. 

12.48 p. m. — Sciatic nerve stimulated. Rise of blood pressure. 

1.12 p. m. — ^Electrical stimulation of sciatic nerve caused a rise in blood 
pressure. 

2.40 p. m. — ^Animal died. 

Senator Norris. Where did the experiment take place that you 
have just been reading about? Was it in America? 

Mrs. Farbell. In America, by one of the best-known vivisectors. 

Senator Nokhis. Where in America? 

Mrs. Fahrell. In Cleveland, Ohio, I think. 

Senator NoRRia In some medical school? 

Mrs. Farreix. No; it was in his own laboratory, I think. This 
is from a book on blood pressure. 

Senator Norris. I should like to have the references, especially 
to those in America. 

Mrs. FARRBMi. Yes; I have them all. This was a book on blood 
pressure by Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland. 

Senator Norris. That experiment that you have read from took 
place in Cleveland, did it? 

Mrs. Farreuj. I do not remember. [Addressing Mrs. Penrose] : 
Do you remember where it took place? 

Mrs. Penrose. I do not know where it took place. 

Mrs. Farrell. This is a quotation from his book and could be 
easily found. We could easily get the book from the Public Labrary 
in a few minutes and find it. 

Senator Norris. You do not know when it took place, either, do 
you? 

Mrs. Farreijl. In 1903, 1 think. The book was published in 1903. 

There were no fewer than 248 dogs used in this series of experi- 
ments, and it is said by a well-known physician that : " In no less 
than 15 per cent of the experiments no anesthetic whatever is 
named, and curare was employed in nearly 10 per cent of the in- 
vestigations." 

Your attention is called to the fact that in the experiment which 
has just been described the sciatic nerve was electrically simulated 
three times, this stimulation being followed each time by a rise of 
blood pressure. This brings us to a very important point, namely, 
that when different important witnesses before the Eoyal Commis- 
sion were asked as to how it was possible to tell whether an animal 
is insufficiently anesthetized, if it can make no sign, being thoroughly 
restrained. Prof. J. M. Langley, Fellow of the Royal Society, pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of Cambridge, replied: 
" There is the state of the blood pressure, which will indicate to some 
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extent the reflexes on the vascular system." Prof. Lajigley was 
asked: "Would pain felt cause an increase of blood pressure?" 
Answer: " It would cause a rise of blood pressure." 

Prof. E. H. Starling, Fellow of the Royal College, professor of 
physiology at University College, London, one of England's most 
prominent vivisectors, was asked: "Are there any means other than 
the cries or struggles of the animal bjr which you can tell whether 
the anesthetic is passing ctff?" and his reply was: " Yes; you can 
tell it by the blood pressure." Other distinguished witnesses, in- 
cluding Dr. Francis Gotch, Fellow of the Royal Society, professor 
of physiology at the University of Oxford, who said that the in- 
creased blood pressure was the " obvious way " of determining the 
presence of pam, testified to the same effect. 

Therefore, if the testimony of these recognized authorities is cor- 
rect, when there is a decided rise in the blood pressure pain is felt, 
notwithstanding it maj be said that the animal is under anesthesia. 

In view of the testimony of these distinguished authorities, the 
following quotations from a book on blood pressure by the same 
prominent vivisector, from whose report we have just quoted, which 
are only a few from a large number, are enlightening : 

" Little dog weighing only 11 pounds ; beginning at 10.30, frequent 
stimulations of the sciatic nerve, with rise in blood pressure; died 
at 5 ; on the rack more than 6 hours. 

Another case : " Young dog in splendid condition. Stimulation of 
the sciatic nerve, with rise in blood pressure ; began at 11.45 and con- 
tinued frequently, with an interval during the vivisector's lunch 
hour, beginning again at 2.28 and lasting until 4.53. Another inter- 
val of 47 minutes, possibly for supper. At 7.10, during the stimula- 
tion, the dog died, after 8 hours and 13 minutes on the board." 

Another case: "Female spaniel, hind foot burned, with rise of 
blood pressure. Dog died after nearly five houraon the board." 

In another case : "Application of the Bunsen flame to the foot for 
four seconds was followed by a decided rise in blood pressure." 

"Experiment 74. Dog. Gradual burning of the left hind foot 
produced a very marked rise (of blood pressure). The rise was 
maintained by slowly scorching the paws. After the effect began to 
wear off in one paw, another was stimulated in a similar manner, so 
that the blood pressure was maintained for 20 minutes." 

" Experiment 75. Small dog, weighing 13 pounds. Morphia and 
ether said to have been used. During this experiment the intestines 
were exposed and manipulated and the foot and tail 'crushed.' ' The 
left hind foot was burned ; a rise in the blood pressure followed.' " 

Senator Norris. Where did the experiments that you have just 
been reading about take place? Were they in America? 

Mrs. Farrell. Certainly. 

Senator Norris. Eecently ? 

Mrs. Farrell. This book was published in 1903. 

Senator Ashurst. Why were those dogs tortured ? 

Mrs. Farrell. To test the blood pressure. 

Senator Ashurst. AVhy was the blood pressure tested? 

Mrs. Farrell. Because that is an experiment. 

Senator Ashurst. What is the experiment made for? 

Mrs. Farrell. You must not ask me why they make many of these 
experiments. 
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Senator Ashurst. You come here and very learnedly give us an 
exposition. I want to find out why this was done. Do you know 
why it was done ? Do you know why these dogs were treated thus ? 

Mrs. Farselju To get the effect of blood pressure. 

Senator Ashurst. Do you know why the effect of the blood pres- 
sure was sought? 

Mrs. Farrell. Well, now, just wait a minute. Don't get excited. 
I can get that for you in a very few moments. 

Senator Ashurst. I am very much interested in your learned ex- 
position, but I want to know why they wished to ascertain the blood 
pressure. 

Mrs. Farrell. I can tell you if some one will kindly send to the 
Public Library. We can have the book in 2 minutes. 

Senator .Ashurst. You do not know, then; do you, madam? 

Mrs. Farrell. Why, I could tell you — ^tell me this 

Senator Ashurst. No ; I am asking you, madam. 

Mrs. Farrell. I know you are asking me; but there are a great 
many of these experiments, and one can not tell why they are done. 

Senator Ashurst. That is all I want to know. You do not know 
why they were done? That is all I want to know. You do not 
know, then, why ? 

Mrs. Farrell. I know that he says they were done to test the 
blood pressure. 

Senator Ashurst. And you do not know why they wanted the 
blood pressure tested ? 

Mrs. Farrell. I can tell you in a very few minutes. In the mean- 
time, we are wasting time. 

Senator Ashurst. I think we are. 

Mrs. Farrell (reading) : 

Experiment 95. Dog, In good condition. No anesthetic mentioned. Integ- 
ument skin removed from tiiree-fourths of the body. "Burning of the hind- 
paw. Abrupt rise (of blood pressure). The denuded surfaces were roughly 
sponged for a considerable time." Then curare was given. 

In the recommendations of the final report of the English Eoyal 
Commission, published in 1912, it is said that " some of us are of 
the opinion that the use of curare should be altogether prohibited." 

Will those vivisectors who say they are opposed to unnecessary 
suffering in the practice of vivisection join with us in a bill to pro- 
hibit the use of curare ? 

Dr. George Wilson, M. D., LL. D., who has publicly stated that 
he is not an antivivisectionist, and who was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection, which was composed of England's dis- 
tinguished scientific men, has recently said before an annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association, speaking as president of the sec- 
tion of State Medicine : " I accuse my profession of misleading the 
public as to the cruelties and horrors which are perpetrated on ani- 
mal life." 

Let me add here that in no way probably has the public been more 
misled them on the subject of anaesthetics in vivisection. When the 
vivisector says of an experiment that the animals were under com- 
plete anaesthesia, he may have in his mind a totally different picture 
from surgical anesthesia, which is in the public's mind. In vivisec- 
tion, morphia, chloral, urethane, chlorotone, etc., all of them nar- 
cotics, according to medical dictionaries, are used as anaesthetics and 
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one can read of severe operations on animals being performed under 
these narcotics. Claude Bernard, who was certainly an authority on 
the subject, said of morphia, that : " So far from suppressing sensi- 
bility completely, morphine sometimes seems to exaggerate it." 
" The animal still remains sensitive, a touch on the cornea induces the 
closing of the eyelids, but he is quite still, and lends himself without 
a movement to the most delicate operation * * * he feels the 
pain, but has lost the idea of self-defense." Then there are experi- 
ments in which the anaesthetic would defeat the purpose of the ex- 
periment, particularly those on the nerves. 

Even if an anaestheic be used, Dr. Austin Flint says in his book on 
physiology, " When we have used anaesthetics we could never push 
the efforts suiRciently to abolish the sensibility of the root of the 
nerve. The instant the instrument touched the root of the nerve in 
the cranium there were evidences of acute pain." 

Sir Thornley Stoker, president of the Eoyal Academy of Medicine 
in Ireland, in his testimony before the Eoyal Commission in 1906, 
said that : " I fear that, particularly in the cases of dogs, anaesthesia 
is not always pushed to a sufficient extent, as these animals often die 
from the effects of the anaesthetic if given to a full extent." Sir 
Thornley Stoker continues : " For instance, a dog is sometimes kept 
for a couple of hours under chloroform, it is stated. I should think 
it is generally impossible to keep a dog alive for two hours under 
full anaesthesia, or for one hour." Question: "What leads you to 
that opinion? " Answer: " Because dogs are so susceptible to death 
from chlorof orin." « * ♦ ♦ niy paint is that the anaesthesia can 
not be complete if the dog lives as long as is necessary for some of 
these experiments." 

Before the Royal Commission of 1876, different witnesses testified 
that: 

" There are some experiments in which the manifestation of pain is the very 
test of the matter in question, and these can not therefore be rendered pain- 
less." (Sir Thomas V^atson.) 

" If you want to ascertain the function of a particular nerve, if you put the 
animal into a complete state of anaesthesia, you would defeat the purposes of 
the experiment." (Sir Geo. Burrows.) 

"The test of some of the experiments is the pain they cause." (Sir Geo. 
Burrows.) 

"These experiments could not be done under anesthetics, Ixvjmsc aiics 
thetics would destroy the sensibility." (Dr. Sharpey.) 

" Experiments on inflammation can not be done without the production of 
a certain amount of pain, because pain is one of the phenomena of inflamma- 
tion." (Dr. Burdon-Sanderson. ) 

"In those experiments which have for their object the sensibility of the 
nerves, pain must be given." (Mr. Turner.) 

"Experiments (on sensation) must be excluded from anesthetics." (Dr. 
McDonnell.) 

" When the mode of rendering the animals insensible to pain would interfere 
with the due results being obtained from the experiment, we do not so render 
them." (Dr. Rutherford.) 

" With regard to dogs, I should never think of applying chloroform ; I should 
think it very unsafe to do so. The dog has an Intermittent pulsation, the 
heart's action is intermittent ♦ ♦ * they suddenly come under the influ- 
ence of It (chloroform), and we find it impossible to bring them round." (Mr. 
Prltchard, professor of anatomy in the Royal Veterinary College, London.) 

Klein, of England, told the Eoyal Commission on Vivisection in 
1876 that, except for teaching purposes, " I have used no anaesthetic 
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where it is not necessary for convenience," and that an experimenter 
*' had no time, so to speak, for thinking what the animal will feel or 
suffer." 

Dr. Austin Flint says in his textbook that " anaesthetics should be 
avoided in glycogenic action ['liver operations']." 

Prof. Tigerstedt says in his textbook on physiology : 

That, if necessary, unanesthetised animals are vivisected. 
That it is many times of advantage to use curare to restrain the movements 
of the animal * * *. 

In a very severe experiment on 25 dogs, recorded in the " Journal 
of Physiology " : 

Cases. 

Chloral alone was used in 7 

Chloral and curare used in 1 

Morphia alone used in 2 

Morphia and curare used in . 8 

Curare alone used in 10 

Curare and atropine used in 1 

Nothing at all used in 1 

Then there are the experiments of putting the animals' ears (Johns 
Hopkins Bulletin, Jan., 1915, p. 21, 131 F.) in boiling water and cro- 
ton oil on the ears, causing the death of animals, pumping air into 
the veins, running animals in the treadmill, depriving puppies of 
sleep until they die, and scarifying the eyeball with glass. One 
might go on indefinitely recounting such experiments. 

Senator Norms. Are the expenments that you have just men- 
tioned going on here now? 

Mrs. FARRELii. Yes. 

Senator Norris. I wish you would tell us where, and who does it — 
what schools or societies? 

Mrs. Farrell (referring to magazine) . This is quoted by an Amer- 
ican. It is an article on smallpox. It is quoted by an American, and 
he says : 

Paul scarifies the rabbit's cornea with the edge of a cover glass which has 
been dipped in the smallpox vesicle contents. 

Senator Norris. From whom are you quoting? 

Mrs. Farrell. This is an American magazine, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

Senator Norris. What is the date of it ? 

Mrs. Farrell. August 14, 1915. 

Senator Norris. Is what you have been reading the experiment 
taken from that article? 

Mrs. Farrell. That particular one was. There is another one 
from the Johns Hopkins Bulletin of January, 1915. 

Senator Norris. The point I am trying to get at now is. Does the 
article itself tell where these experiments were performed? 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes. 

Senator Norris. I wish you would state that. 

Mrs. Farrell. That one was quoted from Paul. 

Senator Norris. I understand you to say, then, that these experi- 
ments that you have been describing are taking place in the United 
States? 

Mrs. Farrell. I do. 

147906—19 2 
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Senator Norris. What I want to get at is, where and when have 
they taken place? 

Mrs. Farrell. I have all my authorities. I have a great many of 
them with me. I have not given each one, because it would take so 
much time, but I shall be very glad to furnish you with every one. 

Senator Norris. What I think the committee would like to know 
is, if these experiments are going on now in the United States, they 
would like to be able to locate Qiem, and put their hands right on 
them, so to speak. 

Mrs. Farrell. I read you one there a moment ago. 

Senator Norris. It is also only fair that that should be done in 
order to give an opportunity to be heard to any defense that might be 
made on the part of the people who performed these experiments. 
Have you any experiments there that have been made in the District 
of Columbia ? 

Mrs. Farrell. Let me see. 

Senator Norris. You know, this bill applies to the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. 

Mrs. Farrell. Well, of course the chlorine gas experiments were 
made in the District of Columbia, as I imderstand; or were they 
made over in Maryland ? Of course we do not mention that, because 
those were said to be for the sake of our soldiers. [Laughter.] 

Then we have the starving experiments — ^the vivisectors usually 
express it this way : " Dogs aJlowed to fast." Dr. Austin Flint says, 
in his testbook: "Thirty to thirty-five days may be taken as an 
average duration of life in dogs entirely deprived of food and water." 

William H. Howell, in his textbook, says: "All accounts agree 
that complete deprivation of water for long periods induces in- 
tense discomfort and anguish." 

. There are also the drowning experiments, and the chloroform 
poisoning experiments, and alcohol experiments which cause severe 
illness. 

Frederick C. Busch, B. S., M. D., Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, in his " Laboratory Manual of Physiology " for 
students, gives the following directions : 

Anesthetize with ether just siiflaciently to keep the animal quiet. Open the 
abdomen in the median line. Continue the incision * * * so as to expose 
the bladder. 

If the bladder is full, stimulate it by mechanical irritation or by application 
of a tetanizing induced current. 

Open the bladder and locate the entrances of the two ureters. 

Trace the left ureter to the kidney. Dissect this out from its bed, so that 
the kidney, ureter, and bladder are easily observable. 

Introduce a fine glass cannula into the ureter near the bladder, or through 
the ureteral opening into the bladder. 

Place the kidney in the oncometer. * * * 

Observe and record the changes in kidney volume and urine flow for a period 
of 20 minutes or one-half hour. 

Expose the carotid artery, vagus nerve, depressor nerve, and jugular vein. 
Introduce cannulse into the artery and vein. Pass thread loops around the 
nerves for convenience in handling. Connect the artery with the mercury 
manometer. Record blood pressure on the same drum used for recording kidney 
volume and urine flow. 

(a) Divide one vagus nerve. Stimulate the peripheral end with a tetanizing 
current sufficiently strong to cause inhibition of the heartbeat. 

(6) Allow the blood pressure to recover from the effect of the vagus stimu- 
lation. 
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(c) Allow the blood pressure to return to normal. Allow the animal to 
inhale a few whiifs of amyl nitrite. Note the effect upon blood pressure, kidney 
Tolume, and urine flow. 

In his Manual for Students: 

Select a young dog. Place under morphine narcosis — 

Semember morphine is not an anesthetic, gentlemen — 

Expose the trachea through a median cervical incision, carrying the incision 
as far as the thyroid cartilage. Pull aside and separate, by blunt dissection, 
the longitudinal neck muscles from the thyroid lobe of one side ♦ ♦ ♦. With 
blunt hooks and scalpel handle separate it from its attachments. Tie all blood 
vessels with two ligatures and cut between. 

Keep the animal under careful observation for 10 days or 2 weeks. At 
•end of this time repeat the operative procedure and remove the remaining 
thyroid lobe. Note all symptoms and keep a careful record until death occurs. 

Here is another for students : 

Starve for 24 hours. The operation is done in two stages, one suprarenal 
being removed at the first operation and the other two weeks later. The left 
suprarenal is removed most readily by the abdominal route. 

Inject under the skin 9 centigrams of morphine sulphate. 

Beginning just below the xyphoid appf3ndix of the sternum, make an incision 
in the midabdominal line through the skin, fascia, and peritoneum. The length 
of the incision should be about 3 inches. Cover the intestines and hold th^m 
back with absorbent cotton pads wrung out in hot salt solution. Let an 
assistant hold back the edges of the abdominal wound with retractors. Locate 
the left kidney. 

With small blunt hooks and a blunt-pointed seeker tear through the overlying 
peritoneum. 

Vivisection literature frequently contains accounts of the severest 
operations being performed under "light ether," light anaesthesia, 
incomplete anesthesia, or, as Busch's Manual says, " lightly under 
ether. An attempt has been made by the vivisectors to show that 
these terms are identical in their meaning with full or complete 
anesthesia, but Dr. Buxton, past president of the Society of Anes- 
thetists and lecturer on anesthetics in University College Hospital, 
London, told the Royal Commission in 1906 that : 

Complete anesthesia is that degree of narcosis where there is no pain felt. 
Incomplete anesthesia is that degree of narcosis where pain is felt. 

I have here an exact copy, made under the authority of the British 
Museum, of an illustrated catalogue, issued by a Berlin commercial 
firm which manufactures instruments for confining animals under- 
going vivisection. While the subject of anesthesia is before us, I 
shall call your attention to the contents of this catalogue, the instru- 
ments advertised, very evidently being for animals under no anes- 
thesia, or shall we say, " light anesthesia." 

Senator Colt. Are these facts as to vivisection, that you are read- 
ing from that dispatch, disputed? 

Mrs.' Farrellt. They can not be. I mean to say, these facts are 
quoted from the original books. 

Senator Colt. I ask you whether they are disputed in any way. 

Mrs. Penrose. It is frequently stated that there is no pain. 

Senator Colt. Why is it necessary to multiply so many instances ? 
You have gone over the whole subject from an anesthetic standpoint 
and other standpoints. 

Mrs. Farrell. It seemed necessary, in view of the statements that 
are made in opposition to us. 
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As to vivisection in the United States — vivisection, aside from in- 
oculations which have already been briefly touched upon — ^the number 
of vivisectors is so large and their experiments so numerous and 
equally severe that it is difficult to choose a few. Dr. B. A. Watson, 
A. M., M. D., surgeon to the Jersey City and Christ Hospitals; fellow 
of the American Surgical Association; permanent member of the 
American Medical Association; member of the New York Patho- 
logical Society ; member of the New York Neurological Society ; mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Microscopical Society, etc., performed an ex- 
periment on 141 dogs, a description of which was published in a 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Chairman, may I hand you this magazine? This is what I am 
going to quote from now. This is by Dr. B. A. Watson [Handing 
magazine to Senator Ashurst.] 

Senator Ashurst. You are quoting from this magazine? 

Mrs. Farrell. I am. 

Senator Ashurst. That is 30 years old. I want to be respectful, 
and you must not think that any of my questions are intended to be 
antagonistic or disrespectful ; but here are lawyers ; here [indicating 
Senator Colt] is a very able judge, and here [indicating Senator 
Norris] is another very able judge. I have never been a ]udge, but 
we must ultilize every moment. Every moment is precious to us. We 
have hundreds of matters pressing upon our attention ; and while this 
is very interesting you will pardon me if I say that you must make 
every statement as compactly as you can and make them as briefly 
as possible, because, while we are anxious to know and be informed, 
I have not the time to listen to citations from magazines regarding 
vivisection, which magazines are 30 years of age. 

Mrs. Farreul. I gave you some in 1918 and 1915. I can bring all 
the books. I have all the books. Now, what I want to say is, this man 
was a member of all these associations. The British Medical Journal 
speaks of this American experiment in the following terms : 

The present pamphlet caUs for our strongest reprobation as a record of the 
most wanton and stupidest cruelty we have even seen chronicled under the 
guise of scientific experiments. ♦ ♦ ♦ Apart from the utterly useless nature 
of the observations, so far as regards human pathology, there Is a callous indif- 
ference shown in the description of the suffering of the poor brutes, which Is 
postively revolting. 

Dr. Watson was not censured in the United States, but rather was 
he honored by being invited to describe these experiments in an ad- 
dress before the American Medical Association, and the " Journal of 
the American Medical Association " published his address in full. 

Dr. Watson says: 

The dogs employed in these experiments were uniformly dropped 25 feet, 
and were so hoppled in 135 cases that the blow was delivered on the buttocks, 
while the spine formed a nearly perpendicular line to this point. In six other 
experiments the blow was received along the course of the spine, while the 
head of the animal was sufiiciently raised to prevent it from coming in contact 
with the solid plank floor. 

February 9; experiment 3. Dog injured by dropping. Complete paralysis. 
The hind legs are absolutely powerless, but the animal dragged himself, with 
much effort, over the floor with his fore legs. 

March 29; xperiment 17. Dog dropped. Marked spasms In which the head 
and heels are bent backward and the body bowed forward. Pupils normal. 
Sighing respirations. Died 10 minutes after the injury. 

Post-mortem. The examination was made immediately after the death of 
the animal. This inspection revealed within the thoracic cavity a rupture of the 
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arch of the aorta. Rupture, also, of the pericardium. There was also an exten- 
sive rupture of the right lobe of the liver. 

April 8, 2 p. m., experiment 22. Dog dropped. The animal remained im- 
movable and unconscious four minutes ; the pupils were dilated and the breath- 
ing shallow. Nine minutes after the receipt of the injury the dog got up and 
walked unsteadily across the laboratory and fell slowly; the animal at this 
time, although unable to get up, was apparently conscious. Respiration sigh- 
ing, while saliva was flowing freely. One hour after the animal was dropped 
he rose again, walked unsteadily across the floor of the laboratory, coughed 
spasmodically two or three times, ejecting with effort thick, bloody sputa. 

Second examination, same dog. April 8, 8 p. m. This dog when first placed 
on the table expectorated a large quantity of bright red blood mixed with 
frothy mucus. There was a very marked labored breathing and the pupils 
were somewhat dilated. 

April 9. Dog died at noon to-day. 

Of experiment 9, second series, Dr. Watson says : 

It was observed after this animal had been dropped that every attempt 
at movement was attended with pain which caused the animal to cry out. 

Of experiment 36, second series : 

This animal has remained in convulsions during the most of the day, the legs 
being flexed on the thighs at all times, and there were always convulsive move- 
ments. 



Of experiment 67, March 7 to 16 : 



This animal can not walk, drags himself over the floor of the laboratory with- 
out using his hind legs. 

And so it is throughout the entire series. These brief quotations 
can give you only a meager idea of the severity of these experiments. 

Senator Colt. These details that you are reading, perhaps from 
textbooks or magazines, are simply harrowing. So far as the cruel 
nature of these operations is concerned you have proved your case. 
Why multiply these instances? 

Mrs. Farrell. I have, most of the time, and I have cut it as 
much as I thought I could under the circumstances, because they 
say there is no pain, that no pain is allowed, and I must drive it in. 

Senator Colt. Well, you have. [Laughter.] I can not stand 
much more of it. I do not want to hear these terrible details any 
further. I mean it does not seem to me it is necessary, in this case, 
for vou to multiply these instances. 

Mrs. Farrell. Well, I will try to cut them just as much as I pos- 
sibly can. 

I^nator Colt. I do not mean to interfere with the chairman's 
wishes, of course. 

Senator Norris. I think that is all right, but the thing I am par- 
ticularly interested in is what is going on now in the United States? 

Senator Colt. In the District 5 Columbia ? 

Senator Norris. Particularly in the District of Columbia, yes; 
but I think. Judge, even if it were going on in the United States, 
and something was wrong, we might pass a law in the District, 
even though there were no cases here, as a sort of an example; but 
we can not legislate for England or France. 

Mrs. Farrell. Then I will cut out all the rest of these, which 
are equally bad. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt just to make a 
suggestion which will, perhaps, help you with reierence to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for which alone you are legislating, or may legis- 
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late? I think, perhaps, you can get the answer to your question 
as to whether these things are going on in the District of Columbia 
by asking certain gentlemen who probably will appear before you 
on the other side. 

Senator Norris. Oh, we will. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Put the question to them. 

Senator Norris. But of course we have this witness before us now. 

Mrs. Farrell. Next comes Dr. Greorge W. Crile, probably the most 
prominent vivisector in America, One of his books, " Surgical Shock," 
has aroused much comment and criticism, especially in England, where 
16 of the 148 experiments on dogs were performed. [This is the 
original publication of " Surgical Shock," which it is now almost 
impossible to procure. It is doubly interesting because it formerly 
belonged to Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, Fellow of the Royal Col. Sur., 
Fellow of the Medical Society of London, one of England's most 
distinguished physicians, and the many interlineations were made 
by his hand.] Dr. Crile says that in all cases the animals were anes- 
thetised, but adds that "In a few cases curare and morphine were 
used," how many we do not know. Here is the original book. 

Senator Norris. You start out by saying they were anesthetised 
except in a few cases. Now, can you get those few cases ? 

Mrs. FARREI4L. Yes ; but the question is, there was a rise in blood 
pressure 

Senator Norris. Are you contending now that they were not anes- 
thetised ? 

Mrs. Farrell. No ; I am not contending that they were not anes- 
thetised at all. There is the original book. That book is quite a 
famous book. 

Senator Norris. You do not object to experiments upon a dog that 
is properly anesthetised ? 

Mrs. Farrell. Not at all. There would be no societies if that were 
done generally. Now, that book belonged to Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, 
one of the famous English physicians, and the interlineations are 
all his. 

In these experiments " the lungs were stabbed, or shot through ; the intestines 
were lifted from the body, and burned or placed in boiling water; the nerves 
were expo^M and scraped ; loops of intestines were manipulated or crushed ; 
the ear was penetrated ; the jaws were opened as far as *the maximum normal 
separation,' and then by extraordinary force separated still more ; the paws were 
crushed, and sometimes burnt by the application of a Bunsen's flame; the 
stomach was dilated by pumping air and water into it till the stomach burst ; 
one animal was subjected to * all kinds of operations for a period of three 
hours more,' including the cutting out of kidneys and double hip-joint amputa- 
tions; another suffered the opening of the abdomen, the crushing of the 
kidneys, * severe manipulation of the eye,' * severe manipulation of the tongue, 
puncture, crushing,* etc., and lastly, a * stimulation of the sciatic nerve ; ' in 
one case, the paw * was placed in boiling water for a considerable time ; ' in 
another, * boiling water was poured into the abdominal cavity ; * In yet an- 
other flame was applied over the heart." 
In the detailed accounts of these experiments we find the following: 
" Experiment 126 : The animal did not take the anesthetic well, and part of 
the experiment was made under Incomplete anesthesia." 

Now, the doctor abroad has said that, with incomplete anes- 
thesia, pain was felt. 

Experiment 133: Bunsen's flame to the right paw * * * In the control 
experiments, as well as this, the dog was not under full anesthesia * * * 
the animal struggled on application of the flame. 
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Experiment 5: Under incomplete anesthesia, crushing of foot caused a very 
sharp rise, rise of blood pressure. 

Experiment 4 : First, crushing of paw ♦ * ♦ Second, crushed foot exten- 
sively, just before corneal reflex was abolished. 

Sir Henry Morris, president of the Royal College of Surgery, testified before 
the royal commission that he " did not like many of the [Crile] experiments 
that were performed," and Prof. Starling, the noted vivisector, professor of 
physiology at the University College, London, told the royal commission that 
Dr. Crile*s experiments were " not what I should have done myself." 

As a result of these severe experiments Dr. Crile announces in italics at the 
end of his book, " The result of action is reaction ; of rest is restoration." 

Dr. Crile is the author of a number of books containing description of simi- 
larly severe experiments. 

The experiments upon dogs to produce shock have also been performed by a 
large number of other American experimenters. One says that " anesthesia 
tends to prevent shock because it diminishes the responsiveness of respiration 
to pain." 

Another says: "Throughout the experiment the anesthesia was as light as 
possible." 

The next experiments are from the medical department of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. The vivisector says: 

"Dogs were used almost exclusively. Tracheotomy was always performed. 
Curare was often used to immobilize the animal. The vagi were usually 
divided early in the experiment ♦. ♦ * followed by stimulation of the 
sciatic nerve." 

Again, the vivisector says : 

" Stimulation of the central end of the sciatic nerve is a favorite method of 
testing vasomotor response. 

"The average of 31 such experiments show that sciatic stimulation raised 
the blood pressure from 120 millimeters to 150 millimeters, with a return to 
128 millimeters after the stimulation was withdrawn. 

"In five stimulations (after curare) on three animals the kidney fiow was 
slowed four times and was una^ected once. 

" In dogs C 3 and 4 one leg was separated completely from the systematic 
circulation by cutting and dividing the muscles into the small masses. The 
sciatic nerve wa® left intact. Perfusion was done through the femoral artery 
and vein, curare being injected both into the animal and into the i>erfusing 
fluid. The sciatic was stimulated on the opposite side. In flve stimulations 
on these two animals, the kidney flow was slowed three times, quickened once, 
and unaffected once. 

"Experiment C, 9 (chloroform): Before the administration of the chloro- 
form, sciatic stimulation raised the pressure from 165 to 220 millimeters and 
slowed the spleen flow from 73 to 60 units. Chloroform was then administered, 
and the blood pressure fell progressively." 

Another experiment frequently performed on dogs by American vivlsectors 
is the removal of the parathyroids, an operation which is often followed by 
tetany in the dogs. While the operation is said to be done under anesthesia, 
it is often preceded and followed by severe illness. 

One case, beginning on February 1 and ending March 21, may be briefly de- 
scribed. Dog No. 6 was " starved February 1 to 14 ; fed February 15 to 25 ; 
starved February 26 to March 3 ; fed March 4 and 5 ; starving began March 6 ; 
on March 9 four parathyroids were removed. Slightly fibrillary twitchings of 
the tongue were observed on March 12, 13, and 14, but no other signs of tetany. 
Dog fed March 15 and 16; no tetany. * * * On March 17, however, were 
seen very distinct twitchings of the tongue and shoulder muscles, and the next 
day (March 18) the animal developed a very severe tetany (with abnormal 
frequency of respiration and heart beat) and convulsive twitchings of the 
muscles. On the 21st dog died with severe tetany. The vlvisector's summary 
says : * The brains of dogs dying with tetany contain a slightly greater amount 
of calcium than do those of normal dogs * ♦ ♦.» 

"Artificial tetany in dogs is, possibly, quite a different disease from human 
tetany." 

One more case of thyroid-parathyroid tetany: Twenty-three dogs described, 
all with similar symptoms. While these experiments, which are performed by 
many vivisectors, and are large in number, may be performed under anesthesia, 
the after effects of the operation are prolonged and severe. For example : 

January 20, thyroid and parathyroids removed. 
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January 25, vomiting, depression, tremors, tetany. During this period In- 
travenous Injections. 

February 2, strong tremors and tetany. Intravenous Injections. 

February 3, rapid and Irregular respiration, constant tremors of head, neck» 
and shoulder muscles. Spasms, salivation. 

February 3, convulsions and violent tetany. Strong pressure on abdomen 
gives similar flexion of hind limbs. Intravenous injection. 

February 4, 8 a. m., labored respiration, spasms, rigid extension of fore 
limbs, tremors in face and shoulder muscles; 3 p. m., violent tetany in fore 
part of dog ; 4 p. m., extremely severe tetany. 

Artificial respiration failed to revive the animal. The vlvlsector says : 

" The vomiting Is frequently severe and persistent, even in subjects taking no 
food. In some cases the vomiting movements pass into convulsions. 

" More or less severe diarrhea was present in all of our dogs of this series. 

" In the later stages of the syndrome the decrease of reflex excitability may 
be so great that, although able to walk about and responding to call, the animal 
may pay no attention to severe skin injuries, such as exposing a vein without 
local anesthesia. 

" In 19 out of 23 thyroidectomlzed dogs of the present series we found on 
post-mortem examination marked hyperemia and congestion of the intestinal 
mucosa, hemorrhagic areas in the mucosa, particularly of the pyloric end of 
the stomach and of the duodenum, and in a number of cases there were more 
or less extensive ulcere in the pyloric and duodenal mucosa. 

" In a number of cases the pancreas was also greatly congested. 

"Most of our parathyroid-tetany dogs show signs of pain (restlessness, 
groaning) at certain stages of the disease. This seems to be accompanied by 
excessive tenderness over the thorax and abdomen, especially the latter. Light 
pressure or stroking of the abdomen increases the groaning. This excessive 
abdominal tenderness is accompanied by Increased tone or contracture of the 
abdominal muscles. 

"In order to determine whether calcium has the same action, qualitatively 
and quantitatively, in parathyroid tetany we Isolated one carotid artery at the 
time of the thyroidectomy so that it could be brought to the surface and a blood- 
pressure cannula Inserted without general or local anesthesia. 

" Summary : Parathyroid tetany In dogs is accompanied by gastrointestinal 
disorders; anorexia, vomiting, diarrhea (usually), pain in the abdominal 
region ; and, in the majority of our cases, hyperemia, hemorrhages, and ulcers 
of pyloric and duodenal mucosa. The hyperexcltabillty of the peripheral nerves 
in dogs in parathyroid tetany is usually but not always shown by stimulation 
of the phrenic nerves by the action current of the heart" 

Intestinal obstruction also seems to be a favorite experiment with vlvlsectors. 
In one experiment performed at the Surgical Research Laboratory of (Columbia 
University over 400 dogs were used. The experimenter says: "Although the 
series Is not small, the positive conclusions which are ofllered by it are regret- 
fully small." 

Senator Colt. It does not seem to mo that there is any need of 
giving further experiments. You are merely multiplying experi- 
ments. There is not any question about these experiments on live 
dogs as to their effect, is there? 

Mrs. Farrell. I am reading from their own books. 

Senator Colt. You might read all day here from authorities. 

Mrs. Farreuu I will cut all that, then. 

Senator Ashurst. Will you pardon me just a minute, madam ? I 
want to say, very respectfully, that you are wasting our time in tell- 
ing us that these things cause pain to dogs. We know that. 

Senator Colt. There is not any question about that. 

Senator Ashurst. We know that. 

Mrs. Farrell. But you do not say that. 

Senator Ashurst. We do say that it causes pain to dogs. 

Senator Norris. We will at least admit it. 

Senator Ashurst. We will admit it ; yes. 
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Mrs. Fabsbll. I am very glad to have you admit it, because I have 
heard so many speeches at Albany saying 

Senator Ashubst. Surely you have not heard any intelligent per- 
son say that those things do not cause pain to animals. The question 
is, Should the pain be caused or not ? That is the question on which 
I want to be informed. 

Senator Colt. You have proved your case. Why do you not file 
the rest of your paper and let it be printed? 

Senator Ashurst. Personally, I want some evidence to show 
whether or not this pain was wantonly caused. What I seek — and 
I am earnest about it — ^is to know whether this pain was wantonly 
caused, or whether there was a substantial end that might be served 
by causing the pain. That is all I care to know. 

Senator Norris. And whether it is going on now. 

Senator Ashurst. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Norris. Even though it happened a good many years ago, 
if it has ceased, we do not care for that. 

Mrs. Farreix. But I wish most emphatically to say that it has 
not ceased. 

Senator Norris. That is what we want to know. 

Mrs. Farrell. In the medical journals every day we read of prob- 
ably 16 or 20 experiments, and there is rarely one that does not show 
pain, severe pain, suflfering, and in many cases wholly unnecessary 
suflfering; and there are many experiments that might be called freak 
experiments, that are not applicable to man; and there are many 
experiments on pr eg nant animals. 

Senator Norris. We should like to have evidence of that kind. 

Mrs. Farrell. I shall be very glad to furnish you, from the latest 
magazines, cases of that kind. I shall be very glad to do it. 

oenator Ashurst. When will you do it, please? 

Mrs. FARREiiL. I shall do it within the week. I shall be very 
glad to do so. 

Mr. Hutchins. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Farrell's contention is that 
these experiments are going on now; that they go on in Washing- 
ton; that they go on in New York, at the Kockefeller Institute; 
that they go on in Baltimore at the Johns Hopkins University; 
and the object of this bill is to save dogs from the horrors that you 
have heard described. We are so modest that we are beginning 
with the thin end of the wedge. We want to save dogs, and later 
on we will probably try to save other animals; but please do not 
get the idea in your heads that Mrs. Farrell is talking about some- 
thing that happened 30 years ago. She is talking about what is 
happening now, and if she will take my advice she will furnish you 
that proof in documentary form, and leave it for your study. 

Senator Norris. But if you are talking about what is happen- 
ing now, we want to know where it happened, and who performed 
it. In other words, it must be identified. 

Mr. Hutchins. That is precisely what I suggest to Mrs. Farrell. 
Of course, she has her own method of appearing before you. 

Mrs. Farrell. Here is an experiment at Johns Hopkins. I think 
it was in 1912. Here it is— October, 1912, another experiment on 
dogs performed at Johns Hopkins laboratory, reported in October, 
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1912. That is no worse than those we are getting every day. 
[Reading :] 

Usually fox terriers were used, but one dog was a collie. In order to pro- 
duce an irritation of the bladder the paper explains that : "The foreign bodies 
Introduced Into the bladder were various. The common 5-cent piece, ♦ ♦ * 
marbles, which were soaked in acid to remove their smooth coating and filed 
to further roughen the surface, * * *; buttons, the common metal collar 
button and the familiar enameled bachelor's button with two separate parts 
which snap together." 

. Senator Norris. You are reading now from a magazine. Can 
you give us the name and date of the magazine from which you 
are quoting? 

Mrs. Farreuj. The name of the magazine is the Bulletin of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital for October, 1912. 

Senator Norris. All right. 

Mrs. Farrell. I shall he veir glad to send you an original copy. 

Senator Norris. All right. That is the way we want them iden- 
tified. 

Mrs. Farrell.. Dog, C-59 was a young female fox terrier. On 
April 25 she was operated upon, a marble being placed in the blad- 
der, and in addition a large button was "sutured into the wall of 
the bladder." April 28, "Observed animal pass a few drops of 
bloody urine, and upon catheterizing the marble was dislodged 
from the neck of the bladder"; May 13, "Found in cage very sick. 
About 25 cubic centimeters bloody fluid drawn oflf when catheter 
was introduced. Made subcutaneous injection of sterile salt solu- 
tion and irrigated bladder. Died 5 p. m." The summary says: 
"The animal died from acute cystitis (inflammation of the bladder) 
with leakage of urine into the abdomen and general peritonitis." 

Of dog S-11, we are told : "Wound healed excepting two or three 
stitch abscesses. Used for another experiment." 

I regret very much not having time to speak of the experiments 
on pregnant animals, which is a very common experiment, and also 
of the experiments that might be called freak experiments. 

Senator Norris. If you have something that you can identify I 
should like to hear it, whether it is a freak experunent or an experi- 
ment on pregnant animals or not, if you identify it so as to locate 
it, not only for the purpose of making the proof definite, but for the 
purpose of giving the persons who performed the expei;unent an 
opportunity to be heard on it if they want to. 

Mrs. Farrell. Here is an experiment reported in the Journal of 
Experimental Medicine, performed in Januarj^, 1914, at the Harvey 
Bushing Laboratory of Experimental Medicine, Western Eeserve 
University. There is one. That was on a pregnant animal. I 
should like to have brought all the books with me. I have cut out 
a great lot. 

Here is one on starving dogs. 

Here is one where they put dogs in a cold bath, gave them a cold 
bath in v^ry cold weather, and then put in a cold room for five and 
a half hours, or for the night. The dog was starving. At 5 p. m. 
the dog was given a cold bath at a temperature of 5° centigrade 
for 30 minutes, then placed in a cold room for the night. That is 
another experiment. 
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Senator Norris. What was the object of that experiment. Do you 
know ? What did they want to do that for ? 

Mrs. Farbell. I can very easily find out. 

Senator Norris. That is what I want to know. Just a cold bath 
would not be bad, but I want to know 

Mrs. Farrell. Well, don't you think that to be put in ice water 
during cold weather, and then put into a room at a temperature of 
34° for the night 

Senator Norris. That would be very bad, it seems to me. I 
should like to know why they did it. That is what I am asking 
you ; but I wanted you to understand what I did want. I do not 
care about the cold bath. A cold bath is probably as good for a 
dog as it is for a person. 

Mrs. Farrell. But not a cold room afterwards. 

Senator Norris. But I do not see why they should keep them all 
night in a cold room, and I should lite to know what they were 
trying to do. 

Mrs. FarreijL. The books will show all of that. I have them all 
here. I shall be very glad to produce them. 

Senator Norris. I thought perhaps having read it, you could tell 
what they were trying to do. 

Mrs. Farrell. You see, I have read a great many, and offhand it 
is difficult to tell what they are for. 

Senator Norris. Yes. 

Mrs. Farrell. But I can very easily do that, and send it to you, 
and make it very complete in. a very short time, because I have 
many, many more of these. 

Now, let us see what this one is. All of these, all that I have 
brought — I brought as many as I could — ^show these experiments. 
Here is turpentine injected. 

Mr. Clement. What is the date of that ? Place that. 

Mrs. Farrell. Here is one in August, 1912. Here is one in March, 
1910. This one is in April, 1912. Here is one on pregnant animals 
in 1911. In this case the anesthetic was not well taken. 

I will not take your time with that any more, but I will say this : 

Let us now survey a few of the people who have been and are anti- 
vivisectionists, and let us begin with Shakespeare. We are told that 
we speak without due knowledge of the fearful sufferings in human 
life ; but you would not say that Shakespeare was a man who had no 
knowledge of human liature, yet he went out of his way to point 
out the moral degradation which follows upon the practice of vivi- 
section. Take Victo* Hugo ; take Tolstoi ; take Lord Bacon, Thomas 
Carlyle, Eobert Browning, August Comte, Charles Dickens^ Cardinal 
Gibbons, Thomas Hardy, that great abdominal surgeon. Sir Lawson 
Tait, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, who said, " You may 
take it from me that instead of vivisection having in any way ad- 
vanced abdominal surgery, it has, on the contrary, had a uniform 
tendency to retard it ;" the scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, who said : 
" I am opposed to vivisection on moral grounds. I also believe that 
what is fundamentally immorjEl can not be justified by any considera- 
tion of expediency." Take Archdeacon Wilberforce 25ola, who said : 

A determined effort has been made to -make it appear that physicians gen- 
erally approve of unregulated and unrestricted vivisection, but that is far from 
heing true. 
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A long list of the most celebrated physicians and surgeons, both in this 
country and abroad, have condemned it, declaring it to be unnecessary and 
cruel. 

Take John Galsworthy, Maeterlinck; Dr. Albert Robin, the great 
clinician and practitioner of Paris ; Surg. Gen. Sir James H. Thorn- 
ton, K. C. B., of England; Sir Edtvin Arnold; John Stuart Mill; 
William Dean Htowells, who wrote : 

I should apply the golden rule to animals as well as men, and not vivisect 
as I would not be vivisected, even in the cause of science. 

Take Dr. Samuel Johnson; Cardinal Newman; Sir Charles Bell, 
who is acknowledged to be one of the greatest surgeons the world 
has ever produced, who made the great discovery on the functions of 
the nerves, and who said : 

Experiments have never been the means of discovery ; and a survey of what 
has been attempted of late years in physiology will prove that the opening ot 
living animals has done more to perpetuate error than to confirm the just 
views taken from the study of anatomy and natural motions. 

Take John Euskin, who resigned his professorship at Oxford 
when that university established a physiological laboratory; the 
great Earl of Shaftesbury; Dr. Forbes Winslow, D. C. L., who re- 
ceived degrees from both Oxford and Cambridge, and who said : 

I have had 40 years' experience as a busy London physi^cian and have been 
at three different hospitals for 10 years, and at one for over 20 years. During 
that time I have never seen a single case of disease treated by means of any- 
thing that had been learned from vivisection. 

Take Queen Victoria; take Charles Bell Taylor, the great Eng- 
lish physician, fellow of the Eoyal College of Surgeons, fellow of 
the Medical Society of London, who said : 

. The public would not tolerate vivisection for a day if it did not believe that 
the animals were rendered insensible, and the plain fact is that they are not 
rendered insensible. 

It is the public who are anesthetised — it must be so; for in many experi- 
ments, to render the animal insensible would be to defeat the object of the 
operator. 

And take Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, whose name Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes referred to as " one of the brightest in the annals of Ameri- 
can surgery, not to claim for it a still higher place in the history of 
the healing art." Dr. Bigelow said : 

A torture of helpless animals — more terrible by reason of its refinement and 
the effort to prolong it than burning at the stake, which is brief — ^is now being- 
carried on in all civilized nations, not in the name of religion, but of scienca 

Senator Colt. Do you know whether there has-b'een any legislation 
on this subject, in the nature of this bill, in any foreign countries or 
in any of the States of the Union? 

Mrs. Farrell. There is a bill in England, passed in 1876, provid-^ 
ing for supervision. Every vivisector must obtain a license, and 
make a report; but the law is so constructed that after six months 
he can not be prosecuted, and of course he does not publish the result 
of his experiments until after the six months are up, so that the law 
is of little effect. There is a law whidi has recently been passed in^ 
Maine prohibiting vivisection in the public schools. 

Mrs. Penrose. Also in Pennsylvania, against vivisection in • the- 
public schools. 
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Senator Colt. Do those who oppose this bill rest their case on two 
propositions: First, that these experiments are necessary in the in- 
terest of science; secondly, that chloroform or some sniiilar anes- 
thetic is administered to the dog before it is operated upon, so that 
the pain is deadened, or almost wholly removed ? Are those the two 
general propositions upon which the opponents of this bill rest? 

Mrs. Farrell. They usually say the animals are under anesthesia, 
but they often say they are under light anesthesia, light ether. 

Senator Colt. I heard carefully what you read with regard to anes- 
thesia, that it did not deaden the pain in all cases. 

Mrs. Fabkell. Yes. 

Senator Colt. Or, perhaps, in some operations, not at all. That 
is all. 

Senator Norris. I want to ask you again — I think I asked you 
once, but it is hardly in accordance with the bill as it is now drawn — 
whether those whom you represent object to experiments on dogs pro- 
vided they are given an anesthetic? 

Mrs. Farrell. No; we do not object to the operations if they are 
under full anesthesia; but how are we to know that, where there is no 
suj)ervision, no restriction? I should like very much to have a re- 
strictive measure, to have supervision, as there is in England. There, 
I think, they have 700 experimenters, vivisectors, and only four 

Senator Norris. Was this bill prepared by your society? 

Mrs. Farrell. This bill was originally prepared by the Pennsyl- 
vania society. 

Senator Norris. The bill itself does not provide for that. That is 
the reason why I am asking you this question. 

Mrs. Eggleston. Mr. Chairman, I appear as one of the delegates 
of the Anti- Vivisection Society of Philadelphia. The bill states in 
its title that it is a bill to exempt dogs from vivisection. We do not 
think it can be determined whether tney are completely anesthetized 
or not in the hands of the gentlemen who have barred the doors to 
their laboratories, and to which we, as antivivisectionists, do not have 
and can not gain admittance. We can not say here whether they do 
place the animals that they have, or their dogs, under complete 
anesthesia or not. We can not say that ; but the bill as here presented 
is to exempt dogs from vivisection, and I am advocating it as a per- 
son who speaks for humane work throughout. 

To-day there is a greater call for humane work than ever before 
in this world, and especially in the United States. We have just 
finished a work of humaneness, as we called it, in our war, and we 
asked the dogs to help us, and it is on account of thepart that the 
dogs took that we are asking for their exemption. We want their 
complete exemption. 

If I may ask the medical fraternity, as I have asked them in several 
instances, they say they do not want the dogs — ^the dogs, sir — ^taken 
away from them. Why? Because the dog is nearer human in- 
telligence and feeling than any other animal they can have in their 
laboratories. 

This bill does not say anything about vivisection as a whole. We 
do not pay anj attention to that. We ask the exemption of the dog; 
and our medical doctors — and I shall be very glad to give their 
names, right here in the committee room — say that the dog is nearer 
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human intejligence and feeling than any other animal, and that is 
the reason why they do not want the dog to be t^ken away from 
them. 

Senator Ashurst. Madam, will you permit me to ask you a 
question ? 

Mrs. Eggleston. That is all I want to say. 

Senator Ashurst. Will you permit me to ask you a question? 
Why do these doctors, these surgeons, practice vivisection on dogs? 
Have you any idea? 

Mrs. Eggleston. The reason why they practice vivisection on 
dogs is the fact that they are trying — mark you, trying, but they can 
not arrive at it by trying — ^to give relief to the human family. That 
is the reason. 

Senator Ashurst. You have very honestly tried to answer, the 
question. I thank you. You have been very fair. 

Mrs. EoGLtESTON. Wait just a moment, please. Since you asked the 
question, I must add a postscript to it. The point is this : That we 
ask that the dog be exempt for the work it has done in the humane 
work of this war. We ask that. If they want these other animals 
exempted, that is another matter, but we ask for the dog. 

Senator Norris. Then, there is probably a disagreement between 
those who favor the bill. 

Mrs. Farrell. No ; I think I misunderstood your question. We do 
object to the use of dogs for vivisection. 

Senator Norris. That is what I want to know — the position of 
those who are favoring the bill. As I understood you, you had no 
objection if a proper anesthetic was given; but the other lady who 
has interrupted does object, whether the dog has been given an 
anesthetic or not. 

Mrs. Farrell. I misunderstood your question. 

Senator Norris. The bill prohibits experiments on a dog, regard- 
less of whether it is given an anesthetic or not. 

Mrs. Farrell. I misunderstood you. 

Senator Colt. I understood you to say that the trouble with that 
qualification would be that you can not say whether they do admin- 
ister anesthetics or net. 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes — well, that is one. Just let me read you for 
one moment the number of animals that are used. 

Senator Ashurst. If you will pardon me a question, what measure 
would you suggest that would be a supervisory measure, that would 
see to it that the physician completely anesthetized the dog? 

Mrs. Farrell. I would exempt the dog, and I would have a re- 
strictive measure. At present in this country any one under the 
authority of a college can perform vivisection; and I would have 
the vivisectors obtain a license, as they do in England, and I would 
have them report their experiments, and I would have people chosen 
to visit the laboratories and see 

Senator Ashurst. Would it be your purpose to have some trained 
and skilled person in the laboratory or room, where the dog was 
operated upon? 

Mrs. Farrell. I would have a humane person there. I think they 
have a bill in the State of New York whereby those who were to go 
about would be appointed by the board of regents of the State. I 
*^^hink they have a bill to that effect. 
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Mrs. Egoi^eston. May I ask Mrs. Farrell a question? Of course, 
I understood we were here, not on a bill of supervision, but on a 
bill to exempt dogs in toto from vivisection. I should like to ask 
Mrs. Farrell for information if she really thinks such inspection 
would work, for I can cita a verj interesting case that happened 
very near. I am from Philadelphia, and I want to tell you the per- 
sonal experience of Dr. W. R. t). Blackwood, of Philadelphia. He 
told this himself. He is the oldest practicing physician in the city, 
the oldest living graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
has a large practice. He went four times to the laboratories of the 
University of Pennsjrlvania, asking admittance. Because he was 
known to be an antivivisectionist the doors were barred against him 
four times. They could riot have charged what they charged to all 
of us, that we were hysterical women, and not fit to see this experi- 
ment. According to the nature of the case, that could not have 
been the reason. It was not that he was not fitted, for his medical 
knowledge fitted him to understand all that they were doing; but I 
believe, and I think he believes, it was because they were all afraid 
to have him see what they were doing; the cruelty was too tre- 
mendous. 

I believe this would be the fate of any inspector that was ap- 
pointed by the Government. I think an inspector may inspect, but 
he will not see things occasionally ; and I know that in England the 
whole thing has met with a miserable failure — ^their system of in- 
spection. 

Mrs. Farrell will pardon me, but I did not think she knew, pos- 
sibly, of that case. 

Mrs. FxBUYULu No; I did not. 

Mrs. Eggmjston. And I do think that is jx very strong case in 
point, and shows that inspection would not work. I think it would 
simply uphold vivisection, and I do think when we are here on a 
bill to exempt dogs, with no question of supervision, we had better 
simply speak for that bill, perhaps, because I could not help think- 
ing of that instance. I think it is the secrecy they observe that 
speaks badly for them. 

Senator Norris. If all these cruelties exist in the use of dogs, and 
you only want to save the dog, if you demonstrate that all these 
things are going on in regard to the dog, why should the committees 
of Congress stop with the dog? Would it not be pretty nearly as bad 
to be cruel to any other animal as it would to a dog? 

Mrs. Farrell. Well, here is a letter from a physician, in St. Paul, 
Minn., saying " Yours at hand," and he signs our petition. I do 
not see why we should discriminate against other animals. 

Senator Norris. Tl;at is what I am asking. If we are going to 
protect the dog on account of cruelties practiced on him, and will not 
allow any experiments to be performed on the dog, then, if that is 
the reasOTi for it, it seems to me we ought to protect every other 
animal that can suffer pain. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Mr. Chairman, please do not suppose because that 
question, is not answered readily and enthusiastically in the affirma- 
tive that we do not agree with you. We believe so, too. 

Senator Norris. I take it that you want to prevent experiments on 
anything and everything? 

Senator Ashurst. Except men. 
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Mr. HuTCHiNS. Yes; I think if men want to experiment in vivi- 
section, they should vivisect each other. Twenty years ago this 
matter was brought up and a bill was introduced and a hearing was 
held. The record of that hearing was printed. The appeal we made 
was to prevent vivisection altogether. The arguments then were just 
as instructive as anything than we could produce here now. 

Senator Colt. Is that a public document? 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Yes. I have a number of copies and I shall be 
glad to provide the committee with any it may wish. 

Mrs. Fakrell. That was Senator Gallinger's bill. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. That was the Gallinger bill of 1900. Since then, 
failing to accomplish the thing in toto, this measure has been- intro- 
duced picking out one animal, the dog, for exemption. 

Mrs. Trion. This bill is for the dog, for the exemption of the dog. 
That is the bill. That is what we want to work for. 

Senator Norris. Yes; the bill shows that upon its face. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mrs. Trion. We are not going into the right or wrong of vivisec- 
tion. The bill is the dog. 

Senator Norris. Are you through ? 

Mrs. Farrell. We have here a number of petitions. 

Senator Norris. You can file them, if you want to. 

Mrs. FARREI4L. Here is one from Bishop Darlington, and here is 
one from Cardinal Gibbons and here are others from many promi- 
nent men and women. 

Now, that closes what I have to say, and I just want to say that we 
are making no attack upon the medical profession as a whole, we are 
only attacking the cruelty of this practice, and I am sorry to have 
taken so much of your time, and I thank you many times for your 
courtesy. 

Mr. CiiEMENT. Mrs. Farrell has asked me to read a few letters that 
w^e have received. 

Senator Norris. Could you not print those letters just as well? 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Unless you have a letter from somebody giving 
evidence. 

Mrs. Farrell. These are just indorsements of the bill. Here is 
one from the governor of Idaho. 

Senator Colt. There is no question where the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people are on this subject. There is no question about that; 
but it does not necessarily follow from that that there will be legisla- 
tion. We want to hear the other side. 

Mrs. Farrell. Here is a letter from the governor of Wyoming 
and here is one from the governor of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ashtjrst. Have they made recommendations to their own 
State legislatures ? 

Mrs. Farrell. I do not know as to that. Here is an indorsement 
from the governor of Arizona. 

Senator Ashurst. You say from the governor of Arizona ? 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes ; Frank E. Campbell. 

Senator Ashurst. He is a very fine gentleman. 

Senator Colt. Please make an exception and read the letter from 
the governor of Arizona. 
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Mr. CiiBMENT. I will be very glad to have it read. 
Mrs. FARREiiL (reading) : 

Executive Office, State House, 
PhoeniWf Ariz., September 2, 1919, 

My Deab Madam : Senator Myers's bill to prohibit experimenting upon living 
3ogs in the District of Columbia, or in any of the Territorial or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States, meets with my unqualified approval. 

The dog is a factor of value in American life, particularly to American 
childhood, and should be protected with all of the safeguards that the law 
can throw about the canine family. 

I am sure that this measure will not meet with any serious opposition, ' and 
I trust that it will soon be enacted Into law. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Frank E. Campbell, 
Qovemor of Arizona. 
Mrs. C. P. Farbell, 

Room Jill, United Charities Building , 

105 EcLSt Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Senator Norris. Now, I would like to suggest that you write to 
that governor and tell him that this bill does not apply to 
Arizona at all, and that he ought to take it up at once with the legis- 
lature of Arizona. 

Mr. CiiEMENT. We propose to propose that to him. 

Senator Ashurst. I want to say just a word, as my State has been 
brought in controversy. While the governor does not happen to be 
fortunate enough to belong to my political party, he is a very ad- 
mirable gentleman, and a very high-class governor, and I regret that 
he did not make the recommendation to the legislature of the State. 

Senator Colt. He may do so yet. 

Mrs. Farreli>. Of course, he may not have been asked to do so. I 
do not understand that the governor initiates. 

Senator Ashurst. He has a right as a citizen and as governor of 
the State. 

Mrs. FARRELii. Yes; he has his rights. 

Senator Ashurst. But I want to say, in behalf of the governor, 
that I am sure if he was convinced that vivisection upon dogs or any 
other animal was necessary to make human life more endurable, more 
graceful, and safer, or more useful, he would be in favor of vivi- 
section. 

Mr. Cuement. I am very sorry that Mrs. Farrell has not been 
able to reach that part of her argument as to usefulness. We claim, 
in spite of the opmions in favor of vivisection, that doctors say it 
has not had any appreciable effect whatever. Cancer is on the in- 
crease in spite of all their 100 years of search for a remedy. Diph- 
theria and other diseases are the same. Serum therapy has been a 
failure, really. 

^ Senator Norris. That is a material matter. If you can show that 
vivisection does not do any good, and that the experiments are of no 
account, that is very material on this bill. 

Mr. CiiEMENT. We can bring testimony from the highest sources to 
the effect that it has not only not done any good, but that it has been 
very misleading. 

senator Colt. If you prove that fact, you have proved your case. 

147906—19 3 
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Mr. CiiEMENT. We have eminent English specialists and surgeons 
who have said that all they learned by their work on living dogs was 
a mistake and an injury to them; that the argument can not be made 
from the agonized dog to the diseased human being. 

Senator Colt. Have you any excerpts from such physicians? If 
you have statements from them, it might be well to call attention to 
them. 

Mr. Clement. We will not burden you with them. We have them 
here from both. 

Mrs. Farrell. Here is the public health press, July 4, 1914, and 
they are giving the summary, '' principal causes of death in the non- 
registration area," and they show that in a great many of the dis- 
eases there has been — ^now, for instance, take heart disease ; there has 
been a marked increase since 1900;. and in pneumonia there has been 
an increase ; and in tuberculosis, for 1917, an increase is shown ; and 
Bright's disease has increased ; and cancer has increased. 

Senator Myers. Is your New York physician in the room now ? 

Mr. Clement. Yes, sir. 

Senator Myers. I suggest that you put him on, briefly. What they 
want to hear is expert testimony. If Mrs. Farrell is through, I sug- 
gest that you bring on the doctor immediately, and we will let him 
make k short, terse statement. • 

(Letters referred to by Mrs. Farrell are here printed in full in 
the records, as follows:) 

Denver, Colo., October 6, 1919, 

Interstate Conference, for the Investigation of Vivisection, 

Room 411 United Charities Building, New York, N, Y. 

Gentlemen 8 I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 25th ult., 
inclosing copy of S. 1258, which has for its object the prevention of experiments 
i)pon Uving dogs. 

Permit me to say that I am thoroughly in sympathy with this movement 
and the only fault to be found with the bill is that it does not include all living 
creatures. 

I can not believe that any real good can result fnmi rt pnictico .<> l);irMar<ms 
as vivisection. 



Wishing you all possible success, 
Very respectfully yours. 



W. L. MORRISSEY, 

Deputy State Labor Commissioner. 



Helena, Mont., September £5, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Farrell, 

New Yorky N. Y, 

Dear Madam: My attention has been recently called to a bill introduced 
in the United States Senate by the Hon. Henry L. Meyers at the instigation of 
the interstate conference for the investigation of vivisection to prohibit ex- 
periments upon living dogs. I have long felt that there was need for the 
passing of such legislation, and it affords me more than the ordinary pleasure 
to learn that a measure of this character has been introduced in the United 
States Senate by a Senator of this State. 

This bill meets with my hearty approval. 

Very truly yours, 

W. J. Swindlehxjrst, 

Commissioner. 
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Lansing, Mich., September 23, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Fabbell, 

NeiQ York, N. Y. . 

I>EAB Madam : 1 am in receipt of your letter under date of September 3, to- 
gether with enclosure. 

Kindly be advised that I will lend my approval and asistance for the so-called 
Myers bill. 

Very truly yours, 

R. H. Fletcher, 
Commissioner of Labor. 

m 

Oheyicnnb, Wyo., October 20, 1919. 
Mrs. Sue M. Farrel, 

Corresponding Secretary, New York, N. Y. 

I>]CAR Madam: I have yours of the 7th to our secretary in r^ard to your 
Interstate conference for the invest! ^ration of vivisection. 

I am forwarding your bill to our Representative from this State, Hon. Frank; 
W. Mondell, at Washington, and have asked him to support it. 
Yours, very truly, 

E. W. Burke, 
Commissioner. 



^ Topeka, Kans., October 1, 1919, 

Mrs. Clinton P. Farrell, 

^ New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mrs. Farrell: Mr. Crawford, the State commissioner of labor,, 
directs me to say that he has not had time to give your bill proposed by the 
interstate conference for the investigation of vivisection proper attention, and 
is, tlierefore, not prepared to give the official indorsement of this department. 

Mr. Crawford, commissioner of labor is in full sympathy with your campaign 
for tlie prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Yours, very truly. 

Department of Labor and Industry, 
Will F. Wilkerson, Chief Clerk, 



Boise, Idaho, October 2S, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Farrell, 

President Vivisection Investigation League (Inc.), 

New York City. 

My Dear Mrs. Farrell : May I say, in response to your letter of October 16; 
tliat the bill which would prevent the vivisection of dogs in the District of 
Columbia or in any of the territorial or insular possessions of the United States 
has my approval. I consider this practice of cruelty on man's best animal 
friend an indictment against the intelligence of our people who are engaged 
in such scientific research. 
Very truly, yours, 

D. W. Davis, Oovernor.i 

Salem, Oreo., September 13, 1919.. 
Mrs. Sue M. Farrell, • 

411 United Charities Building, New York City. 

My Dear Madam : This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 26^. 
addressed to the Hon. James Withycombe and turned over to me as his suc- 
cessor. 

From earliest boyhood I have always been a keen lover of a good dog. It 
appeals to me that the bill, a copy of which you have submitted in your letter,.. 
would tend to eliminate much cruelty which has been practiced upon helpless 
dumb brutes in the past. I am pleased to add my approval to this measure and 
I trust that what little influence I have will assist you in what I consider a- 
work of real humanity. 
Very truly, yours, 

Ben R. Olcott, Oovemor. 
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BiSMABCK, N. Dak., October 24, 1919. 
Mrs. Sue M. Fabeeix, 

Room 411, Umted Cliarities Building^ New York City. 

Deab Madam : Your letter at hand and contents noted. 

Senate bill No. 1258 meets with my hearty approval and I sincerely trust that 
It may be enacted into law. 
Thanking you for your interest in this matter, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 

Lynn J. Fkazieb, Governor. 



Dover, N. H., October 21, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Fabeell, 

President Vivisection Investigation League (Inc.), 

New York, N. Y. 

Deab Madam: In reply to your letter of October 16, permit me to assure 
you that I am in favor of any movement for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

Very truly, yours, 

John G. Townsend, Jb., 

Governor. 



Cheyenne, Wyo., September 16, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Fabbell, 

United Charities Building, New York, N. Y. ^ 

Deab Madam : Upon my return to the office after a somewhat lengthy absence 
I find your letter of August 26, inclosing a copy of Senator Myers's bill pro- 
hibiting experiments upon living dogs, and I want to thank you for calling this 
bill to my attention. 

I am heartily in favor of Senator Myers's humanitarian act and sincerely 
trust that the bill will be enacted. 
Very truly, yours, 

RoBEBT D. Cabey, 

Governor. 



Phoenix, Abiz., September 2, 1919. 

My Deab Madam : Senator Myers's bill to prohibit experimenting upon living 
dogs in the District of Columbia or in any of the territorial or ii^sular posses- 
sions of the United States meets wjth my unaualifier' approval. 

The dog is a factor of value in American )\fe, particularly to American child- 
hood, and should be protected with all of the safeguards that the law can throw 
about the canine family. 

I am sure that this measure will not meet with any serious opposition, and 
I trust that it will soon be enacted into law. 
Sincerely yours, 

F^ANK E. Campbell, 
Governor of Arizona. 
Mrs. C. P. Fabbell, 

Room 411 United Charities Building, 
105 East Ttoenty-second Street, New York, .N. Y. 



Little Rock, Abk., September 2, 1919. 
Mrs. C. P. Fabbell, 

President Vivisection Investigation League (Inc.), 

New York City, N. Y. 

My Deab Mbs. Fabbell: I most heartily indorse Senate bill No. 1258, intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States by Hon. Henry L. Myers, of Montana, 
prohibiting experiments being made on living dogs in the District of Columbia 
or insular possessions of the United States, and providing a penalty for the 
violation thereof. 
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I regard ihlfl measure as an act of manifest Justice to the dog, which has 
made such a wondertul war record and reflected credit upon the species by 
his courage, his faithfulness, his cheery comradeship, and his keen intelligence. 
Yours, very cordially, 

Ohablbs H. Brough, 
Qcvemor of Arkansdi, 

PuaiBE, S. Dak., September 17, 1919, 
Mrs. CuNTON P. Fabbell, 

New York City, N, Y. 

D£AB Madam : I have your letter of August 26, and quite agree with you that 
the Myers bill is worthy and should be passed. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Peteb Nobbeck, Governor^ 



Habbisbubg, Pa., October 21, 1919. 
Mrs. Clinton P. Fabbell, 

105 East Twenty-second Street, 

New York City. 

Deab Madam : In response to your letter of the 16th instant, I have exam- 
ined the bill which you have had introduced in the Senate of the United States. 
As one interested in the prevention of cruelty to animals I have great sym- 
pathy with your proposition, and trust that it may be enacted into law. 
Yours, very truly, 

WiujAM C. Spboul. 



Nashville, Tenn., September 13, 1919. 
Mrs. Sue M. Fabbell, 

President Vivisection Investigation League, New York City. 

Deab Madam : Permit me to thank you for your letter of August 26 inclosing 
a bill which has been introduced by Hon. Henry L. Myers in the United States 
Senate. 

I trust that some means may be secured to prevent the unnecessary vivisec- 
tion of animals. 

Cordially, yours, 

A. H. RoBEBTS, Governor. 

Mr. Clement. Very well; Dr. John Hutchinson. 

STATEMENT OF DB. JOHN HTTTCHINSON. 

Dr. Hutchinson. It seems to me that the whole question at issue 
to-day is one of cruelty. In order to study that question, perhaps 
it is necessary to view it from the medical standpoint. The medical 
profession is not a unit in respect to medical science, in respect to 
medical art, or in respect to vivisection. That may be true of all 
large bodies. 

My attention was called to this subject a good many years ago at 
a banquet given by a good many old-school physicians, men of dis- 
tinction — I was very much younger then, myself — and I was very 
much impressed with what was said then with respect to vivisection 
of the dog. One very able, eloquent man made a very strong plea 
that the dog should always be exempt in animal experimentation. 
Now, this may have been sentiment on his part ; I do not know ; but 
the fact is that a room full of perhaps 150 men concurred in that 
feeling, and it impressed me very much. 
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The layman as well as some of us physicians does not pretend to 
know just why some of these experiments are instituted. Still, the 
intelligent layman can read between the lines, possibly, that a man 
like Starling, who is busy on the great subject of internal secretions, 
has a definite purpose when he makes an experiment and when he 
makes it on the dog. That is conceded. But we do know that very 
many of these noted experimenters give a great deal of trouble. 
They report it in their own works. The League for the Investiga- 
tion of Vivisection in New York has published a book of generous 
size — ^I think it is the plainest protest 1 have ever seen of any kind — 
simply quoting the medical journals, giving the testimony of these 
experimenters in their own words, making very little comment, ex- 
cept giving the date and the authenticity of the quotations. 

To my mind that is the most eloquent document that I have ever 
read ; and not to go into the reasons for things that perhaps we do 
not understand, not all being doctors, it seems to me that the mere 
question — if you call it small — ^the question of cruelty, is a most 
timely one at this moment. Here we have been in world conflict, 
trying our best to undo the barbarism that has invaded civilization ; 
barbarism of every kind, from a country that for 40 years we 
have been admiring, from which we have been receiving anything 
that it might care to imload on us — ^the medical profession most dis- 
tinctly; anything from Germany must be good — so that we have 
followed it, and we are still following it. Germany has been con- 
quered — ^their own testimony to the contrary notwithstanding — ^but 
we have not conquered a good many enemies right in our midst. 

Now, to bring this question right back to cruelty, they want a 
right to impose upon any animal — ^in the present instance the dog, 
because he is what we are talking about — ^these practices that experi- 
menters themselves say they do impose. It really is a question for 
humanity. 

Senator Norris. Doctor, will you let me ask you a question there, 
as a member of the medical profession ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Do you think that these experiments are helpful 
in a scientific way, to give information to the physician that will 
make him better able to cure the ills of human beings? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Decidedly not. It is useless, in my opinion ; and 
we shall find it out. We have plenty of evidence oi it now. We 
can not say that serum therapy is a success. We have plenty of 
testimony right in the ranks of the serum therapists to contradict 
that statement; and in my opinion it is the wrong road that we 
are on. 

Senator Norris. You would say, then, as a member of the pro- 
fession yourself, that experiments are unnecessary ; and would it not 
follow, then, that we ought to prohibit them entirely, if that is true, 
on a doff or any other animal? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Conscious experiments, yes — ^where the subjects 
are conscious. 

Senator Colt. You would be willing to say that no advance, or 
discovery, if you please, had been made in the medical profession 
through experiments upon animals? 

Dr. Hutchinson. No, I could not say that, because we learn 
something. 
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Senator Colt. Not as a broad proposition ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. We learn something from every angle of ex- 
perience. Something is suggested. 

Senator Colt. You do not recall to mind any great advance, or 
specific discovery, if you please, that has been due to experiments 
upon dogs? 

Dr. Hutchinson. No, not in the direct line, at all. 

Senator Norms. Then it would be of no use, according to your 
view, taking up the question of trying to differentiate, and to per- 
mit experiments in case an anesthetic was properly used? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Experiments made upon animals can not be 
applied to men without extreme caution, and careful analysis re- 
jects most of them. I think we have every reason to say that what 
IS given out to the public from time to time as a decided discovery, 
a great advance in medicine, is always open to question on the side 
of its specific advantage; and I might add, perhaps, that as I see 
it from professional observation, we have in the medical profession 
three classes of men in respect to their view of vivisection. We have 
a group of men who abhor vivisection, who abhor cruelty; on the 
ba^s of cruelty, first, if you will, and on the basis that it is un- 
productive of good; that it does not lead anywhere; that it does 
not give the information explicitly sought. 

Then we have another large class of men who think nothing about 
it one way or another. 

Senator Norris. You are speaking of physicans now ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I am speaking of physicans; three groups of 
the profession, as I see it. This second group are busy with their 
work and they accept what the large field of medicine offers, vivi- 
section being one of those practices. 

Then we have the so-called expert scientist, who feels that nothing 
whatever should block the pathway of the man of science, meaning 
by that nothing whatever should thwart his will. 

I was talking on this very question the other day with a man who 
was an able, growing young physican. He showed the greatest dis- 
gust at some of the remarks I made, and would not discuss the thing 
at all, and said that he considered it was not only stupid but quite 
out of character for anybody to oppose the laboratory experiments, 
however they were conducted, and he displayed a great deal of feel- 
ing. 

Senator Norms. Do you think that experiments on dead animals 
result in good ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Vivisection, of course, is very useful to the man 
who needs to dissect, but he need not practice on animals at all. 
Having done a few dissections of cadavers 

Senator Norris. That is sufiicient? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Are you a practicing physican in New York City? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. How long have you been practicing medicine? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Twenty-two year&. 

Senator Norris. Of what school are you ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Homoeopathic. 

Senator Norris. Are you a graduate of a medical college? 
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Dr. Hutchinson. Yes. 

Senator Norbis. Of what college? 

Dr. Hutchinson. New York. I object, Mr. Chairman, particu- 
larly to this attitude in our school, in our profession, in the medical 
world, that the king caii do no wrong. Just at this time we are 
learning that, we are going to be cruel, and if this is a question of 
cruelty we should weigh it very carefully, I think. I thank you 
very much. 

Senator Myers. Doctor, is there any considerable number of phy- 
sicians who regard vivisection of animals as unnecessary, and with- 
out any practical benefit ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. In my opinion, there is. 

Senator Myers. Do you know the number of physicians that hold 
that view? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I should say that I have a personal casual ac- 
quaintance with some 200. 

Senator Myers. Who are opposed to vivisection ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Who are distinctly opposed. 

Senator Myers. Then there is a considerable element of the pro- 
fession that are opposed to vivisection and claim that it is of jao 
benefit ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Myers. Have you made any study of vivisection — ^that is, 
by reading accounts of experiments and looking into them? 

Dr. HucTHiNSON. Yes, sir; I am something of a reader. 

Senator Myers. What percentage of experiments on living animals 
would you say, as a professional man, result in any substantial good 
to the profession and to mankind ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. What was your question; what percentage? 

Senator Myers. Yes; how many are there of the thousands of ex- 
periments on living animals that could have any value? What 
would be your estimate, from what you know, of the subject; any 
at all ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Well, on first thought, I should say none at all, 
but that might be hasty. I might have to go into the subject with 
regard to the diflferent objects that are set up to be accomplished. 

Senator Myers. You think there may, in the rare instance, be some 
evidence that you do not know of ; but you know of none ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. No, sir. 

Senator Myers. Your study has not revealed any ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I know of none that has not been revealed better 
by other methods. 

Senator Myers. So as to make vivisection unnecessary ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Yes; quite. 

Senator Myers. Do you know of any particular achievement of 
medical science, any particular improvement in the treatment of any 
particular disease, that has been based upon vivisection, where the 
knowledge came through vivisection ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I think perhaps I might best cite in that respect 
the experiments of Crile on the stimulating effect of strychnine. 
Crile made some very elaborate experiments, and at the conclusion 
of them — or at least at the time he was ready to publish them — ^I 
heard him lecture on the subject very ably. The intention based on 
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the result of these experiments was to convince the profession that 
strychnine was not the heart support that it had been theretofore 
considered. But does it make any difference in actual practice? I 
thiiik not. 

Senator Myers. Then what he claims to be a discovery you would 
say is of no practical benefit? 

Dr. Hutchinson. No; I should not say that. I would say that it 
simply did not have the influence that he perhaps wished it to have. 

Senator Myers. I believe that is all I want to ask. 

Senator Norris. I might ask you. Doctor, whether you know any- 
thing about the practice of vivisection in the District of Columbia ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. Nothing whatever. 

Senator Norris. That is all. Are there any other witnesses now? 

Mrs. Farrell. We had a speaker who was to be here. Rev. Dr. 
Smith. Within two weeks I have written to 271 physicians, asking 
them for their opinion on this subject, and within those two weeks 

1 have received 163 indorsements of the bill, out of 271, and many 
were only sent two days before I came down here. 

Senator Colt. Those letters are from physicians? 

Mrs. Farrell. From physicians; all physicians. 

Senator Norris. Have you anyone else to put on except Rev. Dr. 
Smith? 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes ; Mr. Thomas C. AtRinson. 

Senator Colt. May I a^ you how many witnesses you have? 

Mrs. Farrell. We have two other speakers. 

Senator Colt. Two others, that is, to speak in favor of the bill? 

Mrs. Farrell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt. May I ask those who oppose the bill how many 
they have? 

Dr. Nichols. I, for one, wish to speak for the medical society of 
the District of Columbia. 

Senator Colt. You have more than one witness? 

Dr. McCoy. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, we have in the neighborhood 
of 20 who would like to be heard, but we will not take so much time 
as the other side. 

Senator Norris. Could you not select certain representatives to 
speak for the others, so that you would not have to use all those wit- 
nesses? 

Dr. McCoy. Yes; we have selected half a dozen and we are ready 
with the others if the committee desires their testimony. 

Senator Norris. We will take a recess now until 2 o'clock p. m. 
Dr. Smith, Senator Myers says, will be here at 2 o'clock, and then 
we would like to have you follow on the other side. 

Dr. McCoy. Very well. 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess xmtil 

2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, 
at 2 o'clock p. m.. Senator George W. Norris (chairman) presiding. 

Senator Myers. I will not ask you to wait any longer, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you want to go on with the other side. Mr. Smith told me 
that he would be here at 2 o'clock, and it is past the time now. 
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Senator Colt. We could put your witness on when he comes in. 

Senator Norms. We will let the defense go on, then, and we will 
find a place for your witness when he comes. 

Senator Myers. Very well. 

Senator Norris. There has been handed to me and to each of the 
other members of the subcommittee here, a list of the gentlemen who 
want to appear on behalf of those who are opposed to this legisla- 
tion, and I think we might just as well call them right from this list. 

Senator Ashurst. Whatever you do, Mr. Chairman, will be all 
right with me. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, might I make just a suggestion? 

Senator Noreis. Yes. 

Dr. McCoy. This bill, if it is aimed at any institution in the District 
of Columbia, must be aimed at the Hygienic Laboratory, because we 
do more animal experimentation than any other institution in the 
District. We have always been particular in relation to humane 
treatment of animals, and the instructions are that any violation of 
that rule will be reported to me, and will be reported by me to the 
district attorney, there being a law in the District against cruelty to 
animals ; and the district attorney has not complained of any inade- 
quacy in that law. The actual enactment and enforcement of this 
law would not have any important result in relation to our work 
except that we would havefto take our investigations outside of the 
District of Columbia, into either Maryland or Virginia or some 
other place. It would not stop. It would mean that the new build- 
ing that Congress has just given us, at a cost of over $200,000, would 
go partly unused. 

Senator Norris. You claim that in the carrying out of these ex- 
periments you do not resort to any cruelty ? 

Dr. McCoy. Yes, sir; that it not only is not in violation of the 
District law concerning cruelty to animals 

Senator Norris. Do you use dogs in your experiments ? 

Dr. McCoy. A great many ; yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. How do you use them? 

Dr. McCoy. The details of that will be stated by other members of 
the staff. I am simply the administrative head and director of the 
staff. 

Senator Myers. There is vivisection of" animals here in the Dis- 
trict? 

Dr. McCoy. Yes; properly controlled and properly directed, I 
believe. We have brought here a number of women. Some of this 
experimentation is no longer a thing for men, and a great many of 
these women are engaged in animal experiments. 

Senator Myers. Is there much of it in the District? 

Dr. McCoy. We use a good many dogs, and some other institu- 
tions do, too; but it is all done under strict supervision, and we 
believe properly controlled. 

Senator Myers. About how many would you say per month or per 
year were used ? 

Dr. McCoy. Dr. Voegtlin, do you knrfw how many dogs we use a 
year? 

Dr. VoEGixiN. We use about 300 dogs. 

Dr. McCoy. Three hundred dogs a year. I would like to say that 
about three years ago at another hearing before a committee of 
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Congress an invitation was extended to all persons who appeared for 
the bill to come to the hygienic laboratory at any time and to see 
any experiments that were going on. We have nothing to conceal. 
The laboratory has never been closed to anyone. You can go there at 
any time. Has anybody here ever been refused admission to the 
hygienic laboratory ? If so, I would be glad to hear from them. 

Senator Myers. Will witnesses take the stand who will state just 
what is done to those dogs? 

Dr. McCoT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt. Mr. Witness, iust in order that the testimony may 
get to us in an orderly way, will you state what witnesses should be 
called first, or the order of the witnesses? That, I am sure, is a 
better way. 

Dr. McCoy. This list gives the order. 

Senator Colt. You wish them called in this order? 

Dr. McCoy. I would be very glad if you would call them in this 
order. 

Senator Myers. Excuse me, Mr. Qjairman, but Eev. Dr. Smith is 
here now. I understand, of course, that you were proceeding with 
the ether side. 

Senator Norris. He is the witness that we were waiting for a 
while ago? 

Senator Myers. Yes. 

Senator Ashtjrst. Could he not be heard so that he can withdi'aw ? 

Senator Myers. I would be glad if he could be heard before those 
against the bill begin. 

Senator Norris. We had better hear him now. 

STATEMENT OF £EV. C. EENEST SMITH. 

Senator Norris. I hope the witnesses will all be as brief as they 
can. We do not want to omit anything that is material, but at the 
same time we do not want to fill the record with immaterial evidence, 
and we would like to get through to-day if we can. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Senator, I am ready for anything you desire to 
ask me. 

Senator Norris. Please state first who you are, so that it may go 
into the record, and your profession. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. I am C. Ernest Smith, rector of St. Paul's Parish. 
Bachelor of arts, with honor's, University of Durham, England; doc- 
tor of divinity. University of the South; also master of arts of St. 
John's College, Annapolis, and doctor of divinity of the same college ; 
also president of the National Society for Humane Regulation, oi 
this 'city. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago my attention was attracted to this 
business of vivisection. At first, like a great many other people, I 
assumed that it was a very excellent thing. My physician thought so, 
and said so whenever the subject was broached, and I found other 
doctors tljought the same. But then I began to study the matter 
from the clergymen's point of view, a very natural point of view, 
from the merely spiritual side, and it seemed to me that whether 
it was good or bad was not the question. The question was. Is it 
right under any circumstances to tortifte, to put to long, lingering 
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torture, an animal for man's good ? Without going into the question 
as to whether it is good or bad, I came to the conclusion, and I 
have never been shaken in that conclusion since, that it was an im- 
moral thing to do ; that it reacted, to begin with, upon the man who 
did it, and that it reacted upon the community that permitted it to 
be done; that it was an evil thing; and as such we had no business, 
to touch it, even though it might be proved to be of service to man. 
Man can use animals m a legitimate way ; but I held, and I do still 
hold, that this is not a legitimate way, and that it was never intended 
by our Heavenly Father that we should so use animals. That is the 
first point. 

The next point is this: Does it do any good? I then came to the 
conclusion, studying the matter — and very distinguished medical 
men agree with me — ^that it does not. I recognized that laj theo- 
logical training, and training in the arts, had very little use m that^ 
and therefore I had to depend upon medical men for the conclusion 
• I came to, and when I found that some of the most distinguished 
medical men that this world has known held that it was not doing 
any good, that it was in a sense an evil thing to do, that it was 
valueless and useless, that the torture that these animals were sub- 
jected to was useless torture, I was more than ever confirmed in my 
judgment that this thing ought to be abolished, and I had, Mr, Chair- 
man, a very singular illustration of this thing. I was out in Mil- 
waukee. I had not gone there for the purpose of having any vivi- 
section meeting, but I had gone there for the purpose of preaching 
in a great theater there at some union services, and I said to the 
friends there, " I wish you would get me up a vivisection meeting.'' 
" We do not know anything about it, but we are interested, and we 
will do what we can." So they got me up a good meeting. They 
said, "Would you like some doctors?" I said, "Would I? Why, 
I want them all. They hold the key to the situation. Not only that, 
but I admire doctors. They are the best friends I have. I think, 
after my own, their profession is the greatest in the world; and I 
do not know anybody in the world that I would trust more than 
doctors. Certainly; bring the doctors." 

Senator Norris. The trouble is we have to trust them, you know* 
[Laughter.] 

Rev. Dr. Smith. If you knew as much about people as I do, you 
would think they did not trust the doctors, because when the doctors 
come in they put the quack medicines out of the way, because they do 
not want the doctors to see them. 

Anyhow, I said, "Bring the doctors, by all means." I spoke for 
half an hour, not on the question of prohibition, nor on the question 
of restricting vivisection. I said I thought there was perhaps some- 
thing in vivisection that might be good; a vast amount ox it that 
might be wicked and useless and cruel. 

After I had gotten through, one doctor of Milwaukee — ^I am 
certain my friend from Milwaukee here will recall his name ; I do 
not — Yates ; that is the name — ^got up, and the president of the meet- 
ing said to me, " Dr. Smith, do you object to I)r. Yates having any- 
thing to say? " "I am delighted to have Dr. Yates say all he can, 
and ask me all the questions. This thing is not being done in a 
comer. We love these meui* We think they are mistaken; but let 
Dr. Yates have all the say he wants." He got up and said this, 
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among other things. He said, " Dr. Smith is mistaken in thinking 
that vivisection has not done much good. It has done a vast amount 
of good." And then he went on to tell us about Pasteur and hydro- 
phobia, and the institute he had for the treatment of hydrophobia. 
When I got up to close the debate I said, " Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, here are some most distinguished surgeons and physicians that 
tell us this thing is doing a vast amount of good. I am one who 
believes that the physician and surgeon stand as high as anyone in 
the world. I would put myself in the hands of the surgeon as quick 
as I would in the hands of anybody else. And yet this good man, an 
American citizen, can not think oi any instance in which vivisectors 
in this country have ever done any good, and he goes away over in 
France atad digs up a dead Frenchman and tells us what he has done, 
and what they have done over there; the most extraordinary con- 
fession that Ainerican vivisectionists have never done any good." 

I was telling that story of that debate to a friend of mine and he 
said, " Why did you not go a little farther ? " " How much farther 
could I go? " He said, "The Pa«teur institutes are not permitted at 
all in England, and yet hydrophobia is not known there at all. They 
stamped it out in another way." I said, "Well, I did not know 
that; but believe me, the next time I have an opportunity, I will 
trot that out." And that is just what I am doing now. 

Now, gentlemen, you may say, "All this is verjr well, but what do 
you know about it ? " As I say, I am a layman in this matter, and 
I have to rely upon what medical men say. Here is what one says. 
I do not believe in long quotations, myself, but the most distin- 
guished surgeon in America is Dr. Henry A. Bigelow, of Harvard. 
The man who recites this is a man whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing for several years. He has written this book against this 
practice. I refer to Dr. Arthur Leffingwell. Dr. Leffingwell, quot- 
ing Dr. Bigelow, recites this: 

" The time will come," said Dr. Bigelow of Harvard medical school, " when 
the world will look back to the modern vivisection in the name of science as 
it now does to the burning at the stake of an enemy of religion." 

That has been realized and confessed to have been a mistake for 
many years. My profession was not wise. We took to the habit of 
burning people at the stake who did not agree with us. We are 
wiser now. We do not do that sort of thing now. 

And up in Salem, Mass., they took to burning witches. We are 
ashamed of that now. According to the opinion of Dr. Bigelow we 
will before long look upon this sort of business, of vivisection, as we 
now look upon the burning of the witches in Salem. What more do 
you want? 

I claim that I have been the best friend that doctors have. I have 
received many kindnesses at the hands of doctors, and I want to 
return those kindnesses. How can I do it? By saving them from 
themselves. I want their reputations to be saved. They are doing 
a grand work, but in this case they have got a fetish. There are only 
5 per cent of them that know anything about it. The other 95 per 
cent are followers, because there is a sort of ethical code. They 
have to follow. I say to them, " Gentlemen, this thing will react 
upon your reputations — ^your characters. Get rid of this business." 
And let me tell you, there is a rising tide of irritation and a rising 
tide of indignation in regard to this; and let me tell you, if these 
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gentlemen 4o not permit the passage of a little thing like this bill 
to stop the torturing of dogs — we are only asking this thing in re- 
gard to dogs, that are so kind and loving and gracious to us — if they 
do not do that, something else will be done. "We will sweep the whole 
thing away. If you do not want that to happen, pass this bill ; pass 
it with both hands ; say that you want it I will tell you who told me;, 
it was Mr. Franklin D, Roosevelt. He said to me one day when I 
was speaking about this matter, '' If something is not done to stop the 
terrible amount of suffering that is going on, the same thing will nap- 
pen as happened in the matter of prohibition." He said, *' I, n^self^ 
went to the head of one of the large brewery interests in New York." 
He knew him personally. "I said, ' Cut yourself adrift from the 
whisky interests. You brew beer and make light wines. Cut your- 
self adrift. You will never have any trouble if you do ; but keep up 
your connection with the whisky interests, and you will go down 
with them.' That is what happened." 

Then, we saw the other day what a wonderful power that spirit 
and fervor has in this country when, over the President's veto, both 
Houses passed the act. What more do you want? What more do 
these men want? Unless you do something to stop this evil, the 
T^hole thing will be swept away. That, of course, I would be glad to 
see; but I am not asking for that now. What I am asking now is 
this, for the doctors' own protection. They will say, " We will speak 
for ourselves," no doubt ; and so they will, by and by. But for the 
protection of our people I ask that this bill be passed just as soon 
as it can be. 

Just one word more in this connection. I was speaking on this 
matter of the torture of dogs in San Francisco, and after I had fin- 
ished, a woman clothed in the deepest mourning, with the saddest 
face that ever I saw on a woman, came to me and said, " If there is 
anything I can do to help this cause, for God's sake let me help. I 
have some means, and I will put my means at your disposal. I will 
work hard. And I will tell you my story. I have given you such 
and such a name. That is not my name. My name was "so-and-so." 
A singular thing about that. " Dr. Waite," she said, " that man^ 
murdered my fatner and mother. Do you know the reason he did it! 
He was as fine a man as ever trod in shoe leather until he took to 
torturing dogs in the name of science, and from the time he did that 
he went down until he was able to do that terrible thing; and I saw 
the decline myself." It is the law of nature; you can not help it. 
Dr. Waite said that he did not want to do that ; that he did it in the 
name of science. 

I am much obliged to you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members 
of the subcommittee, for this very cordial reception vou have 
given me. 

Senator Norris. We are glad to have heard you. Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF HR. W. H. LOWDER. 

Senator Norris. Give your name and business to the stenographer. 

Mr. LowDER. W. H. Lowder, 1533 Eoosevelt Street NW. 

Senator Norris. In Washington? 

Mr. Lowder. Yes; I am a skilled laborer. 

Senator Norris. All right. 
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Mr. LowDER. Some time ago, over there on the H Street car coming 
from the northeast, some students came on there, from George Wash 
ington University, I believe, and they had some cats they were carry 
ing on the car, and some one spoke to them about the way they were 
teasing these cats, and just before they* got oflF the car they took 
the cats by the hind legs and knocked their heads together, swing- 
ing them around ; and several of us men got up and objected to 
their treating the cats that way, and one of them said just before 
they got off, "If you would see them about an hour from now you 
wouldn't know them." Of course, in my position I couldn't say 
anything or do anything; we have no humane society to appeal 
to ; so that I appealed to the Animal Eescue League in the southwest, 
somewhere. I do not know what they did. That part was all right. 

Then, another time, at our camp one night, the matter came up 
with our foreign war veterans to do away with the tr«^atment of 
dogs, backing up the women, and one of the men got up and said, 
"How about the treatment at Camp Leach?" He said they dug a 
pit out there 14 feet deep and they put a big dog down in there, and 
they put a 4:-inch shell m there and tore him to pieces. Then they 
had another room that they used to take do^ and shave them and 
rub mustard gas on them, and try different kinds of gases on them: 
and in the morning when he would go and look at the dog his back 
and all was eaten right in to his entrails. Then he said there was 
another place where they would take some kind of poison, and take 
another dog in another room and stand and look at him through 
some glasses. He got two handsome little dogs out of there that he 
couldn^t stand to see this trick done to them. 

Senator Ashurst. Where was this? 

Mr. LowDER. I don't know ; somewhere in Tennallytown. 

Senator Norkis. Who did it? 

Mr. LowDER. Our American soldiers. 

Senator Norris. That was during the war when we were trying; t^ 
get the effect of gases? 

Mr. LowDER. Yes ; and things got so hot for them 

Senator Ashurst. You did not see any of this? 

Mr. LowDER. No, sir. 

Senator Ashurst. Then this, you know, is hearsay. 

Mr. LowDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ashurst. What is the name of the man who told you this? 

Mr. LowDER. I don't know his name, but I can find out and get it 
for you. I would have to see and find out. He is in the northeast. 

But what I came here to say is that things are too loose in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Ashurst. What things? 

Mr. LownER. This dog question; that a man has got a right to have 
his dog. Here a while ago Commissioner Gardiner put the price 
up to $5 to keep a dog. We who live in the country naturally have 
to keep a dog, and we have to keep it whether he puts the price up, 
just the same. Senator Fletcher, of Florida, had this thing struck 
out so that the price is $2 now. 

Senator Norris. Do you mean that every man in Washington that 
has a dog has to pay $2? 

Mr. Lowder. He is supposed to, biit thousands and thousands of 
them never do pay it, and the rest of us pay for them. Then there 
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is another thing to contend with. Three-fourths of this thing is 
carrying on the dog pound. You can bring a dog there any tune, 
and even if the dog is brought in there, you can buy him for $2. 

iSenator Ashurst. What is your objection to that? Do you want 
the price raised ? • 

Mr. LowDBR. No, sir; I want the dogs destroyed that are sent 
there. That is what they are picked up for and sent there for. 

Senator Ashurst. Some dog belonging to some one might strav 
away. 

Mr. LowDER. No, he is kept two days ; but after that 

Senator Norris. That is their regulation? 

Mr. LowDER. Yes. 

Senator Norris. They keep them two days? 

Mr. LowDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Any if nobody comes for them ? 

Mr. LowDER. After that they give them to these fellows out at 
the experiment station, and they work on them after that. I want 
to say this as a taxpayer and a citizen of Washington, and an 
ex-soldier, you see — ^I want to say that we ought to have a woman 
on that board or committee here looking after the animals. 

Senator Norris. Is there not a woman on there? 

Mr. LowDER. No, sir. We ought to have them. Have a woman 
attorney, is all right; because I mean we war veterans are goin/r 
to back the women up in anything they take hold of, and w© are 
about 800,000 strong, and we are going to back up the women in 

anything they take hold of ; so that is all I want to say ; we ought 
to nave a woman at the head of those goings on and stop 'it ; so that 
you can not see them on the street cars, hitting each other ^with 
cats and dogs, and going on that way. This thing came up some 
time ago, and I never had the opportunity to appeal to anybody, 
but I saw it. 

Senator Norris. Do you think there should be no restriction on 
the keeping of dogs in the city? 

Mr. LowDER. What is that? 

Senator Norris. Would you repeal any restriction on the keeping 
of dogs in the city of Washington? 

Mr. LowDER, Well, we pay our taxes 

Senator Norris. You do not object to having a tax levied on dogs? 

Mr. LowDBR. No, sir. 

Senator Norris. You do not object to the law prohibiting dogs 
from running in the streets? 

Mr. LowDER. With a muzzle and tag, no. I believe that a dog 
without a muzzle and a tax ought to be taken up and destroyed. 

Another thing, I say this, that Maj. Pullman complained a short 
time ago that we did not have enough police in Washington 
to go around; but I contend that he has now, and they ought to 
go around and see to these dogs. There are dogs that never get 
out of the back yard, out in the northeast, and that never had a 
tag or a muzzle, or nothing; just in the back yard. 

Senator Norris. That is pretty near cruelty to the dog. 

Mr. LowDER. Yes; and it is done to save this $2 tax. I have 
been waiting a long time to state this thing, and there ought to 
be some regulation on this matter. 

Senator Norris. All right. 
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STATEMENT OF D£. WILLIAM H. WELCH. 

Senator Norris. For the sake of the record, so that anyone reading 
it Tv^ill know who you are, I wish you would give me your name, pro- 
fession, and business and education, and so forth. 

Dr. Welch. Dr. William H. Welch; Johns Hopkins University; 
director of the school of hygiene and public health. Formerly dean 
of the medical faculty of the Johns Hopkins University ; formerly 
colonel. United States Army Medical Corps. 

I have been very much interested, Mr. Chairman, so far, in this 
hearing. Twenty years ago an antivivisection bill was before the 
Senate, and at that time the matter was very thoroughly thrashed out. 
I think you will find extremely interesting things in the published 
report of the hearing in 1900 on Senator Gallinger's bill. I am par- 
ticularly interested to see the change in attitude and the somewhat 
extreme attitude taken by the supporters of this bill. At that time 
no one would have admitted that they proposed the prohibition of 
animal experimentation. We knew that in their writmgs they did, 
but they were very guarded in any statement to that effect, that their 
real purpose was to abolish entirely experimentation upon animals. 
And it is interesting to me that that is frankly admitted here, and 
that this bill, as Mr. Clement expressed it, is merely the thin edge, 
and they are hoping to secure abolition of experimentation upon 
animals. 

I am also interested in the perfectly frank statement of the doctor 
who was here (Dr. Hutchinson), that he is not aware of any bene- 
fit whatever that has been derived from experimentation on animals. 
Coming from a medical man, that interests me very much. 

Also it is interesting to find the position taken here, frankly, that 
no matter how much benefit may be derived from the experimentation 
on animals and the relief of human misery, that would not justify 
the use of animals for this purpose. It is a logical position, and I 
think it is interesting to have that presented, although I think the 
time is far distant when there will be any large conviction of public 
opinion to that effect. In testimony before the royal British com- 
mission on. vivisection there were certain advocates there of the very 
restrictive measures who said that if their children's lives depended 
upon the sacrifice of a guinea pig they would not regard it as right 
that a guinea pig should be sacrificed to save the life of the child. 

This, then, is nothing new. The antivivisection agitation has been 
going on here longer than in Great Britain. It began in the sixties, 
and it has continued ever since. We, in this country, have done our 
best to safeguard this essential method of the advancement of medi- 
cal laiowledge, and up to this time no measure has been passed in 
Congress or m any State which would interfere with the legitimate 
use of animals for experimentation. If this bill were passed, it 
would be the first absolutely prohibitive measure. . 

We are not interested in animal experimentation in public schools. 
It is not done there, so far as I know. The legislation, I think, is 
useless, but that is all, and we never opposed prohibition of experi- 
mentation in the public schools. 

As regards the opinion of men informed, educated, and in a posi- 
tion to fcaow the benefits, there is entire unanimity of opinion. You 
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have here an example of how, now and then, a medical man can be 
found who takes a different attitude. You can measure, possibly, 
the relative weights of testimony on one side and upon the other 
as exemplified here. 

Doctors do disagree, do they not ? I could bring you opinions that 
quinine does not cure malaria. There is no subject, 1 think, on which 
there is absolute agreement of opinion; but I know of none as to 
which there is equal unanimity of opinion^as there is in regard to this, 
and there is not an important medical society that voices the opinion 
of the profession that has not put itself on record in this matter. 
Twenty years ago, I happened to be president at that time of the 
Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons, and I was instructed 
to organize the opposition to the passage of Senator Gallinger's bill. 
The American Medical Association and every society has put itself 
on record. The National Academy of Sciences, which has the most 
authoritative voice of any society m America, has done so. 

There is no difference of opinion among those best informed as to 
the benefits of animal experimentation for mankind ; and I say that 
in spite of the curious little collection of opinions like the one cited 
by Kev. Dr. Smith, of Dr. Bigelow, and that of Dr. Tait ; and then 
most of the other names are quite unknown in the medical profes- 
sion. Bigelow was a great surgeon. He, however, was extremely 
active in securing the physiological laboratory for Harvard Oni- 
versity. He did as much as anybody to secure the laboratory where 
animal experimentation is carried on. I did not know Dr. Bige- 
low; I just met him. I wonder how he would reconcile such a 
statement as he made there, with his efforts to secure one of the 
most active, fruitful places of animal experimentation, as he did, 
for Harvard University. On this question their case is hopeless, Mr. 
Chairman, in trying to convince you that there is any great weight 
of opinion in support of their position in either the medical pro- 
fession or among men of science. 

What is the experimental method? It is the method upon which 
all science is dependent for its advancement; the method of experi- 
mentation introduced by Galileo for physical science, and marking 
the introduction of the modern scientific era. Before that they 
thought that they could reach conclusions in all human knowledge 
by thinking about things. There never were more acute reasoners 
than the Greeks. They thought it could be done by simply observ- 
ing phenomena. They went as far as unassisted reason could go. 
The new era for medicine came in with one of the most wonderful 
and triumphant of human discoveries, that of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey.^ 

Now, I would impress you with this fact, that the method em- 
ployed here is the same method employed for attaining knowledge 
that the physicist or the chemist employs in his laboratory. You 
can not go far in interpreting phenomena of disease by simply ex- 
amining the patient. 

You must put to experimental tests the various problems which 
arise. It is therefore, with us, simply the method of experimenta- 
tion, the same method which is essential for progress in all science. 
Few are interested in determining the Sources of their knowledge. 
I venture to say that Dr. Hutchinson would be a little puzzled to 
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interpret the pulse of his patients or the respiration, or digestive 
disturbances in his patients, if it were not tor the large amount 
of information that has been derived from experimentation on ani- 
mals. We have learned about the circulation, about respiration, 
about digestion, by experimentation upon animals. And doctors 
do not themselves know where all that knowledge comes from. They 
apply it every day, but they do not know the slow, tedious steps, 
based largely upon experiments — of course, based also upon ob- 
servation of patients, but very largely upon experiments. You can 
not very well trace every step back to its beginning, but you may 
be sure that the experimental method has been an absolutely essen- 
tial agency in the development of that knowledge. 

Their case again is hopeless, Mr. Chairman, on this question of 
utility of experimentation. 

Senator Myers. Were those things you speak of discovered usually 
by experimentation upon animals, such as the circulation of the 
blood? 

Dr. Wbxch. Largel;^ ; circulation, respiration, and digestion. We 
are very proud, in this country, of the advances which have been 
made by experimental methods in all of these fields. 

Senator Myebs. Did they originate in experimentation upon ani- 
mals? 

Dr. AVelch. Yes; to a large extent. Tlie circulation of the blood 
is, of course, absolutely fundamental. That was discovered, and pub- 
lished in 1628 by Harvey ; known 10 or 15 years before that. That is 
entirely based upon the experimental method. 

Now, it is pathetic to have to comment upon some of the arguments 
presented. Mrs. Farrell must, of course, try to make out a case 
that animal experimentation is of no benefit. I hesitate, almost, to 
take up those questions. I do not know that it is worth while. She 
is in opposition to the opinions of medical men and of men of science. 
1 admit that she has this little group of queer people that have served 
so long to be quoted from; but it is a hopeless case if they are going 
to argue from that point of view. 

Senator Colt. Doctor, is it true that in this experimentation, the 
experimentation is carried out in the methods described in the paper 
that was read ? 

Dr. Weix:h. Oh, no; Senator. 

Senator Colt. I mean, subjecting the live dog to the most excru- 
ciating tortures. 

Dr. Welch. Oh, no ; we deny that entirely. I am willing to admit 
that there have been rarely unjustifiable experiments that I do not 
defend. But Mrs. Farrell goes back almost 100 years, and antedates 
the discovery of , anesthesia in her citations. 

Dr. Hutchinson. Not the discovery of the circulation of the blood- 

Dr. Welch. No; not the discovery of the circulation of blood. 

Miss Nicholson. I have seen a dog's paw laid on a block and I 
have seen it struck with a heavy mallet.. 

Senator Colt. Excuse me; I did not intend to divert you from 
the course of your statement. 

Dr. Welch. Majendie's experiments antedate the discovery of 
anesthetics, and many of those experiments I would not defend, and 
wd are perfectly willing to concede that there have been unjustifiable 
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experiments ; but we regard them as entirehr exceptional. There is no 
use to which animals are put for the benent of mankind where there 
is equal care and solicitude to guard against the infliction of unneces- 
sary pain. 

senator Norhis. To what extent is the infliction of pain, if at all, 
necessary ? 

Dr. Welch. Well, that is a difficult question to answer particu- 
larly. There are instances where the animal survives after it comes 
out from under the anesthetic. It is true that in some of those 
cases, so far as we can judge — we do not know much about pain to 
anyone except ourselves, to the human being — it is possible that there 
is, and probable that there is, suffering. lsk>w, that suffering is for a 
serious purpose — to benefit mankind. 

Mrs. Farrell cited a number bt opinions. For instance, she takes 
the position that in slight anesthesia there is full consciousness of 
pain, whereas the first thing that goes is the sensation of pain ; that 
morphine, as it is administered to animals, iff not an anesthetic but 
a narcotic. It is given in a way and in doses that never are used 
with human beings, by intravenous injections, so that those animals 
are completely insensitive to pain. There is every precaution taken 
to guard against the infliction of unnnecessary pain to experimental 
animals. I do not believe there is any greater sensitiveness to the in- 
fliction of unnecessary pain in animaii experimentation among the 
representatives of anti vivisection societies than there is among medical 
men and experimenters themselves. Public opinion of the medical pro- 
fession is a safeguard in this matter. 

It is not true that unjustifiable experiments have not been criti- 
cized in medical publications. They have been. But there is a 
growth of sensitiveness in this matter. The general law relating to 
cruelty to animals, to which your attention will be called at this hear- 
ing, applies to experimentation upon animals. 

I wish also to say that, so far as the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned, you have a particularly stringent law here, and I think, 
Mr. Chairman, you are quite right, if I may say so, in asking for 
specific instances in recent times of experiments which could be re- 
garded as unjustifiable on the ground of the infliction of pain. 
Cruelty is not just inerely the infliction of pain upon animals- In 
my address in 1900 I quoted Judge Hoar's statement in a case in 
Massachusetts to this effect. Judge Hoar, in the Massachusetts case, 
says: 

Pain Inflicted for a lawful purpose and with a justifiable intent, thougli se- 
vere, does not come within the statute meaning of cruelty. 

It just dwindles down, really^ to the question of whether man is 
justified in using the lower animals for his own good and at the 
same time inflicting any suffering upon them. As to the amount 
of suffering inflicted in these experiments, as compared with that in 
slaughtering animals, and in the sexual mutilation of animals, in 
the hunting of animals for adornment of women's clothing and hats, 
and so forth, the amount of suffering in the laboratory is not com- 
parable. It is a question of a few hundreds of animals in the latter 
as against thousands and millions of animals in the other case. 

This particular use of animals for the benefit of man has been 
singled out for special reprobation. I wish the Eev. Dr. Smith 
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^would read Bishop Lowell's statement in our behalf at the hearing 
of 1900; the statement of Bishop Lowell, of Massachusetts, who came 
liere in order to tell us his views as to the necessity of animal experi- 
mentation for the advancement of knowledge and his confidence in 
those who were conducting it. He made an extremely strong state- 
ment in our behalf. 

So far as the balance of humanitarian sentiment, Mr. Chairman, 
is concerned, it is with us. It is a narrow vision that does not see' 
that it is inhuman to leave babies and mothers of mankind to the 
ravages of disease, and the immense suflFering, which through ad- 
vancement of knowledge, even if there be the infliction of pain upon 
animals, never need be. The side of humanity is not with them ; the 
side of humanity is with us. 

Senator Myers. I would like to ask you, if I may, are most of 
these experiments conducted upon animals under the influence of 
anesthetics or not ? 

Dr. Welch. Most of them are under the influence of anesthetics. 

Senator Myers. Why are they not all conducted under the influ- 
ence of anesthetics? 

Dr. Welch. They all are, unless the purpose of the experiment 
Tvould be frustrated by the use of the anesthetic or unless the ex- 
periment is too trifling to require it. You would not give an anes- 
thetic for a hypodermic injection or for a very slight incision. If it 
is going to cause any considerable amount of pain, an anesthetic is 
administered. 

Senator Myers. Do you claim that in any serious operation or ex- 
perimentation better results can be had without anesthetics than 
with ? Are there any such or not ? 

Dr. Welch. There are very few instances where there is the doing 
away with anesthetics in the operation. 

Senator Myers. And why are not all these serious operations con- 
ducted under anesthetics? 

Dr. Welch. They practically all are conducted under anesthetics. 

As to the survival of the animal after operation, most frequently 
the animal is killed before it comes out of the anesthesia; but when 
the animal survives, if the experiment is of such a nature that you 
have to make observations later, then there many be some suffering 
on the part of the animal; but there is not anything you can call 
torture. 

Senator Myers. Do you claim that experimentation is now, at this 
time, and continually, resulting in any substantial benefits and ad- 
vancement of science? 

Dr. Welch. Never more so in the history of the world. 

Senator Myers. What are some of the more recent instances of 
that? * 

Dr. Welch. One of the great benefits of experimentation was 
the discovery of the mode of prevention of yellow fever. That 
was by Dr. Walter Reed and was applied by Gen. Gorgas. It has 
saved countless lives. It will eradicate yellow fever. 

Senator Myers. Was that based on experiments on animals? 

Dr. Welch. That is based upon experiments on human beings. 
[Laughter.] I think our opponents have no objection to our experi- 
menting upon ourselves as much as we like. That was because we 
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knew of no animal at that time that was susceptible to the disea3e. 
But many problems concerning yellow feyer, including protective 
vaccination, remained unsolved. These unsolved problems are now 
approaching solution by animal experiments conducted in the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research and could not have been solved 
otherwise. 

In this room is Col. Russel, who is the one who has saved thou- 
sands of lives and an incredible amount of sickness by establishing 
the methods of vaccination against typhoid fever, and that is based 
upon vivisectional work in ite scientific principles. In this room is 
Dr. Flexner, who has reduced the mortality from cerebrospinal 
meningitis from 75 to 25 per cent, based entirely upon animal ex- 
perimentation. All of this is disputed by these people, but accepted 
by the medical profession, and it is established, Mr. Senator; and 
I think you would have no difficulty in convincing yourselves it is 
established beyond all peradventure. I wonder sometimes at the 
attitude of mind of those who are so eager to -demonstrate that 
some great discovery which promises to save lives is worthless. But 
still, for their cause they must do it. They must try to convince you 
that there is no value at all in all of this work. And that is one 
reason why I saj' that their attitude is not a humane attitude. 

Senator Norris. Is this work necessary, in your judgment, in col- 
leges, for the medical students? 

Dr. Welch. I think so. That is one of the controversies in ques- 
tion in this matter. I put it up to you, Mr. Chairman. You are to 
do a surgical operation, to be taught the technique of a surgical 
operation. Will you sacrifice the lives of human beings or the 
lives of two dogs, before yon learn to do it ? 

Senator Colt. Are the dogs killed after the experiment ? 

Dr. Welch. Yes; they are usually kUled after that experiment. 

Senator Colt. But so far as the suffering, or what they term the 
<5ruelty, is concerned, you say that is largely, if not wholly, elim- 
inated through anesthetics? 

Dr. Welch. Yes. We are just as sensitive as they are; and there 
are no important laboratories which have not strict regulations on 
these methods; and we welcome any of you who are interested in this 
matter, to visit the laboratory. These good women would like us 
to throw our doors wide open to them, to come in at any time. If 
you delegate one of them to come, very well ; but do you think that 
serious work could go on, very delicate and serious work, with that 
kind of interruption all the time.? We know what they want. It is 
one of their own inexpert persons to say whether a reflex action is 
evidence of pain or not? Mrs. Farrell made an extraordinarily 
wrong statement, that rise of blood pressure is evidence of pain. 
The blood pressure may go up if you cut an animal's head off. Do 
you suppose there is any pain in decapitated animals? 

Senator Colt. But if the animal was under an opiate he would 
not suffer, would he? 

Dr. Welch. No, not if you give the opium as it is given in animal 
experiments. 

Senator Colt. It seems to me that the strongest defense of this is 
proof that medical science is advanced ; and in the second place, to 
prove or show that the animal is rendered unconscious of pain, at 
the time of the experiments, by the- administering of anesthetics. 
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Kev. Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, might I respectfully suggest that 
Dr. Welch is really not speaking to the point? It is not in favor of 
prohibition that weare here to-day ; we are not discussing that. We 
would run along different lines if we were here for prohibition. But 
we are talking about dogs, and dogs only. We will grant him all 
the other animals to go and do what he will with, but only dogs, 
I do not believe I have ever heard it stated that dogs were necessary. 
I do not suppose that he would maintain that they are necessary. 

Dr. Welch. I should maintain that dogs are absolutely necessary. 
Much of our physiological knowledge has come from experiments on 
dogs, and for some experiments no other animal can be substituted. 
Where such substitution is possible, it is done. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. May I ask you another question: Why so many 
experiments, where results are perfectly well known? I. have seen it 
stated again and again that several thousands of these operations arv^ 
performed in one hospital in one year. Goodness knows how many 
they will own up to in the Rockefeller Institute. But why do you 
allow some callow young M. D.. who knows very little more about 
medicine than a bed maker in a nrst-class hospital, to experiment? 

Dr. Welch. I should want, specific instances where you think it is 
unnecessary. I would not concede the point that there is a multitude 
of unnecessary experiments or that those incompetent perform them. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Where a thousand occur in one year in one 
building. 

Dr. Welch. As I say, this is the same method as the physicists 
and chemists use in their work; but we have to use living animals, 
although this necessitates special precautions to avoid infliction of 
unnecessary pain, and you might ]ust as well wonder why chemists 
repeat experiments as wonder why we do. 

Mrs. Penrose. May I ask for a specific instance where the experi- 
ments on dogs have been of benefit? 

Dr. Welch. Mrs. Farrell spoke about an experiment with para- 
thyroid. That is interesting. The discovery of the function of the 
thyroid gland, and of those little bodies which we call the para- 
thyroid, is based mostly upon experiments upon dogs. If you want 
to know what benefit has resulted ask the victims of the disease 
called myxoedema whose lives can be prolonged, whose suffering 
can be alleviated, and who can sometimes be cured through knowledge 
derived from these experiments on dogs. 

These little parathyroid bodies are essential to life; and the par- 
ticular experiment that she cited — I think I recall it — ^was done at 
Johns Hopkins University, which resulted in the discovery. A 
patient with tetany at that time was in the hospital, and Dr. Mc- 
Callum went down there and saved the life of that patient by the 
results of that experiment which had just been made on dogs. " 

Mrs. Penrose. How many cases are there of that disease? 

Dr. Welch. Myxoedema? 

Mrs. Penrose. Yes. 

Dr. Welch. There are a great many. 

Mrs. Penrose. But you only think it is beneficial. You can not 
state it? 

Dr. Welch. Yes, I am willing to state it positively. 

Mrs. Penrose. Will that experiment be repeated next year, now ? 

Dr. Welch. We have not got to the bottom of it yet. 
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Mrs. Penrose. You have not? 

Dr. WeijCh. No ; we have found a great deal about it. 

Mrs. Penrose, Why not let it go at that? You are still going to 
keep on until you know all about it? 

Dr. Welch. We would like to find a special agent which we can 
isolate, so that we will not have to give this clumsy thyroid extracts 
Suppose we can get out from that some crystalline substance. There 
is plenty of room for more work. 

May I call attention also to the recent work of Dr. Dandy on the 
brain? There is a disease called hydrocephalus, in infants, gen- 
erally terminating fatally. He has made an exceedingly brilliant 
study, and dogs have been essential in that work in determining- 
the mechanism by which this disease is produced, and how it can be 
relieved. It- has attracted the attention of the whole world. Dr. 
Dandy's experiments and their application have already saved' the 
lives of infants and will save many more from this common and 
terrible disease. 

Senator Norris. Do you mean to say that he can now cure that? 

Dr. Welch. Dr. Dandy said to me, " I wish you would tell them to 
come and talk to me. I have saved a good many lives," he said, " by 
experiments that I have made on dogs, of these little children." 
There are so many others to speak, Mr. Chairman, that I will not 
say any more. 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. B. CAIWON, FORMERLY LIETTTENANT 
COLONEL, UNITED STAGES ARMY, MEDICAL CORPS, PROFESSOR 
OF PHYSIOLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring up again one or two 
points which were raised this morning, because they are illustrative. 

Mrs. Farrell repeatedly referred to experiments performed by 
Dr. Crile, an eminent surgeon in Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Crile was 
investigating a subject of the gravest importance for human welfare, 
the subject of surreal shock. This is a mysterious condition which 
has appeared again and again after serious accidents, such as acci- 
dents on railroads, with terrible eflFects. Surgeons have been utterly 
mystified as to how to deal with it. It is a condition that appears 
in warfare on a huge scale ; and we made during the war many in- 
vestigations and many observations on patients directed toward a 
proper treatment. 

Mrs. Farrell declares that Dr. Crile performed one experiment 
after another in which, she said, " no anesthetic was mentioned.'^ 
As a matter of fact, there was no need for the mention of an anes- 
thetic, because in the introductory chapter of Dr. Crile's book he said 
that " in all cases the animals were anesthetized." There is no rea- 
son for her raising that question in particular cases when he has 
said that in all cases the animals were anesthetized, usually by ether, 
sometimes by chloroform. ' . 

Then she says in a few cases curare or morphine was used. That 
does not mean that curare or morphine was used exclusively. We 
habitually use curare or morphine on dogs in conjunction with ether. 

It is highly reprehensible for persons to come here and tell this 
committee that Dr. Crile was torturing dogs when he definitely states 
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that his experiments were *done without pain, and when Dr. Good- 
body, who cooperated with him in many experiments, has also stated 
that these experiments were done painlessly. 

In reference to the practical application of Dr. Crile's experiments 
I would like to point out that Dr. Bloodgood has testified : " I am 
convinced that any operation performed under this method of anes- 
thesia (Crile's anoci-association) will result in less shock; the mor- 
tality will be lower ; the postoperative discomforts and complications 
will be greatly reduced; the period of disability very much short- 
ened. All this has certainly been accomplished in my own experi- 
ence." That is the testimony of Dr. Bloodgood, one of the professors 
of surgery at, Johns Hopkins University. 

Furthermore, a method which Dr. Crile helped to develop in the 
course of this work, the transfusion of blood from one-n^riving being 
into another, had to be applied in cases of shock in ^^r. AH last 
summer we were teaching men in the American Expeditionary Forces 
how to transfuse blood from one person to another, because in severe 
wounds there is likely to be a large loss of blood, and also because 
shock is best treated by the transfusion of blood. That is an opera- 
tion difficult for anybody to perform unless he has had some practice. 
The one animal we could use which had blood vessels at all corre- 
sponding with those of the human being was the dog, and by use of 
the dog we taught medical men how to do transfusion. They went to 
the forward hospitals, in the performance of their duties, caring for 
the desperately sick men who came from the battlefront; and they 
made use of precisely the methods which I have described, and which 
they learned on dogs. I think I may confidently say that there are 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of men alive to-day because of the 
methods which were thus devised and thus taught to medical officers. 

Senator Norris. That experiment would have to be performed 
without the administration of an anesthetic? 

Dr. Cannon. Not at all. These dogs were fully anesthetized, the 
operation was carried out during the anesthesia, and before the dog 
came to consciousness again he was destroyed. 

Senator Norris. In the actual application on the battle field would 
a man be given an anesthetic also? 

Dr. Cannon. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is very hard for me to speak 
calmly about these conditions. I do not know of any place where the 
sort of thing which the opponents of this bill have described as char- 
acteristic of laboratories, that is, the actual torture of living beings, 
is going on — ^I do not know of any place in the world where that is 
going on — except in a front-line hospital just after a battle. These 
men here — ^Mr. Clement^ for example — this morning justified war, 
and in doing so he justified such treatment of human beings; but he 
is very careful about the dog. 

Senator Ashurst. Is the transfusion of blood necessarily a pain- 
ful operation? 

Dr. Cannon. No; it is only a slightly painful operation. 

Senator Ashurst. Blood has been transferred from one patient to 
another without either taking an anesthetic at all ? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes ; but the point is that we have to train men to do 
it. It is a finicky operation. 

Senator Ashurst, But it is not necessarily a painful operation ? 
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Dr. Cannon. No; but nevertheless we •anesthetized the dogs and 
kept them under the anesthetic during the operation. Our ancestors 
for generations underwent blood-letting operations without any an- 
esthesia whatever. . 

Mrs. Trion. Will he tell ^hat the use of an anesthetic is upon the 
animal where it is held down or nailed down ; why it is, after they 
have paralyzed them, they still feel ? 

Dr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I think I would prefer, as the rest of 
the doctors here would prefer, to have questions come from the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. Yes; questions should be put through members of 
the committee. 

Mrs. Trion. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator I^wft, I would be glad, however, if you would answer 
the lady's qwtetimi. 

Dr. Cannon. I will be very glad to answer that question. Dr. 
Welch has called attention to the importance of our knowing all 
about the distribution of blood in the body in order to have a knowl- 
edge of the way in which the tissues of the body receive their proper 
nourishment from the blood. One of the most important discov- 
eries in the history of physiology was made by Claude Reynard, 
mentioned this morning, when he found that the distribution of the 
blood in the body was dependent upon a nerve supply to the vessels. 
It happens, however, that these nerves that influence the blood vessels 
are mixed with other nerves that govern the skeletal muscles. If 
you stimulate the combined nerves, all the muscles of the leg will be 
contracted in a spasm. This is done under anesthesia, of course. 
In order to see how blood vessels are affected, it is necessary to rule 
out the effect on skeletal muscles. The drug curare can be given in 
such a way that it will absolutely block the passage of all impulses 
into skeletal muscles, and then the effect is on the blood vessels alone. 
Curare provides a method of analysis which can be and is used per- 
fectly well with a general anesthetic, such as urethane, given at the 
same time. 

Mrs. Trion. The animal is not insensible? 

Dr. Cannon. It is absolutely insensible, because it is under a gen- 
eral anesthetic. 

Mrs. Trion. But if it was not insensible, how would you know 
that? 

Dr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, all that I can say is that, when you 
come to such a conflict of testimony as this, you have to decide, on 
the one hand, between the word of the persons who do the experi- 
ment, men of science, who are devoted to truth and whose whole 
object is to tell the truth as clearly as possible, and, on the other hand, 
the word of people who have never been in a laboratory and know 
nothing of what they are .talking about. [Laughter.] 

Senator Norris. You may proceed. 

Dr. Cannon. May I proceed? 

Senator Norris. Yes. 

Dr. Cannon. Another point that was made this afternoon was 
concerning Dr. Henry J. Bigelow. " Henry A. Bigelow " was men- 
tioned, but I presume that the man meant was Henry J. Bigelow. 
Now, Henry J. Bigelow was born more than 100 years ago, and the 
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views ascribed to him were expressed about 50 years ago, in 1871; 
and, furthermore, Henry J, Bigelow a good many years afterwards, 
in 1900, published this statement: 

The confounding of a painful vivisection, and an experiment which does not 
cause pain — either because the animal is under ether, or because the experiment 
itself is painless, like those pertaining to the action of most drugs, or because 
it is a trivial one and gives little suffering — has done great damage to the 
cause of humanity. 

This declaration shows that Bigelow was not an uncompromising 
opponent of animal experimentation. 

I called the attention of the proponents of this legislation to that 
fact in 1911, and yet they get up here, just as they have done again 
and again, and cite views expressed by him nearly 50 years ago. That 
is perfectly characteristic of the way they carry on their propaganda. 
[Laughter.] . 

Here is a pamphlet presenting many cases of precisely that sort. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, might I call flie doctor's attention 
to the fact that that quotation appears in a book that was written by 
a very distinguished medical man and published in 1914? 

Dr. Cannon. Perhaps I should call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that while the book was published in 1914, the author 
had a chance for 43 years to quote a statement made in 1871. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. But what I say is that the author of the book in 
1914 assumed the responsibility for the other man's statement, and it 
is not quite fair to talk about that being 50 years back, when he is 
mentioned as the most distinguished name in American surgery. 

Senator Colt. Does he there state when Dr. Bigelow made that 
statement? 

Rev. Dr. Smith. I think probably he does; but Dr. LeflSngwell, 
who is a medical man himself, has used it in a very fine book called 
^'An Ethical Problem." 

Senator Colt. I understood the witness to say that after Dr. 
Bigelow made that statement, in a later statement he restricted it, 
somewhat. Did you say that ? 

Dr. Cannon. This first statement was published in 1871. The 
later statement was published in 1900. 

Senator Colt. I understood that was your statement about it. 

Dr. Cannon. Now, I wish to be as brief as possible. I wish to 
point out first that the moral ar^ment which was made here this 
morning logically involves exemption of all animals from experimen- 
tation. This bill, therefore, is only an entering wedge, directed to- 
ward total prohibition. 

In the second place, bills quite similar to this have been intro- 
duced twice into the Massachusetts Legislature, and neither of those 
bills has come out of it. In other words, the arguments put up on 
the other side have not adequately met the arguments against the 
bill. The same is true in Pennsylvania. Dog exemption bills have 
been introduced there and never have had favorable action. The 
same is true of dog exemption bills in the House of Commons in Eng- 
land. So that proposed legislation of this sort has again and agair 
come up before legislative bodies, and has invariably been voted 
down or has received no report from the committee ; and there is nc 
reason, it seems to me, that has been adduced here by ^ny of the 
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speakers on the other side^ which makes reasonable the enactment of 
such a bill at the present time. 

The argument which has been made by the supporters of this 
bill is that the dog should be exempted because oi his services in 
the war. I have given you one illustration of the services which 
the dog performed in war, in the teaching of our medical men how 
to perform transfusion of blood. I want to make it quite clear to 
you that we medical men are in a much larger war than even this- 
great war which has just ended. Last year, m a few months, from 
one epidemic alone, more persons were killed than were killed during 
the entire duration of the Great War. 

Senator Ashurst. You refer to the " flu " ? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes. 
,^ Senator Ashurst. Ten million lives were lost in the war. Do you 
.mean to say that 10,000,000 lives were lost from the flu?. 

Dr. Cannon. Dr. Flexner, can you give us information on that 
point? 

Dr. Flexner. The statistics from India alone show som^hing like 
6,000,000. I believe in this country, so far, estimates have varied 
between 600,000 and 800,000; and you can carry that proportion 
around the world. 

Senator Ashurst. You understand, I am not disputing it. I have 
seen it in responsible magazines, but I wanted to see what the sources 
are. 

Dr. Cannon. The only point I make is, here is a war constantly 

foing on. We medical men are fighting disease and premature death. 
Ve claim to be quite as well justified m drafting the lower animals, 
such as the dog, in our fight against these evils and for the welfare 
of humanity, and we are quite as well justified, as Mr. Clement is 
in drafting the best of our young men for mutilation and, death in 
battle because we do .not wish to be under the domination of a 
foreign' power. The question is whether these persons, who are 
pacifists, really, in this fight against disease, are to prevail ; whether 
you are going to turn over the welfare of our people to these 
pacifists or leave it with the physicians who are carrying on the 
I light. 

Mr. Clement. Mr. Chairman, may I have a bit of personal expla- 
nation, as I have been rej)eatedly referred to here personally? 
Senator Norris. Yes. sir. 

Mr. CiiEMENT. I perfectly accept the designation of " pacifist." I 
have always been opposed to war very strongly, although I have been 
a supporter of this war. But, as regards Dr. Bigelow, Dr. Bigelow 
has been referred to as a worthy of 100 years ago. It was Dr. Bige- 
low himself, in my editorial sanctum, the door of which he carefully 
closed before he began, that first told me of vivisection. I had tio 
interest in it at all until he came in. It must have been in the 
eighties or early nineties when he came in and shut the door and 
wanted to know whether I was going to be indifferent to what was 
going on in our medical schools; and Dr. LefBugwell points out in 
his work on surgical anesthesia, he left on record an even stronger 
condemnation of vivisection and the cruelties which pertain to it. 
As he. quotes from Stanley's " In Darkest Africa," which was pub- 
lished in 1890, it is evident that it represents his mature and settled 
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judgment, and he never changed in that down to the close of his 
very long and distinguished career. In this work he says as fol- 
lows [heading] : 

There can be no question that the discussion of vivisection arouses an- 
tagonistic humane Instincts. It is no common object which enUsts such 
earnest and opposite opinions. That there is something wrong about it is 
evident from the way in which the reputation of inflicting its torture is dis- 
claimed. That for some reason it is a fascinating pursuit Is equally evident 
from the bitter contest made for the right to practice It. 

There Is little in the literature of what is called the " horrors of vivisection," 
which is not well grounded on truth. For a description of the pain inflicted 
I refer to that literature, only reiterating that what it recounts is largely 
and simply fact, selected, it may be, but rarely exaggerated. 

Vivisection is not an innocent study. We may usefully popularize chem- 
istry and electricity, their teaching and their experimentation, even if only as 
one way of cultivating human powers. But not so with painful vivisection. 
We may not move as freely in this direction, for there are distinct reasons 
against it. It can be indiscriminately pursued only by torturing animals ; and 
the word " torture " is here intentionally used to convey the Idea of very severe 
pain, sometimes the severest conceivable pain, of Indefinite duration, often 
terminating, fortunately for the animal, with its life, but as often only after 
hours or 4ays of refined Infiiction, continuously or at intervals. 

That ififr the last and most modern expression of Dr. Bigelow. 

Dr. McCoT. Mr. Chairman, may I protest against interruptions 
by the other side? We did not do that this morning. 

Senator Norris. The Chair has tried to prevent it. Sometimes a 
question does not delay proceedings, and it enlightens the com- 
mittee; but we must adopt some rule. Now, the people who are in 
favor of this bill have had their hearing. The other side are having 
theirs now. When they get through, if there is something you want 
to offer in rebuttal, then take it up; but let us not have witness^ 
interrupted. The committee must have some method of procedure 
and follow it, or we will never finish. We will get into a debating 
society here and never get anywhere. 

If there is anyone on either side who thinks he has a question to 
ask, let him come to some member of the committee, or to Senator 
Myers, and if they consider that it will not interrupt too much, they 
will propound the question for you. 

STATEMENT OF DE. EEID HUNT, FEOFESSOE OF FHAEUACOLOOY, 

HAEVAED UNIVEESITY, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Senator Norris. Dr. Hunt, will you state your name and occupa- 
tion? 

Dr. Hunt. Reid Hunt ; professor of pharmacologjr. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass.; formerly chief of the division of pharma- 
cology, Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C. ; consultant to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

For 10 years I was chief of the division of pharmacology of the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service ; and before that I 
was at Johns Hopkins and Columbia University. 

I have been largely occupied in the use of the dog and other ani- 
mals in discovering new drugs and in controlling and testing those 
drugs already in use. 

Before taking that up, there has been insistent demand for spe- 
cific instances in which experiments upon the dog have proved of 
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value to man, and I should like to refer for just one minute to this lit 
the development of methods of determining blood pressure in man. 
The whole world, in the last few weeks, has been reading bulletins 
from the White House in which it is stated that the blood pressure, 
temperature, and pulse of the President are normal. It is umversally 
recognized that in individuals above tjie age of 50 the determination 
of tne blood pressure is usually more important than the de- 
termination of the temperature or the pulse rate, and it is be- 
coming so important, that with life insurance companies the blood 
pressure plays an important part in the acceptance of life insurance 
risks. Business men adjust their lives to blood pressure. I remem- 
ber that a Member of the House a few years ago who was about to 
become a candidate for the Senate said that he would not undertake 
to try to get into the Senate unless he was sure that his blood pres- 
sure was normal. [Laughter.] 

Senator Ashurst. He did not worry about his nerves; only that 
his blood pressure was all right? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Colt. He would not remain very long if he got into the 
Senate. 

Dr. Hunt. It was not known that a man had such a thing as blood 
pressure until experiments upon animals. The man who first meas- 
ured it in animals was the Rev. Stephen Hales, of England, 200 
years ago, a clergyman who not only looked after the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind, but also helped to lay the foundation for looking 
after his physical welfare. As I say, it is easy enough to determine 
the blood pressure of animals. , The method consists in giving the 
animal an anesthetic and exposing an artery and connecting it up 
with a gauge and measuring it. That can not be done upon man. The 
question was, how could it be determined in man, because the physi- 
cians, of course, realized that blood pressure, so important in animals, 
must be equally important in man. 

The determination of the blood pressure in man is an extraor- 
dinarily simple thing. It is done by simply putting a band around 
the arm and noting the effect recorded by the sphygmoma- 
nometer; but the development of an experiment like that took a great 
deal of work, and the results would have been meaningless unless 
they had been checked up on animals. The method pursued is very 
recent, and in all of this work the dog was used, and the reason the 
dog was used is because the leg of a good sized dog is comparable in 
size to the arm of a man. Other animals are not suitable for that. 
The method consisted, with the dog, of connecCing an artery in one 
leg up with a guage and determining the blood pressure, and then 
putting this band on the other and modifying the pressure and the 
width of the band and mechanical details until the two record 
the same pressure. Important work on this was done at Johns 
Hopkins. Laboratory and Hospital. After this was done, the ob- 
server got a horse. The horse was a very awkward animal to use in 
a physiological laboratory, but he got a horse and made the same de- 
terminations upon the horse. Then he had an instrument that would 
determine by a bloodless method, on both dogs and horses, the 
blood pressure. Then he had a patient who had to have a leg am- 
putated, and he explained the whole matter to the patient before the 
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amputation, and asked permission of the patient to perform a sim- 
ilar test with this apparatus on him, and he compared the record with 
the records of the horse imd the dog. That is the basis of this de- 
termination of blood pressure, and it is very difficult to see how it 
could have been discovered, and it certainly could not have been dis- 
covered so promptly without these experiments upon men or dogs. 

Now, as I say, the question of blood pressure is extremely im- 
portant. If a man or a woman has a high blood pressure they 
are in a great deal of danger. Measures must be taken to keep it 
down or dangerous results will follow ; they will have hemorrhages 
in the brain and in the eyes; they may have apoplexy. The 
method of treatment is by rest; but without taking the blood pres- 
sure there is no way of telling whether these measures are having 
a beneficial result or not. At times it is advisable to give drugs 
for lowering the blood pressure. There are some drugs suitable 
for that purpose, among others nitroglycerin, which are given when 
the blood pressure is high; and, incidentally, those drugs were dis- 
covered by experiments on animals. But there is need of a more 
efficient medicine to keep the blood pressure down. A few years 
ago I was working with a series of compounds that seemed more 
promising than those in use. I was working with dogs. A physi- 
cian in Philadelphia wrote to me that he had many patients who 
were in need of similar drugs; that he had one patient — a man — 
who was having hemorrhages* of the eyes, and was going blind. I 
told him that I did not think the safety of my drugs had been suf- 
ficiently established, but he said that that patient of his was in 
such a desperate condition that he would like to have it anyway. 
My work at that time was practically stopped because of inability 
to obtain dogs. The reservation on which the laboratory was sit- 
uated was practically just across the street from the Washington 
dog pound, and practically every day dozens of dogs were killed, 
and the only use made of them was that they were ground up into 
fertilizer. 

Senator Norris. Ground up into fertilizer, were they? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. At that, time some of those who had much 
to do with the government of the District of Columbia would not 
allow us' to use dogs for that purpose. I might say in those ex- 
periments I would have given the dogs an easier death than they got 
in the dog pound. I was familiar with the method used of killing 
dogs there. They suffocated them with the fumes of charcoal. I 
would have given them a dose of morphine, and then ether or chloro- 
form, and never allowed them to recover. I will not say that the 
method of killing the dogs in the pound was painful, but my method 
would have been still less painful. 

Many other illustrations of that kind could be mentioned. 

If a patient goes to any really first-class hospital anywhere with any 
suspicion of heart disease, his heart will be examined with an instru- 
ment known as the electro-cardiograph. And that examination is 
made simply by attaching wires to an arm and one foot or both 
hands and recording the movements of every part of the heart. It 
is possible by studying these records to tell what every part of the 
heart is doing just as well as or better than if the heart was exposed 
and you were watching it. 
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Senator Colt. Are those dogs taken — dogs that have already been 
taken to the pound ? 

Dr. Hunt. The dogs I asked for had been taken to the pound and 
kept there the requisite time and were unclaimed. 

Senator Colt. Would those dogs that were taken to the pound have 
been killed by the authorities? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, certainly; they were killed every day, just to get 
rid of ttiem. 

Senator Colt. That is the class of dogs that are taken for this ? 

Dr. Hunt. Certainly; it is the only class. As I say, there is the 
invention of the electro-cardiograph. These people were asking for 
recent instances of results of experiments on dogs. 

Senator Colt. Then is not the only question here from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, whether you inflict cruelty and suffering upon 
them? They are dogs that havie been condemned to death, anyway. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes ; and in such experiments as I proposed to perform 
there is no question of pain. I gave them a dose of morphine and 
then ether and never allowed them to recover from the ether. 

Now, we were asked to give instances of recent discoveries through 
experiments on dogs. This discovery of the electrocardiograph is 
very recent, and the only way that it could have been done was to 
check up the results. The dog's heart gives exactly the same kind of 
electrical currents as the human heart, out it would have been mean- 
ingless if it could not have been checked up through the observations 
of the hearts of dogs which had been anesthetized and the hearts been 
exposed. 

Now, to reply to the question as to the use of dogs in connection 
with drugs: The United States Pharmacopoeia establishes standards 
for the strength and purity of drugs and those standards are upheld 
under the pure-food law. I speak with perfect familiarity of this, 
because I was on the committee revising the pharmacopoeia. These 
standards in the Pharmacopoeia are chiefly chemical standards; but 
it is recognized that many of the most important drugs in use can 
not be standardized by any chemical methods at present known. 
They must be tested on living animals. Digitalis, which has saved 
thousands of lives from heart disease, is such a drug. 

It is the duty, under the pure-food law, of the Government officials 
to enforce these standards. If there was the passage of such a bill 
as this, the enforcement of that law could not be carried on. 

Senator Norris. Do you mean to say that the pure food act could 
not be enforced without experiments on animals f 

Dr. Hunt. It could not. Experiments which are necessary for de- 
termining the strength of standard drugs under the United States 
Pharmacopoeia could not be made and the law would not be enforced 
without experiments upon dogs. 

Senator Norris. Why not? 

Dr. Hunt. Because the law states that the drugs sold in interstate 
commerce must comply with the standards of strength and purity 
established by the United .States Pharmacopoeia. The standards of 
some of the drugs in the United States Pharmacopoeia are standards 
established upon animals. The drugs must do certain things to the 
animals in certain quantities, or they are adulterated in the meaning 
of the pure-food law. 
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Senator Norris. Does that mean that if you had a drug where the 
question was raised as to whether it complied with the law, you 
would have to use animals to find out whether it complted with the 
law? 

Dr. Hunt. Absolutely. The only way of determining whether 
some of the most important drugs in use comply with the United 
States Pharmacopoeia depends upon experiments with animals. 

Senator Ashurst. Either, then, you assert, you would be obliged 
to experiment upon an animal or a man? 

Dr. Hunt. The United States Pharmacopoeia does not give any 
choice. It would have to be upon the animal. We could not even 
go to the man. Mostly the animals designated are frogs and guinea 
pigs, but there are two or three where at present the only way of 
testing is upon the dog. One of those that I mentioned is the drug 
cannabis, which is being used to some extent to replace opium and 
morphine, to induce sleep. And I would like to say, in passing, that 
one of the most important things for the pharmacologist tO do is to 
find satisfactory substitutes for these narcotic drugs. 

The commission appointed by the commissioner of internal revenue 
recently made an estimate of the number of users of these drugs, and 
they said that a conservative estimate would be that there are 
1,000,000 drug addicts iti the United States. All sorts of legislation 
has been enad;ed and restrictions have been placed upon their use, 
and so forth, but the illegitimate use of drugs is apparently increas- 
ing, and the only ultimate solution apparently is to replace morphine 
and opium and other things by drugs which could not be objection- 
able. This drug, cannabis, is one of those. It is known that a ceitain 
dose of that of the pharmacopoeal strength if given to a dog will 
produce mild paralysis. The drug is given to the dog in a capsule. 
There are one or two hundred million people in thcx. world that take 
this drug habitually as other nations take coffee and tea, so that the 
test can not be very disagreeable to the dog. That is one drug m 
the testmg of which the pharmacopoeia requires the use of a dog. 

Another drug in the testing of which a dog is required by the 
pharmacopoeia is epinephrine (adrenaline), of the supra-renal glands, 
used to check hemorrhage. 

Another thing is the standardization of another drug, a recent 
drug, known for only a few years, the extract of the pituitary gland, 
which is used so much in childbirth. Childbirth, of course, is an 
extraordinarily critical period. The uterus may not have strength 
enough to be able to contract to expel the child. This drug has the 
effect of contracting the uterus to expel the child. But if the drug is 
given in too great strength, it is impossible to imagine more terrible 
consequences than might be suffered in one of these cases where the 
uterus would be ruptured and the child discharged into the body 
cavity, and the woman be killed and the child also. 

Now, there are no chemical standards for that drug, and it has to 
be standardized on animals. Some of this drug may be found en- 
tirely worthless, while the next lot may be many times over the re- 
quired strength. It must be tested, and it can be tested only upon 
animals. s . 

The most used method of testing at present is upon the guinea pig. 
and a good many are satisfied with that; but one of the biggest of 
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our manufacturers, who make the largest amount of it, and concern- 
ing whose products no complaints have been made, say that the dog is 
better, and thev will not trust any of that drug to be put on the mar- 
ket to be used by women in childbirth unless they have had the addi- 
tional guarantee of experiments upon dogs. A committee on the 
Pharmacopoeia is experimenting at the present time, and if they 
reach the conclusion that the dog is more desirable, they will put that 
test in the Pharmacopoeia, and it will be another thing which comes 
under the pure-food law. 

Senator Norris. After that experiment is made on the dog could 
you go on then and manufacture an indefinite quantity of this drug 
without further experiment? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir; each lot is tested in this way before it is allowed 
to be sold. 

Senator Norris. I should think that when you had one lot and 
knew how it was constituted, you could use that for a formula. 

Dr. HiTNT. No; it is a gland which comes from the base of the 
brain of animals, and animals vary a great deal and we know very 
little about it. It is a complicated thing; so that no two lots of it 
are of the same strength. 

Senator Norris. You mean that the drug itself comes from the 
gland. 

Dr. HiTNT. Yes, from this gland at the base of the animal's brain. 

Senator Norris. Yes. 

Dr. Hunt. At every big slaughterhouse they work up thousands 
of glands. 

Senator Norris. Is it from slaughtered hogs? 

Dr. Hunt. Mostly beef. 

Senator Norris. And you mean that what would come from one 
animal would vary from what comes from another one? 

Dr. Hunt. It depends upon the age of the animals and how they 
have been fed, and the sex of the animals, and whether they have 
been castrated or not; and the time of the year makes a difference. 
Those things are known as causes of difference; but there are still 
unknown things. 

Senator Norris. And you have no way to tell that except by ex- 
perimentation? 

Dr. Hunt. Absolutely no way at the present time — even a rough 
way — of doing it. 

Mrs. Penrose. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mrs. Penrose. What is that drug? 

Dr. Hunt. The pituitary extract, which has the power of causing 
the uterus to contract in childbirth. 

Senator Ashurst. Were any experiments made upon the dog in 
the case of 606, what I believe you call salvarsan ; that is, the specific 
for syphilis? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. It happens that in connection with that, experi- 
ments were made upon dogs ; but it was experiments on other animals 
which led to 606. 

In this connection I would like to say this, that when that drug 
began to be manufactured in the United States the firm which now, 
I presume, is making the largest amounts, insisted that it should be 
tested upon dogs before it was allowed to go into commerce. Dr. 
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McCoy and Dr. Voegtlin and others at the hygienic laboratory have- 
done many experiments upon that, and they believe that the rat is a 
superior animal. I test the product made for the Massachusetts de- 
partment of health, and that is used upon patients. I use the rat, but 
I am not perfectly satisfied that there is not considerable room for- 
improvement in the test, and that dog experiments should not be con- 
tinued. Preparations of that drug are still made that contain poison, 
and we do not know what the poisonous constituents are, and I have 
no doubt further experiments upon dogs will help to elucidate that 
question. 

Senator Norris. I do not know that it has anything to do with this 
particular bill, but I am sure it would be interesting: I would like 
to have you tell us, if you can — we have got you, doctor, where you 
can not make a professional charge [laughter] — ^I would like to have 
you tell us how the drug taken from the base of the brain of animals 
was discovered. How did they happen to find it ? 

Dr. Hunt. That discovery was made by our physiolo^sts in a 
search resulting from what our friends to the right call " idle curi- 
osity " — ^that, very largely. The first evidence or the importance of 
this little thing, which is about the size of a pea in man, at the base 
of the brain, goes back a good many years. When it overgrows, it 
makes giants. Most of the giants that we see in circuses come from 
the overgrowth of this little gland. Some of the physiologists took 
it and ground it up and injected it into the veins of an anaesthetized 
dog and found that it had a remarkable effect upon the blood pres- 
sure. The muscles of the blood vessels are very much like the mus- 
cles of the uterus. 

That led to the experiments upon guinea pigs and other animals,, 
and from that it was given to pregnant women who Were having 
diflSculty because the uterus was not contracting strongly in child- 
birth, and it was found to act very efficiently. Then they found— 
this is somewhat of a tragic story, in a way — ^that the thing was 
not sufficiently standardized, and these tragedies occurred ; and 
then it was realized that it was unsafe for it to be used until it was 
standardized; and then it was standardized by experiments upon a 
guinea pig's uterus, or upon the blood pressure of a dog, which this 
great firm in Detroit thinks is preferable. 

Senator Norris. Do you know what particular function this gland 
performs in the human organism ? 

Dr. Hunt. No; we do not. It is something that is absolutely 
necessary for growth, but we do not know in detail its functions. 
It is absolutely necessary for growth. 

Senator Norris. How large is the gland in the ordinary steer that - 
is killed in the slaughterhouse? 

Dr. Hunt. About as big as the end of your little finger. 

Senator NoRRis. Is it put with something else to make the medicine? ' 

Dr. Hunt. No ; it is simply ground up with water. 

Senator Norris. Is it a fleshy substance? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes ; it looks like a little piece of flesh. It is ground ' 
up with water, and all bacteria are excluded ; and then we inject a 
few drops subcutaneously. It is used not only in childbirth but in 
surgery upon human beings, in abdominal operations, and it is a 
very recent discovery. 
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I spoke alioiit substitutes for morphine. Fifty years ago the only 
drug which we had to cause sleep was opium, with all its drawbacks. 
It causes constipation and is apt to form a habit. In these last few 
years we have a number of drugs that will put people to sleep, sul- 
phonal and veronal, and so on; and every single one of those was 
discovered from experiments upon animals ; and simply because, as I 
say, the dog is the most intelligent animal and it is easy to see when 
a dog is a little drowsy, and it goes to sleep from such a drug, dogs 
have been most used. 

I do not want to take up more than my share of the time, but I 
might refer to one other thing. I could mention a number of cases in 
connection with drugs, but there is one thing I want to speak of. 
You have heard some wild, crazy, hearsay testimony about what 
went on at Camp Leech last summer. I was at Camp Leech and was 
in charge of some of the work upon dogs. I feel that the war is over, 
and I hope that such work will never have to be done again, just as I 
hope that gas will never be used in war again ; but if you gentlemen 
are interested, I would very gladly tell why we used dogs, and what 
results we got from dogs, and why dogs only could be used in some 
of the experiments ; but it seems that that is a sort of a dead and past 
issue, perhaps, although many lessons which were learned in that 
warfare are and will be of use in the industries. 

And, incidentally, to jump to another thing — this is a little out 
of the line of what I intended to speak of — ^there is the condition 
called caisson disease, or the " bends." In all tunnel work, in build- 
ing piers for bridges and things of that kind, of course men work 
under increased atmospheric pressure. In building the Hudson River 
Tunnels and the bridge at St. Louis, and all such engineering works, 
we have that ; and at the present time there are plans for an auto- 
mobile tunnel between New York and New Jersey. Before the cause 
of caisson disease was understood, when the men came out, a number 
would die, many would be paralyzed, or they would be deaf and 
blind and have all sorts of infirmities. When the great bridge at 
St. Louis, which I presume to-day is a small engineering feat, was 
built, there were 600 men at work, and 112 of them were incapaci- 
tated, and a number of them were killed, while others were paralyzed, 
from this caisson disease. 

In studying the cause of this, the first experiment was made on 
small animals — rats, guinea pigs, and mice, and so forth — ^but the 
first experiments which could be relied upon were when dogs were 
taken in, and the dogs showed the same symptoms, and then the 
whole thing, the cause of the disease and how it could be avoided, 
was discovered ; and now, unless men are in too big a hurry, if they 
are willing to spend half an hour in gradually coming from one com- 
partment to another to be relieved ^adually of the pressure, they 
are safe and are unhurt. The condition used to be worse than send- 
ing soldiers into battle. The change has resulted from the experi- 
ments on animals. People ask for proof of benefits from the experi- 
ments on dogs. That is one. 

Senator Ashurst. Then you assert that caisson disease is abso- 
lutely averted or avoided by this experiment on dogs? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ashurst. And the men who conduct these vast commer- 
cial construction enterprises, the men who work upon them, are 
absolutely safe if they will only take half an hour in coming-out? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. They started the experiments by using rats. I 
suppose if you could get hold of enough monkeys it could have been 
discovered ; but as a matter of fact it was discovered with dogs. 

I must not take too much of your time, but I would like to mention 
another case where dogs were of great use, and that is in experiments 
on the use of wood alcohol. It has not been many years since wood 
alcohol could be made so that it did not have a very nauseating 
odor and taste. A few years ago it began to go on the market, and 
it looked and tasted like ordinary alcohol, and there is no way of 
telling from the chemical composition whether it would be safe to 
^drink or riot; and it is rather an interesting thing that three of 
. the leading chemists of Dr. Wiley's bureau came and testified be- 
fore a committee of the Senate that in their opinion wood alcohol 
was as harmless as ordinary grain alcohol. After that testimony 
came from high officials, many manufacturers of the country got con- 
fidence in it and began substituting it for grain alcohol in medicinal 
preparations, and people began to suffer all sorts of disastrous con- 
sequences from it. 

Death and blindness was caused by wood alcohol. Almost nothing 
was known at that time about the injurious effects of wood alcohol. 
We had the statements of these eminent chemists that it was harm- 
less, and we had no information to the contrary, except two or three 
rather obscure experiments published in Germany many years ago, 
showing that grain and wood alcohol were quite different. 

Senator Norris. The fact is that the eminent chemists were mis- 
taken ? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. They were wrong? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes ; the simplest sort of experiments, properly carried 
out, would have shown that they were wrong. The only point is that 
if you take a given strength of the alcohol there may not be a differ- 
ence, but in two or three days you will find the wood alcohol many 
times more poisonous. My results were accepted by^all thoroughly 
reputable manufacturers, and they never used it again. 

Senator Ashurst. Did you discover the difference in the two kinds 
of alcohol experimenting on living dogs? 

Dr. Hunt. Absolutely. Nobody could possibly have predicted 
that the two were different in any respect. 

I might just mention that it is a sort of temptation when such — 
I do not use any rough language — ^but such utterly uncritical and un- 
truthful statements are made about the character of experiments on 
animals, it is a temptation to refer to them. There was an experi- 
ment referred to this morning, one of the experiments in vivisection. 
The gentleman who spoke did not give all the details. It has been 
told in all forms how the experimenter gouged out one eye and then 
another, and then they sawed through the spinal cord. I had the 
curiosity to try to trace that back and see to whom it was attributed, 
and I found that that story started in about 1830. The nearest I 
could come to it, it was attributed to a member of a religious order. 
My own impression was that it was one of the stories that religious 
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organizations used to accuse each other of. It may not have been 
true, and no one has shown any authority for such statements. 

Just one other thing. I began this sort of work for the Govern- 
ment in 1900. I was here for 10 years, and I know up to the time I 
left of the character of the experiments here. Well over 90 per cent, 
probably 95 per cent, of the experiments in Washin^on have been 
primarily in the enforcement of law, consisting in injecting diph- 
theria antitoxin into an animal to see if it haa the right strength, 
to test it, in order to save the life of a child. Every lockjaw anti- 
toxin must be tested. Ever}' batch of salvarsan, or 606, is tested. 
Those tests make up the great bulk of the experiments on animals in 
Washington. The others are to some extent in order to test drugs. 
There was scarcely an experiment in Washington that "had not an 
immediate practical object in view. So far as I know there has been 
no experiment in Washington nor anywhere else in the United States ' 
that has approached the sort of thing that you heard this morning. 
I never saw an anim9,l cut in two. I never saw the crushing and 
burning. 

Mrs. Trion. May I ask a question? The doctor said he did not 
believe it, either, until he saw it right over his own signature. You. 
^av it is not done in the United States? 

Dr. Hunt. Not that kind of thing. 

Mrs. Trion. They quoted it from Dr. Ryan. 

Dr. Hunt. About the burning of an animal? 

Mrs. Trion. It is in his own book. 

Dr. Hunt. Can you show me? 

The Chairman. We will have to call on Col. Russell now. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, do you not mean Dr. Manning? Dr. 
Manning was to be the next. 

The Chairman. All right. 

STATEMENT OF MR. VAN H. MANNING, DIEECTOE OF THE 

BTJBEAU OF MINES. 

Mr. Manning. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word regarding 
the sentimental side of this discussion. If there is one weakness 
that I have it is my love for a good horse and a good dog. 

I am not a vivisectionist, nor a medical officer, but through my 
position as the Director of the Bureau of Mines I have had to 
authorize many experiments on animals. And, in discussing this 
question, I want to say that just at this moment many employees 
of the Bureau of Mines are trying to save the lives of the 20 en- 
tombed miners in Ohio, and the greatest precaution they can take 
is to use a canary bird. Without that canary bird, a man could not 
safely go into a mine after an explosion. 

Why use the canary bird? We all love the bird. It is the most 
sensitive thing we have discovered to use in order to detect the pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide and protect the lives of the people that go 
into the mines after an explosion. We tried white mice, rats, dogs, 
cats, and different kinds of animals. 

I give that as an illustration because I want to go on record in 
answer to Dr. Smith's statement of what may happen 100 years from 
to-day, that we may make the same progress in science as we have 
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made in religion, because I am a firm believer in scientific surgical 
work. 

Now, reference was made to-day to the work done at the American 
University. I hoped that that would not have been injected into this 
discussion. I was in charge of the work out there, and we experi- 
mented on something like 3,000 dogs. We experimented on the 
canary bird, on mice, on rats, cats, and Belgian hares, and on dogs, 
and on monkeys and horses. 

Senator Norris. That is in the training camp. 

Mr. Manning. No; that is where we were carrying on those ex- 
periments. 

Senator Norris. I did not mean right in the training camp. That 
was during the war. 

Mr. Manning. That was during the war. Those dogs were gotten 
from the pounds in the cities east of the Mississippi Kiver. I want 
to be frank in my statement of this case. I asked the mayors of these 
cities to put on the soft pedal; they were shipping these dogs 
by the hundreds, and I was afraid that we might not be able to use 
these dogs. They were being used for experiments in order to save 
the lives of our soldiers in France. Those experiments were to ob- 
serve the effect of gas, and if our soldiers suffered more than the 
dogs it would be pathetic. 

We tried these gases in different concentrations. The story was 
told of a shell exploding and killing a dog in a pit. That is not true. 
The dog may have been in the pit where he would have been exposed 
to a concentration of gases to offset those that the Germans were 
turning over on us. 

I am engaged, gentlemen, in the saving of human life. And I 
am putting my faith in the men who are doing this work ; that is, 
the doctors and physiologists. I would rather be guided by them in 
this proposition than I would by those who are opposing this bill, 
and I will say in all kindness to these ladies and gentlemen that I 
think they are mistaken. I am speaking as a layman. I want to 
reiterate that, because I never performed an operation and I hope 
I never will, but I do authorize them, and I will have to authorize 
them in the future. 

The State of New Jersey has asked me to conduct a test of a 
3,000-foot tunnel in order to determine its safety for men and 
women. Carbon monoxide gas from the motors of motor vehicles 
would collect in a tunnel 3,000 feet long, and somebody has to make 
the experiment as to the safety limit on account of carbon monoxide. 
The Bureau of Mines must determine how long a baby may stay in 
there, or if it is safe for people to pass through there. The Bureau 
of Mines must make a test in order to determine the quantity of 
monoxide gas that may safely exist in the tunnel. 

I have been told that the reason why we have used the dogs was 
because it was the nearest animal to the human being on which we 
can try those gases out. 

Miss Neff. May I ask a question? Why should not the monkey 
be used instead of the dog? Surely they are much nearer to the 
human. 

Mr. Manning. I think I answered that the dog was nearer to the 
human being than any we have tried. 
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Miss Netf. You think so ? I have always understood that monkeys 
were considered the nearest — related. 

Mr. Manning. And the dogs were given to us by the poundmasters. 
Dr. McCoT. Col. Eussell is the next witness. 

STATEMENT OF COL. F. F. ETISSELL, UNITED STATES AEMY, EEP- 
EESENTINO THE STTEGEON OEN£EAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
AEMY. 

Col. EussELLu Mr. Chairman, Surg. Gen. Ireland was not able to 
be present. He asked me to come as his representative. He desires 
me to say to the committee that he trusts that this bill may not be 
enacted into law, and in particular that he feels that it would be a 
distinct obstacle to the progress of the Medical Department in the 
Army. 

Gen. Gorgas, the preceding Surgeon General, has taken the same 
position./ And I might add that the experimental work on yellow 
fever, which has just resulted in the perfection of a vaccine which 
will protect us against yellow fever, was carried out by a group of 
men under 'Gen. Gorgas, and in that work Gen. Gorgas did use dogs. 

Dr. McCoy. The next name on the list is that of Admiral Stitt. 
He is absent, and he has sent Commander Phelps in his place. 

STATEMENT OF COMMANDEE J. E. PHELPS, DIVISION OF PEEVEN- 
TIVE MEDICINE, BTJEEATJ OF MEDICINE AND STJEGEEY. 

Commander Phelps. I represent Admiral Braisted, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, and I will be very brief, too. 

I wish formally to put the Surgeon General on record as being 
unalterably opposed to this law, expressing the solemn hope that it 
will not pass. 

It is deplorable that we have to come from time to time to defend 
the position of the scientific world in this way. It is deplorable that 
ladies and gentlemen spend so much energy, so mnch needless 
effort, so much money. It is very sad that that money and that 
energy, splendid energy, should be wasted. The efforts are magnifi- 
cent, but they are misdirected. If you could only turn them toward 
the welfare of humanity instead of against the welfare of humanity. 

Dr. McCoT. The next is Dr. Flexner. 

STATEMENT OF DE. SIMON FLEXNEE, DIEECTOE, EOCEEFELLEE 
INSTITUTE FOE MEDICAL EESEAECH, NEW YOEK CITY. 

Dr. Flexner. I mean to be brief; we have already had, I think, 
both sides of the subject of this bill presented in considerable detail. 

Before I take up the main point of my evidence, naipely, a specific 
instance illustrating the value of experiments on animals, indeed, in 
this instance on dogs, in promoting knowledge of an important dis- 
ease of man and also in contributing to its better therapeutic control 
or treatment, I wish to clear up a point in Rev. Mr. Smith's testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Smith instanced the control of rabies in England as a proof 
that by a special means employed there the Pasteur method of pre- 
venting hydrophobia was discredited. I fear that Mr. Smith is not 
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informed of what actually and really happened and has recent 
taken place in this respect in England. 

Pasteur himself is credited with having pointed the way for Eng- 
land to rid itself of hydrophobia, namely, by eradicating rabies in 
dogs and then preventing, through a rigorous i}uarantine, the intro- 
duction of rabid dogs into the country. As England is an island, it is 
possible to carry out a method of exclusion of miscellaneous dogs. 

In time England became freed of rabies, but please note what has 
occurred recently. An outbreak of rabies has been reported, traced 
to pet dogs brought into the country by soldiers returning from 
France. They were introduced by airmen whose pets they were and 
who, of course, readily evaded the customs or quarantine officers. 

Senator Norbis. They have carried in infected dogs ? 

Dr. Flexner. Yes, sir; by aeroplanes into England. I believe I 
have now given a sufficient answer to Mr. Smith's imputations. 

But I had no intention of taking up your time with ancient history. 
I wish to speak of the disease diabetes, with which we are all familiar. 
It is unfortunately a disease of considerable frequency and, until 
the crucial experiments were made on dogs some years ago by two 
German physicians, of unknown cause. These German scientists 
extirpated the pancreas in dogs and from that the animals so oper- 
ated on developed severe and rapidly fatal diabetes. 

This observation has now been put to remarkable practical use by 
Dr. Allen. He studied the experirhental diabetes m dogs and by 
modifying the operative procedure learned how to induce grades of 
diabetes closely simulating those of man. With these animals he was 
enabled to work out a plan of treatment which now bears his name 
and which is being applied not only more and more widely in this 
country, but in foreign countries also. Through its use the outlook 
of the diabetic has suddenly been intensely brightened and not only 
has the life of the sufferer been actually prolonged, but many suf- 
ferers are made efficient and able to attend to their duties and voca- 
tions over long periods of years. 

I wish to emphasize that this experimental study which has been 
so useful to man has been made on dogs and no other animal suffices 
for the purpose. I know of this work personally as it was begun at 
Harvard Medical School and completed at the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 

I have given you a single concrete instance, but the instances could 
easily be multiplied through which the beneficent use of the results 
of experiments on animals could be shown. 

But I prefer to pass to another aspect of this large subject and to 
bring to your attention the fact that the benefits of animal experi- 
mentation are applied directly to the animals themselves. Again to 
become concrete, I desire to bring to your attention the Department 
of Animal Pathology of the Eockefeller Institute recently estab- 
lished near Princeton, N. J. There, on a farm of 400 or 500 acres, 
laboratories and stables and other appurtenances have been erected 
and a highly skilled scientific staff installed to study, yes, exten- 
sively study, the diseases of animals themselves. 

Everyone knows of the enormous wastage in any economic sense 
caused oy the disorders of cattle, poultry, etc. Could this wastage 
be controlled or reduced,^the cost of living itself, now such matter 
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of serious concern, would be, it is fair to believe, materially dimin- 
ished. 

But, in addition to the diseases of economic animals, we have a real 
interest in the diseases of domestic animal pets. We all recognize 
the claims on our affections of these members of the animal king- 
dom, which are themselves the victims of many severe and fatal dis- 
eases. Recall only the ravages of distemper among dogs. The study 
of this disease by the experimental method is therefore not only in- 
dicated directly, but it is fair to say that if we learn to control dis- 
temper we should throw new light on the pneumonia problem in 
man. Dr. Stiles, who is present, will be able to tell you of hookworm 
m the dog and its bearing on the problem of hookworm in man. 

Senator Ashubst. Did you discover the cure of hookworm by 
experimenting on dogs? 

Dr. Flexner. Dr. Stiles, who is the American originator of hook- 
worm, can tell you about that. [Laughter.] 

In concluding, therefore, I am tempted to add that had the lower 
animals the power of voice they might well ask to be saved from 
those who appear to be their friends. 

STATEMENT OF DE. TOHN B. NICHOLS, CHMBHAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DISTKICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Dr. Nichols. The Medical Society of the District of Columbia is 
the representative professional body of the District. It has about 
660 members. It is the local constituent body of the American Med- 
ical Association, and corresponds to the State medical societies in 
other States. 

Now, I am instructed by the unanimous vote of the Medical Society 
ot the District of Columbia to appear here to-day and express its op- 
position to this bill. I am perhaps as familiar with the personnel 
of the medical association as most physicians in town, as I have 
been connected with it in an official capacity for eight years. I can 
recall only one or two members of the society, one, possibly two, who 
can be suspected of opposing so-called vivisection. I am confident 
that 99 per cent of the membership of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia is opposed to this bill, probably more. 

And right here I would like to repudiate the distinction that has 
been attempted to be made between vivisectors and doctors. Vivi- 
. sectors are doctors and doctors are vivisectors, because they use in 
their daily work, daily routine practice, the results of so-called 
vivisection. So in order to save our feelings they need not try to 
establish any distinction. I am perfectly willing to be called a vivi- 
sector, if any one should choose to apply that name to me, and I 
am proud of it. 

Some eight or nine years ago the American Medical Association 
published a series of pamphlets, I think some 27 in number, dealing 
- with the various aspects of vivisection. These pamphlets were writ- 
ten by some of the leading men of the country and a number of the 
distinguished authors of those pamphlets are here to-day. That set 
of pamphlets I filed with the chairman of the subcommittee some 
time ago, and I wish to have them included in the record and con- 
sulted by the committee in their consideration of this matter. 
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Senator Norms. They will be filed. 

(The pamphlets referred to were delivered to the clerk and placed 
in the files of the committee.) 

Dr." Nichols. In consideration of the vivi^ction question there are 
two phases to be considered : There are the means and the end, the 
methods and results obtained. The contention of the opponents of 
so-called vivisection is directed to the means. They ignore, or attempt 
to deny, the results that are obtained. 

Now, it can not be denied that there is a certain amount of suffering 
imposed upon animals by a good deal of the work, even that of mak- 
ing hypod!ermic injections, which constitutes the larger part of the 
so-called vivisection work upon live animals. In a great many cases 
these hypodermic injections produce no appreciable results. In other 
cases the animals are made sick, and run a course of sickness. No 
vivisector likes to produce those results, but unfortunately they may 
be necessary in the attainment of the objects which he seeks. 

A similar lurid picture could be drawn by an expert sob artist 
about the tortures which patients are subjected to by physicians 
and surgeons in the treatment of their cases. Just think what an 
expert in that line could say of the quivering flesh as the knife of 
the surgeon is thrust in. What a harrowing picture they could 
draw of the sufferings to which the patients are subjected. The 
surgeon does not do that for his own pleasure. He does not torture 
them for his own pleasure. He is doing it for the patients' relief. 
It is the same way with the experimentation on animals. He is 
sorry for the suffering he produces, but in view of the larger ends to 
to be attained and the larger humanity, he engages in this experi- 
mental work. And in a great deal of the experimentation, so called, 
to which animals are subjected, they aixi not caused very much 
trouble. 

I fancy if I were a horse, I would rather be a horse in an antitoxin 
establishment and be well taken care of, with no work to do, nothing 
but an occasional hypodermic injection, rather than be a cart horse 
working long hours at heavy work every day. So that the pictures 
of suffering that are produced are very much exaggerated and do 
not correspond at all with the facts of the case. There is some suf- 
fering, it is true, but that suffering is imposed for the sake of other 
and larger results. 

The justification of the whole system depends upon the results 
and benefits that are obtained, and in consideration of the question 
excessive attention is paid to the one point of research. The prac- 
ticing physician who uses the results of vivisection incidentally in 
his work can recognize a number of categories of work to which live 
animals are subjected for his purpose. 

One of those is i»esearch ; but after research has established the fact, 
the use of animals for that purpose is no longer necessary. Three 
himdred years ago Harvey was cutting dogs to find out about the 
circulation of the blood. He established his point. Mankind has re- 
ceived the benefits of that work, and it has not been necessary to cut 
them any more for that purpose. That is always so with this re- 
search work. When the point is once established or disproved, then 
the necessity of using those animals for that purpose no longer exists. 

Another category in which living animals are used for the purposes 
of the physician, as Dr. Hunt has gone into, is the testing of drugs 
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in the treatment of disease. He spoke of digitalis in the treatment 
of heart cases. The entire difference between the success and failure 
is the potency of the drug which we have before us. Of course you 
can try out the potency on the patients, and if the patients die, you 
can throw away the sample and get another batch of digitalis. But 
it is much easier to carry out that experiment on a dog. The dog is 
completely anesthetized. He never regains consciousness. 

Another drug that may be mentioned is ergot. It is the great 
stand-by in cases of women who are bleeding after childbirth. Now 
there is a great difference in the potency of different preparations of 
ergot. When in a desperate emergency you have not the time to 
test out your ergot by human experimentation, you want a prepa- 
ration that you know is exactly right, and the best way to be sure of 
having such a preparation is to test it out on animals. I am not very 
familiar with the details of that work, but my impression is that 
the animal used is the rooster. It acts by causing a contraction of 
the blood vessels. That is the way it stops a hemorrhage. If a dose 
is given to a rooster the contraction is shown by the comb turning 
pale. In that way an insignificant amount of discomfort is caused 
to the animal, but hundreds of lives may be sayed by the drug. 

Reference has been made to the experiments on pregnant animals, 
but the physician feels that a pregnant woman is of infinitely more 
consequence than the animal, and the idea of saying that animals 
should not be used for testing out drugs which are needed for des- 
perate purposes is simply absurd. 

Another way for which animals are used in testing out drugs is in 
testing sera, antitoxins, and vaccines. It is very important that these 
be not contaminated, say with the spores or germs of tetanus or lock- 
jaw. It occasionally occurs that vaccines put on the market are con- 
taminated. You can find out after killing a sufficient number of 
children that a particular batch is dangerous. But it is more hu- 
mane to try it on an animal. To be sure, if the spores or germs of 
tetanus are there, the animal will contract tetanus. But what is that 
as compared with saving the lives of children and people ? It is the 
larger humanity that we want to consider, the humanity that con- 
siders the welfare of man rather than that of a small number of 
animals. 

Another use of animals is to produce antitoxin, for which -purpose 
horses are used, the diphtheria, pneumonia, and meningitis, for all 
of which antitoxins horses are used. There are perhaps 1,500' or 
2,000 horses used in this country for manufacturing antitoxins. 

Senator Ashurst. Much has been said about hydrophobia. Down 
in my part of the country, in the southwestern part, we have a large 
number of hydrophobia cases arising from the bite of a skunk. I 
want you to develop the fact whether or not this Pasteur remedy was 
developed by experiments on living animals. 

Dr. McCoy. We have a man dealing with the subject of hydro- 
phobia. 

Dr. Nichols. That is a subject I am not familiar with. 

Now, speaking of the use of horses for testing antitoxins and pro- 
ducing antitoxins in daily work, horses are not subjected to much 
suffering. The whole thing was developed originally by animal 
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experimentation. Nobody can controvert it. I will not say that 
they do not deny the perfectly obvious results obtained from anti- 
toxins. Plenty of people deny it, but they can not controvert the 
fact that it has produced a vast saving of life in the treatment of 
disease to which the antitoxins are applicable. 

Take the case of tetanus. At the beginning of the war there was 
no supply of tetanus antitoxin on hand for soldiers, so there were a 
^-ast number of cases of tetanus or lockjaw from the wounds of the 
war. I do not know the figures, but it was one of the bad things that 
followed the opening of the war. The producers in this country got 
busy and made tetanus sera by the million doses, and during the 
latter years of the war tetanus was as rare as previously it had been 
common. I would say that perhaps the lives of a million soldiers 
were saved by the use of tetanus antitoxin. In the face of results 
like these, it is absolutely absurd to say that no benefit has been ob- 
tained from the use of living animals for medical purposes. 

Another category for which animals are used is in the diagnosis 
of disease. Now, very recently mice hase been used in the diagnosis 
or differentiation of different kinds of pneumonia. A year ago mice 
were selling at $1 apiece for that purpose. They were used to deter- 
mine which cases were suitable for pneumonia sera, which are onlj' 
only applicable to certain classes of the cases. That was an instance 
of the use of animals for diagnosis. 

Another is the use of guinea pigs in diagnosis of cases of tuber- 
culosis in men. The guinea pig will frequently find the bacillus 
when the most expert pathologist will not. In many cases *the 

f guinea pig is resorted to to determine if a given case is suffering 
rom tuberculosis, for instance in tuberculosis of the kidneys. The 
determination of whether a serious operation should be performed or 
not will depend on the exact diagnosis, and frequently the only way 
to find it out is to inject a portion of the pus into the guinea pig. If 
the guinea-pig dies or is killed and found to be infected with tuber- 
culosis, then the operation may be resorted to, or not if the contrary 
is found to be the case. It is ridiculous to say that the suffering that 
may be caused to this guinea pig, his torture, is useless when it may 
mean a life-saving operation or dispenses with an operation. 

Now, the benefits to the physician are so numerous that it is abso- 
lutely inconceivable how people who are sane and have any vestige 
of common sense can deny these results. They can deny them, but 
they can not controvert them. They go so far sometimes as to say 
that if the question lay between their lives and the lives of the mem- 
bers of their families, and the life of a guinea pig, they would save 
the guinea pig and let their own people suffer and die. That state- 
ment has been repeatedly made. 

Now, in connection with that, I wish to cite a personal experience 
of some 15 years ago. One of the vice presidents of the Washington 
Anti- Vivisection Society was in doubt as to whether he had tuber- 
culosis, and I was therefore asked to inoculate a guinea pig with his 
discharges. He was perfectly willing to deprive other people, to de- 
prive the public, of the right to use living animals in diagnosis, using 
animals in research, but he was very keen to have his own condition 
determined. 
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Eev. Dr. Smith. There is no antivivisection society in Washington. 

Senator Norris. All right. You will have an opportunity to show 
that. ■ 

Dr. Nichols. He was at the head of the antivivisection movement, 
and there were 15 or 20 of them here. 

Rev. Dr. Smith;. You are mistaken. 

Dr. Nichols. I do not know the name of the society. 

Senator Norris. Let us not get into an argument. 

Dr. Nichols. This man had posed as an official representative of 
the antivivisection movement. He was perfectly willing in his own 
case to resort to these measures for diagnosis that he was willing to 
deprive the public of, and my telephone was kept hot with the in- 
quiries of that man wanting to know whether the guinea pig was 
going to die or was getting along all right. I think the animal died, 
out I have forgotten what we found at the post-mortem. 

One of the points that has been advanced to show the use- 
lessness, the futility, and failure of animal experimentation is 
the fact that disease like heart disease, arterial disease, and Bright's 
disease are increasing in frequency. To my mind, that is a testi- 
mony not of the failure of experimental medicine, but it is a testi- 
mony in corroboration of its success. Those are diseases of old 
age. Everybody has got to die of some disease of old age if they 
are saved from the other diseases, and more people are going to live 
to die of Bright's disease, heart disease, and arterial disease; so far 
from being a failure of experimental medicine it shows that people 
are iiving to old age, and dying of the diseases that are associated 
with old age. 

As to the special case of dogs, it is perfectly obvious that this 
bill is the entering wedge ; that pretext is taken of the dog and his 
service in the war as an entering wedge against any use of live ani- 
mals for medical purposes. It has been shown here that the principal 
service of the dog in this war was in that very experimental work 
which it is now sought to deprive the world of. If the dog was 
valuable and serviceable to humanity in this war, why in future 
militarj^ wars or war against disease should the same use of the dog 
be prohibited? We might say that beef won the war; why not pro- 
hibit the slaughter of any more cattle? The same way with the 
horses. The horses suffered a great deal in the war. People love the 
horse as they do the dog. Why not exempt the horse in the future 
from work and labor ? Do not require them to haul and work. Give 
them an eight-hour day or six-hour day or 44-hour week, and say 
that in the future they should not be used for producing antitoxin 
and sera. The same thing applies to the horse exactly with just as 
much force as to the dog. 

It is perfectly obvious that this is a pretext against the larger 
question of the use of animals in medical service, and when we get 
rid of the lurid exaggerations and the sentiment that regards the 
welfare of animals and disregards the infinitely larger welfare of 
mankind there can be no choice in the minds of any sane, sensible 
person as to which is right, and which is best for humanity and the 
world. 

Dr. McCoy. May I introduce Dr. Stimson to answer the question 
that was asked a moment ago regarding rabies? 
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STATEMENT OF DB. A. H. STIHSON, ASSISTANT DIBECTOB, 

HYGIENIC LABOSATOEY. 

Mr. Stimson. What was the question, Senator? 
Senator Ashurst. I do not want to proceed out of the regular 
order. I am interested in hydrophobia, because we have skunks in 

the Southwest 

Senator Norris. Why do you not kill them ? 
Senator Ashurst. We have killed many of them. When he bites 
he leaves a germ which incubates in about nine days, and hydro- 
phobia springs from it, and if you have ever seen a person suflfering 
from hydrophobia, you will be willing to go to any length to over- 
come it. 

What I wanted to know is, these patients that are sent to our 
various Pasteur institutes — ^we have to send large numbers from 
Arizona — did this treatment come about from experiments on dogs? 

Dr. Stimson. Pasteur did almost all his work on dogs and de- 
veloped his treatment from his experiments on dogs. 

Senator Ashurst. I know if a man is bitten by a skunk — ^they bito 
at night, usually bite in the nOse or on the face and if they can catch 
the skunk, the medical man can tell whether it is a skunk having 
hydrophobia or not. If it has black specks in its brain it is a 
hydrophobia skunk. If it 'does not have the black specks, the man 
bitten is in no danger. But if the brain has the black specks, the 
physician knows that the man bitten will have hydrophobia. 

Dr. Stimson. A very similar process is carried on here among 
dogs in the prevention of hydrophobia. The* brains of these dogs 
are sent in for examination. Babies, of course, is principally a dis- 
ease of dogs. 

Senator Ashurst. How do cows have it? 

Dr. Stimson. Cows get it from dogs. Dogs undoubtedly harbor 
the disease and keep it going, and except in those instances that you 
mention, the case of skunks, wolves, and some other animals, mostly 
of the dog genus, the perpetuation of the disease is confined to dogs. 
The greater part of all that work was done by Pasteur on dogs. 

Senator Norris. Could any other animal have been used? 

Dr. Stimson. No other animal could have been used to determine 
the particular points which were very basic to an understanding of 
the disease, simply because of the fact that the dog is the permanent 
transmitter of the disease. 

If we could get rid of rabies among dogs we would have no more 
of it in any other animals, except in the case of skunks or wolves 
that have not been exterminated. 

Dr. McCoy. We will introduce further witnesses if the committee 
desires. We have a number who wish to be heard if the committee 
would like to hear them. 

Senator Norris. How long would it take? 

Dr. McCoT. I think less than an hour. 

Senator Norris. But there will be some rebuttal? 

Dr. McCoy. We have several men from out of town. We could 
introduce them. 

Senator Norris. Yes. I will let you call them in the order you wish. 

Dr. McCoy. Professor Stiles, the man who put hookworm on the 
map. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. C. W. STILES, PEOFESSOE OF ZOOLOGY. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SEEVICE. 

Col. Stiles. The introduction I had at this moment was different 
from the one I had a while ago, when the man who introduced me 
said that I was full of my su)b]ect. 

I appear here in opposition to this bill, first, with a brief for tens 
of thousands of little sick children in the South ; and secondly, after 
that I appear as attorney for the dog. 

We have in the human animal three distinct types of hookworm 
disease. The life history of this disease, its method of infection, and 
its method of prevention, were developed by experimentation on the 
dog. We could have taken the wolf, but wolves are not handy, and 
a little difficult to handle. The dog was the most practical to take, 
not because he has such a high brain, but because his intestinal tract 
is much more similar to the intestinal tract of man than is the in- 
testinal tract of rabbits^ guinea pigs, sheep, and cats. It was entirely 
a matter of the intestinal tract, and the fact that the dogs have 
hookworm disease, while rabbits have not. The dog was therefore 
our logical animal for experimentation, and by experimenting on 
the dog, we have got certain scientific facts in regard to the life his- 
tory of the disease. 

Now in the early experience of the disease, we found that the death 
rate under treatment was 7 per cent. Seven persons out of every 
hundred who underwent the treatment for hookworm, disease died, 
according to the best statistics available. This was a pretty im- 
portant proposition when you remember that we had hundreds of 
thousands of hookworm children in the Southern States whom we 
wanted, to treat. It was therefore natural that we should try to find 
out why this 7 per cent died. The experiments were conducted here 
in Washington and were conducted on dogs. They were the only 
available animals, the only practical animals upon which this ex- 
periment could be made. As a result of experimentation here in the 
District of Columbia on about 20 dogs, which were not anaesthetized, 
we were able to develop the faults of the existing treatment. 

Now let us start out with the 7 per cent mortality of cases under 
treatment due directly to the treatment which was used in those days. 
There have been treated in the Southern States up to date over 
500,000 human beings by the mpdified method. Accordingly, as- 
suming that the same mortality of 7 per cent would have obtained 
under treatment during the past 10 years, which had been the per- 
centage in the early history of the subject, these new experiments 
on 20 dogs in the District of Columbia have saved the lives of 35,000 
people in the Southern States, certainly 35,000 people who would 
have died during the period of treatment. You ask for a practical 
demonstration of some experiment performed on dogs; that is one. 

Senator Norms. They would have died on account of the treat- 
ment? 

Col. Stiles. On account of the treatment, not on account of the 
disease. In our effort to save the children from the disease we would 
have killed 35,000 of the children by the treatment that we would 
have given, or as an alternative we could have refrained from the 
campaign to cure about 2,000,000 people who had the infection. 
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Senator Norms. I take it now that there are none who die On ac- 
count of the treatment? 

Col. Stiles. When this particular method of treatment is carried 
out we do not have any deaths. I do not know of a single case of 
death that has resulted from this modified treatment. I submit, gen- 
tlemen, that that is a practical case of experimentation on animals 
wKere we have gotten some good out of it. 

Senator Ashurst. If you will pardon me, I do not want to be 
tedious, but could you, in a minute or two, tell us how you bring 
about this treatment that you have discovered? I hope it will be 
brief. 

Col. Stiles. The early treatment consisted in giving thymol. Now 
that is a very depressing drug, and in order to stimulate the patient 
and carry him through his depression, some form of alcohol was 
usually administered. Not only that, thymol was followed by castor 
oil. We found out in our experiments on dogs that there were two 
steps in the experiment : First of all this drug, this poison, thymol, is 
soluble part for part both in alcohol and in castor oil, so when we 
gave whisky or other stimulants to our patient to stimulate him 
over the depressing effects of thymol, and then following that we 
gave the castor oil to sweep the parasites out of the patient, we inten- 
sified the intoxication of the patient and killed seven out of a hun- 
dred. We found out by experimentation on dogs that if we would 
do away with the alcohol and use some other drug than castor oil, 
Tve did not have these bad results, and by that simple little experi- 
ment, involving 20 dogs, conducted here in the District of Columbia, 
that fact is, I think, established that 35,000 human lives have been 
saved in the South in the treatment of 500,000 cases of hookworm. 

Senator Ashurst. 500,000 ? ' 

Col. STUiES. Quite enough, sir. There are a number of facts with 
regard to hookworm disease that must be cleared up. These must 
be cleared up or there will be some people die who need not die. Our 
dog is the only practical animal left for the experimentation. 

So much for my position in defending the experimentation on the 
dog as applied to the hookworm disease in human beings. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to change my role and appear as attorney 
for the dog. I am by profession a zoologist, not a practicing physi- 
cian. It is my job to study animals, scientifically to study their inter- 
relation with each other and with man. As a professional zoologist, 
I wish to submit most respectfully that I have a right to speak for 
the dog. 

Now, my clients, the dogs, have three different forms of hookworm 
disease. There are many points in regard to the treatment and the 
infection of this disease in the dogs which are not clear to us at pres- 
ent. We can leave the logs to experimentation by the veterinarians 
if we wish, and we will eventually possibly develop the facts that we 
want. But it would take probably 50 years to do so. In the part 
of the country where I am stationed, namely. North Carolina, from 
60 to 80 per cent of the fine-bred pups in some instances die of the 
hookworm disease. I protest for my clients against the passage 
of a bill which will prevent me from saving the lives of 60 to 80 per 
cent of my clients in North Carolina among the dogs. If you pass 
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that bill here, you are going to take the dog away from me for 
experimental purposes, and the reaction is going to be against the 
dog. We are going to have any number ox oui* fine dogs die from 
hookworm disease, which we might otherwise save if we can scrap 
this bill. 

Now, the challenge has been put forward that experimentation 
has not given any practical results. My esteemed colleague, from 
New York, of the medical profession has put that forward. I will 
ask my esteemed colleague to look up the history of the following 
diseases — ^these diseases occur in my own specialty — ^namely, the 
parasitic diseases. I will vouch for these diseases. The advance in 
these cases was made by experimentation, and in about half of the 
cases by experimentation upon dogs. We have in this country a 
disease known as trichinosis, which occurs in about 2 per cent of the 
hogs of the United States. The essential facts of the life history in 
trichinosis were discovered in an experiment on three dogs. 

Going back of that zoologists discovered by experiment the life his- 
tory of tapeworms. Man is blest with about 15 diflPerent kinds of 
tapeworms. The principle of the life history of tapeworms was 
established by experiment on dogs. 

There is a more serious disease known as the hydatid disease. The 
life history was made on experimentation on the dog. Also the 
hookworm disease of man. 

We have a disease known as ascariasis. Our knowledge of that 
disease has been based on experimentation. Also stomach-worm 
disease. Sleeping sickness, strogyloidosis, amebic dysentery, cocci- 
diosis, sarcosporidiosis, and Texas fever. Our knowledge of these 
diseases is based to no little extent upon animal experimentation, and 
our knowledge of malaria and yellow fever go back to the experi- 
mentation upon Texas fever. Uur knowledge of each of these dis- 
eases, including scab in sheep, which, economically speaking, was one 
of the most important diseases of this country in 1900, was based 
upon experimentation, and that disease is now becoming a thing of 
the past. Our knowledge of the life history of lung mike disease, 
liver fluke disease, and blood fluke disease is based absolutely and 
mtirely upon animal experimentation. The man who challenges 
this statement simply tacitly admits that he is not familiar with the 
facts. 

A point has been made in regard to the effects of animal eicperi- 
mentation on the experimenter. I have experimented with animals 
for over 30 years. Before I began this work I was very fond of 
hunting and fishing. I give you my word I can not now go hunting 
and fishing for pleasure. That is the effect animal experimenta- 
tion has had on me. That same effect was had on Louis Pasteur and 
on Rudolph Leuckart, who were two of the great animal experi- 
menters of the world. They were the most chicken-hearted men I 
have ever met in my life. 

Senator Norris. Do you not think^ notwithstanding that, that as a 
rule, when anyone is engaged in killing either animals or men, it 
does have a tendency to lessen their regard for suffering? 

Col. Stiles. That may be a theoretical conclusion that is more or 
less well founded. My personal experience with many vivisectors 
is that they abhor causing unnecessary pain. 
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Senator Norms. I think most writers agree, for instance, that in 
trlie commission of crime, which is another thing similar to it, the 
man who commits a crime when he first starts out in his criminal 
course is very careful and is conscience stricken, but if he keeps at 
it long enough he does not have any regard for the morality of it,, 
but the only thing that bothers him is to avoid detection. 

Col. Stiles. I am well aware of the principle that you raise. I 
can simply reply that in my personal experience with many vivi- 
sectors in Europe and America, they are by and large a chicken- 
hearted class of men. 

Senator Norms. Well, I would not call them chicken-hearted. Da 
you not suppose, perhaps, the broader experience that you get in life 
nas a tendency to have that ejffect? 

Col. Stiles. I think it is a fact that we come in contact with human 
suffering when we see people suffer, and we will not let anything 
suffer unnecessarily. 

Senator Norris. Well, now, I may mention my own case. I used 
to be a great hunter, and I took a gi'eat deal of pleasure and com- 
fort in quail hunting, among other things. But now I could not bo 
induced to kill a quail for love or money. I would defend a quail 
almost like I would a human being. I would like to pass a law that 
would make it illegal to hunt them under any circumstances. Now, 
I do not know why I have changed. It has not been because I was 
killing quails or killing other things. There is some other reason. 

• Col. Stiles. I think if you will poll the vivisectors you will find" 
that the mass of them do not like to hunt or fish, and that they 
avoid on every occasion possible the sight of suffering. 

My final point is simply this, sir : The point has been raised that 
we are more or less immoral in our work. I hope that our friend of 
the cloth will agree with me that we have a pretty good example, 
namely, when a deep sleep fell upon Adam a case of vivisection oc- 
curred, the first in the world, and woman was made. 
Dr. McCoy. May I introduce Dr. CuUen, of Baltimore ? 

STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS S. CTIILEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE DEFENSE OF MEDICAL RESEARCH; MEDICO- 
CHIRTIRQICAL FACTILTY OF MARYLAND. 

Dr. CuLLEN. Mr. Chairman, I am just in the same position Dr» 
Flexner was in. I am just as fond of dogs as he is, and my best 
friend in Baltimore is my Scottie. When he is taken sick he is at 
once sent to Hunterian Laboratory at the Johns Hopkins HospitaL 
I owe a great deal of gratitude to the men there for saving him on at 
least one occasion. 

We in surgery, particularly abdominal surgery, are very much 
like plumbers and gas fitters. 

Senator Norris. I always thought so. [Laughter.] 

Dr. CuLLEN. It is not our fault. It is what we have to deal with, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Very frequently we have large tumors to take out or inflammatory 
masses to remove. When we get those out and there is the injury to 
the bowel or injury to the little tubes from the kidney to the bladder, 
we have to take out a section of the bowel or of the small tube going 
to the bladder and join up the tubes and make them water-tight. If 
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you wat('h other people do it, you can not do it successfully the first 
time. You have either got to lose a few patients or lose a few dogs. 
When you are dealing with these small tubes from the kidney to the 
bladder you have to make them absolutely water-tight. You are 
liable to make one or two failures. Is it better to make a failure on 
a dog or to lose one or two human beings ? When we do this work on 
dogs, the dogs are always anesthetized. The same technique is car- 
ried out as with humans. They are given morphia to relieve pain, 
just as with human beings. The object is to get the result with a 
minimum number of losses, and they are cared for just as carefully 
as human beings would be. I personally have not done much experi- 
mentation from the scientific standpoint. I have only worked prac- 
tically, with students in order to make good surgeons of them. But 
I have been closely associated with Prof. Welch's laboratory for 28 
years, and I have yet to see an instance of cruelty. 

Now, the question comes up, is it advisable for a carpenter's ap- 
prentice to start in with rough lumber or with mahogany, the ma- 
hogany in this case representing the human being and the rough 
lumber representing the scrub dogs that are sent to the pound, and 
that are to be killed in a day or two, not the valuable dogs of the 
home or the pets. 

Just one word as to light anesthesia. We heard considerable about 
that this morning, and whether the animal was really sleeping or not. 
If you are doing an operation on a hand or an arm, you give just as 
small an amount of anesthetic as possible. The best anesthetic is the 
one that just keeps the patients under so that they will not be 
drugged with it, and as soon as the operation is over they will come 
out of it. If you are taking out an appendix, you just give enough 
to remove it. If the gall bladder, you give more. With a light 
anesthetic a patient will come out more quickly, and a light Anesthetic 
is found to be the best. 

The profound anesthetic is the one that is used when you get near 
vital points. 

We were told this morning that there has been no improvement 
in the treatment of cancer for a great man}^ years. This is untrue. 
Take just one subject — cancer of the womb. I have had 26 per cent 
of the cases that were operated on well after five years. In cases of 
cancer in anotlier portion of the womb, you can cure two-thirds. 
Sucli a thing 25 or 30 years ago was absolutely unheard of, all died. 
While many die, we are saving many; many more than heretofore. 

In conclusion, I would just like to say that several years ago it 
fell to my lot to operate on one of the successors of Dr. Smith, 
at Saint Michaels and All Angels, in Baltimore and I would like to 
tell him that tlie result was infinitely more satisfactory that it would 
have been if there had not been experimentation on dogs in my 
earlier surgical career. The laity of the country have to rely on the 
medical profession for the treatment of the individual. I think that 
they can thoroughly trust a medical man to look after the dog. 

Surgery in the United States has made wonderful advances in 
the last 25 to 50 years. It was my privilege a few years ago to deliver 
the presidential' address to the Society of Southern Surgeons, and 
in order to give some idea as to what has been accomplished I will 
give the members of the committee copies of the address on that 
occasion. 
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Dr. McCoy. We have Dr. William Pepper, member of the Council 
of Medical Education of the American Medical Association. 

STATEMENT OF DE. WILLIAM PEPPEE, DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, TINIVEE8ITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, MEMBEE OF THE 
COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE AMEEICAN MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Pepper. I simply want to say a few words as a member of the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association. 
The council is at present engaged in visiting and inspecting the 85 
medical schools in this country, and the duty of the council is to 
see that proper medical instruction and proper equipment, and so 
forth, exist in these different schools. In other words, to take an 
interest in medical education and see what can be done to help niedi^ 
cal education, and on behalf of the council I want to say that one 
of the things which we are anxious to ascertain in visiting these 
different schools is the facilities which the teachers there have for 
research work. 

From an educational point of view, it is a truism to say that the 
man who has not done any research work, who is not of an investi- 
gating turn of mind, is a poorer teacher than the man who has 
worked and tried to ascertain the facts of science which we all 
^vant to learn. We have just heard from Dr. CuUen of untried 
men starting in to do serious surgical work. Those who are engaged 
in teaching young men to be surgeons feel the responsibility of their 
position in trying to turn out doctors and surgeons competent to 
practice upon whomsoever first consults them. We feel we must 
graduate men who know what they are going to do, aiid there are a 
great many things that a man is not fit to do if he has simply heard 
how it should be done and has never tried it himself. 

There are certain things which every young man who is going to 
be a surgeon should try — should do. He ought not to do it on his fel- 
low man, he should trj^ it first on some animal. And this bill, as we 
heard it stated, is meant as an entering wedge toward the abolition 
of experimental work. If such a sad state of affairs ever comes to 
pass the medical schools of this country are going to suffer, and the 
product of the medical schools is going to be of a much lower 
character, the teaching is going to be poorer, and in every way there 
will be a distinct deterioration, and therefore as one of this body 
who are chiefly interested in medical education, I want to impress 
upon you the value and the necessity of acting unfavorably upon 
this bill. From a pedagogical standpoint, you are going to hurt the 
education of youn^ men and women of this country who are going 
to study medicine if you do anything which would put in any way 
a hedge about experimental work. 

Dr. McCoy. We have one more man from out of town. Dr. Carlson. 

Senator Norris. All right ; let us have him. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. A. J. CARLSON, PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Prof. CarijSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
shall be brief. I have very little new to add to what has been said 
against the bill. I feel, gentlemen, that it is really questioning the 
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intelligence of Members of the Senate of the United States to debate 
the question whether anything useful is to come out of animal experi- 
mentation. It is not a debatable question among informed men, lay- 
anen, or scientists, in the United States, or in any part of the world 
to-day. We are forgetting that the very warp and woof of our 
biological and medical conceptions of to-day have grown out of ani- 
mal experimentation. 

There is nothing to be added except in connection with a point 
or two brought out by Col. Stiles, the cruelty charge, the effect of 
animal experimentation upon the experimenter himself, and in the 
case of the medical student, the effect on the medical student him- 
self. I was prompted to say, as the prior speaker said, that this is an 
entering wedge so that they may have the bulge on all experimenta- 
tions, and we are agreed that the effect of this would be to render the 
medical profession much less effective. I have been a medical teacher 
for 20 years. I have been an animal experimenter, using vivisec- 
tion in teaching and in research work for 20 years, and many of the 
men here, Dr. Stiles, Dr. Cannon, Dr. Hunt, and Prof. Welch are 
both teachers and experimenters. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, that 
live must have something more tangible than the mere statement that 
we are cruel, that we practice cruelty, and that the result of animal 
experimentation is of no consequence. We have got to be judged by 
the same standard that you judge the question of cruelty in any other 
member of society: How do we treat our wives and children? How 
do we act as citizens in a community? Are we singled out by our 
fellow citizens of Chicago, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston as cruel men or women? We have exactly the same standing 
in the university circles and in the community as the rest of the uni- 
versity teachers and instructors, in the humanities, in history, in 
chemistry, and in physics, and I submit to you, gentlemen, that we 
have got to have something else than loose statements from a group 
of misguided people like these that the teaching produces cruelty. 
I submit that we must have a statement from the hundreds of 
students who have gone from our medical schools as to whether 
their term of teaching and instructing has made them cruel, and 
then they should have an analysis regarding those of us who are 
engaged in teaching and in this practice as a life work. Of course 
it may be difficult to see one's self. Personally I feel exactly as 
Dr. Stiles said, that this intense work on the mysterious, diffi- 
cult, and extremely complex phenonmena of life gives you very 
much greater respect and regard not only for the dog, for the 
snake, and everything in life, wherever it appears, and person- 
ally I feel that on me this work has reacted far other than by pro- 
ducing cruelty. I believe that my humanity has been cultivated, not 
only toward the dog but toward man, and that so far as has been 
my experience, I know that it is the effect with most of the animal 
experimenters in this country and Europe. 

Dr. McCoT. That concludes the out-of-town people. We would 
like to present the rules and regulations. 

Snator Norris. All right. 

Dr. Cannon. I shouldlike, with regard to this question of cruelty, 
to refer you to some rules which have been adopted by corporate ac- 
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tion all through the country in medical schools and institutes where 
animal experimentation is carried on, rules which express the spirit 
and the manner in which investigations are conducted, and also the 
effort which is made to minimize to the last degree any experience 
of pain on the part of the animals. [Reading:] 

RULES BBGABDINO ANIMALS. 

1. Vagrant dogs and cats brought to this laboratory and purchased here shaU 
be held at least as long as at the city pound, and shaU be returned to their 
owners if claimed and identified. 

2. Animals in the laboratory shall receive every consideration for their 
bodily comfort ; they shaU be kindly treated, properly fed, and their surround- 
ings kept in the best possible sanitary condition. 

3. No operations on animals shall be made except with the sanction of the 
€!lirector of the laboratory, who holds himself responsible for the importance 
of the problems studied and for the propriety of the procedures used in the 
solution of these problems. 

' 4. In any operation likely to cause greater discomfort than that attending 
anesthetization, the animal shall first be rendered incapable of perceiving pain 
and shall be maintained in that condition until the operation is ended. 

Exceptions to this rule will be made by the director alone, and then only 
when anesthesia would defeat the object of the experiment. In such cases 
an anesthetic shall be used so far as possible and may be discontinued only so 
long as Is absolutely essential for the necessary observations. 

5. At the conclusion of the experiment the animal shall be killed painlessly. 

Exceptions to this rule will be made only when continuance of the animal's 
life is necessary to determine the result of the experiment. In that case, the 
same aseptic precautions shall be observed during the operation, and so far as 
possible the same care shall be taken to minimize discomforts during the con- 
valescence as in a hospital for human beings. 

Dnusx?T0B OF THE Labosatobt. 

Those rules were adopted about eight years ago and under 
them animal experimentation has been carried on in this country 
since that time. 

Senator Norris. Who adopted them? 

Dr. -Cannon. They are a summary of the rules v^hich vs^ere first 
formulated in the Johns Hopkins Medical School in the eighties, 
later adopted in the Harvard medical school and more recent l}' 
in other laboratories. 

Senator Norris. What I was trying to get at is by my question 
how universally they are used. 

Dr. Cannon. They are used in practically every medical school in 
which there is animal experimentation. 

Senator Norris. Is there some organization that covers the whole 
country that is governed by these rules? 

Dr. Cannon. The reason these rules were adopted was that it 
was desired that some recognition should be made of the popular 
interest in the way experiments on animals are being carried on. 
We found that there are rules already existing in certain lab- 
oratories. We collected those rules, summarized them in the form 
presented here, and then sent them to the laboratories through- 
out the country. 

Senator Norris. You say " we." 

Dr. Cannon. It was the bureau for the protection of medical 
research of the American Medical Association. 

Senator Norris. Is it safe to say that these rules that you have 
read are of universal application in all cases where vivisection takes 
place ? 
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Dr. Cannon. I should say so, yes. They are posted in the labo- 
ratory rooms, and there is a place here for the director of the labo- 
ratory to sign his name. 

Then again, with reference to the effect of this work on the experi- 
menter, I wish to testify that when I was a boy I used to go fishing, 
and I enjoyed it. A few years ago I went fishing with a boy 
about the age I was when I used to fish. The first fish that we 
got into the boat led me immediately to take out my knife and 
destroy its brain, because I could not endure seeing the fish lie there 
gasping for air. If we are such immoral monsters as the persons 
on the other side of this table assume that we are, I should say 
that we ought to be locked up. 

Senator Ashurst. Instead of treating children. 

Dr. Cannon. Yes. 

Theii I would like to submit two letters which have been sent by 
two very well known surgeons, perhaps you know them. Dr. Walter 
E. Danby and Dr. Harvey Gushing. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. The gentleman has already spoken once. 

Senator Norris. There will be no limitation to anybody when we 
get through. 

Dr. Cannon. Dr. Cushing, who is a world-famous surgeon, has 
written me as follows [reading] : 

Petee Bent Bkigham Hospital, 

Boston, October 28, 1919. 
Prof. Walter B. Cannon, 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Cannon: I reg:ret that it wiU not be possible for me to go to the 
Senate hearing in Washington scheduled for Saturday, the 31st. 

I can hardly believe that any doubt remains in the minds of intelligent 
people regarding the benefits which man and animals have both received 
through animal experimentation. The antivivisectionists and the antivac- 
cinationists have had good cause to keep quiet since the efforts of the English 
group to block the typhoid inoculation of the British troops and to forbid the 
use of antitetanus toxin. This movement was followed by such a cry of 
indignation at the time that it is discouraging to find these people returning 
to their old program even before the peace treaty is signed, when our legis- 
lative bodies should be, and are, concerned with matters of real moment. 

So far as my own work is concerned it is based entirely on animal experi- 
mentation. The early knowledge of cerebral localization was, of course, ac- 
quired through the experiments on monkeys, but the dog, nevertheless, has 
given his full share to our knowledge of the diseases of the nervous system. 
Disease of the pituitary body is but one example. 

That is the interesting little body at the base of the brain that you 
inquired about earlier to-day. Dr. Hunt was talking about it. That 
may become the seat of a tumor, and if that tumor grows it presses 
on the nerves of the eyes and causes blindness. [Continuing reading:] 

And we are finding that pituitary disease is as -common in the community 
as thyroid disease, and every one of the patients who comes here and by 
operation may possibly be saved from a life of blindness may well thank the 
dog for this blessing. You are, of course, aware that our knowledge of these 
conditions dates back to a series of surgical experiments on dogs, experiments 
for which I have been publicly abused by the American Antivivisection So- 
ciety, and one former member of this organization, to my knowledge, has had 
her visio)) saved as a result of these very experiments. 

An infinite number of examples could be given in which the dog and the 
dog alone — for no other animal could have served the same purpose — has thuS 
benefited mankind. When animals have not been capable through experi- 
mentation of throwing the needed light on a given subject, human beings have 
often volunteered to experiments themselves. This was true of our band of 
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volunteers who were subjected to the trench-fever experiments under Col. 
Strong in Flanders in ' 1918, and I may add that these men have received 
neither sympathy nor recognition for this courageous service. But when it 
came to testing out the effects of poisonous gas, for which animals could be 
used as well, the Government naturally prefers to utilize less valuable material. 
I can not believe that the American people will ever turn their ear again 
to the sentimental pleas of these possibly well-meaning, but unquestionably 
ignorant people, and it is outrageous that our hard-pressed legislators should 
be annoyed by them. It is high time that a bill of quite another sort be in- 
troduced in both our National as well as State Legislatures, but even this 
should wait until our present post-bellum difficulties are straightened out. 
This bill should be one directing that such vagrant dogs and other animals as 
are needed for the solution of problems relating to public health be placed, 
under proper regulations, at the disposal of those institutions and individuals 
who are capable of advancing our knowledge of disease, whether in man or 
animals, through their proper use. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Habvey Gushing. 

(The other letter referred to is here printed in the record as 
follows:) 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

Baltimore, October 30, 1919. 
Dr. W. B. Cannon. 

Deab Sib: To those who have been actively engaged in attempting to alle- 
viate or prevent human suffering it is difficult to comprehend the viewpoint 
of any antagonism to the pursuit of this purpose. There can be no other 
motive for animal .experimentation. From the results which are apparently 
so evident, it is hard to realize that any honest doubt can exist that this object 
has been abundantly attained. 

In order to avoid general statements regarding the fruits of animal experi- 
mentation I may be pardoned for briefly referring to specific results of my 
own investigations, which have been conducted on various occasions during 
the past eight years. These investigations have been principally upon the 
brain and have been directed toward the solution of practical problems " in 
diagnosis and treatment of brain disorders. Dogs have been used almost ex- 
clusively because other animals, such as cats, monkeys, and rabbits, have been 
poorly resistant to brain operations. Never has an animal been operated upon 
without the anesthesia and surgical precautions of asepsis, exactly as In an 
operation upon a human being. 

As a result of these studies the following resUlts have been attained : 

1. The causes of all forms of hydrocephalus (water on the brain) have been 
discovered ; prior thereto the causes were entirely unknown. 

2. As a result of the discovery of these causes, many cases of hydrocephalus 
have been cured. 

3. Owing to a diversity of causes, several new operations have been devised 
to overcome the causes of the disease. 

4. By introducing air into the cavities of the brain, it is now possible to locate 
practically every brain tumor. Heretofore it was possible to locate only about 
33 per cent, and these only in the last stages of the disease. This procedure is 
called ventriculography, and followed many months of experiments on animals. 

5. By the above procedure early localization and operation of brain tumors 
is possible, thereby preventing the terrible train of symptoms which invariably 
follow brain tumors. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Walteb E. Dandy. 

Senator Norbis. There are some more ladies and gentlemen on 
this side who are already in Washington. 

Dr. McCor. Yes, sir. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, the other side has had all of their 
out-of-town speakers, but there are some out-of-town speakers on our 
side who have not been heard. 

Senator Norris. Is that so ? 
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Eev. Dr. Smith. Dr. Corlies has not been able to speak. He is 
fi'om out of town. 

Senator Norris. Will you be here Tuesday? 

Dr. Corlies. I can not be here that day. I would not take more 
than three minutes. 

Senator Norris. Suppose you go ahead right now, then. 

STATEMENT OF BE. J. C. COBLIES, D. V. S. 

Dr. Corlies. Mr. Chairman, it has been my business for a good 
many years to be associated with dogs and other animals. I happen 
to have a not very high-sounding tiUe, a veterinary surgeon. I had 
the honor and pleasure of lecturing for a number of years, in the 
American Veterinary College, on physiology and morbid pathology, 
and that occupation brought me into direct contact with vivisection. 
I was at one time a vivisector, and I rather gloried in it. I did not 
mind the sight of blood, and I want to say that the cruelties prac- 
ticed there were astounding, and under my supervision, until I re- 
fused to have anything more to do with it, and that is where you 
would naturally expect to find animals experimented on, in a vet- 
erinary college, and there were scores and scores of animals there 
that were experimented on, without any anesthetic. 

Senator Ashurst. Where was this? 

Dr. Corlies. In New York City, 141 West Fifty-fourth Street. 

The statement has been made here that the animals were under 
only partial anesthesia. That simply means that some operators are 
afraid to give anesthetics. During all the time that I was there they 
practically never gave an animal an anesthetic, and they never came 
out of it when they did after they had kept .them under it for some 
time. They know if an animal is given an anesthetic that he is use- 
less for experimental purposes and to watch the results of the opera- 
tion after the animal is through with it. Why in the name of good- 
ness, if they want to use a dog do thej not take him and use him and 
then kill him. I know of 'a hospital where they took a dog and 
opened the pleural cavity and introduced a tube into the esophagus, 
and introduced air into the cavity and watched to see what the effect 
was, and I have been told that they have done the same thing in the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

They made the statement that experiments on the dog told them 
how to guard against yellow fever. They will tell you in Cuba of an 
Irishman who went there and by exterminating the mosquitoes they 
have gotten rid of yellow fever. They do not give any credit to the 
scientific medical men. 

They say that no cruelty is practiced on the dog. I have seen dogs 
in my presence placed on a table and a foot put on a block of wood, 
and some strong man selected from the hospital, and with a heavy 
mallet he would crush that foot. I have seen that time and time 
again. They were not content with bringing a dog into the hospital 
that had been run over with a car, but in order to show the students, 
they must do this thing over and over again. I have-heard that this 
has been done in the Rockefeller Institute. I can not say certainly. 

Senator Norris. Why would they crush the dog's foot? 

Dr. CoRUES. In order to show tiie changes that take place in es- 
tablishing a cure or repair. 
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Senator Norris. They would proceed to treat his foot ? 

Dr. CoRLiEs, They would proceed to treat his foot in order to show 
the changes which go on during life, if nature was left to take its 
course, and to see what happened if pus formed. 

Senator Ashurst. In all instances of wounds there is what I un- 
derstand they call a reaction. If I understand, these reactions are 
a very mysterious thing in all surgery. Has not this crushing of the 
foot been done to determine hoW to avert the shock, how to subdue it, 
or if possible how to prevent it, and what the shock comes from, 
and what may be the cause which would prevent it? Is not that the 
reason. 

Dr. CoRLDEs. Never in the institution where I was. 

Senator Ashurst. What was it done for? 

Dr. CoRLiES. To show the pathological changes that would take 
place in the repairing or the eventual death of the tissue and the 
sluffing off of the foot, the poisoning of the system as the result of 
the absorption of the pus into the system, which sometimes occurs. 

I have seen in many instances dogs placed on the dissecting table 
and the pleural cavity opened and a good strong student holding 
the dog in position so as to see the pulsing of the heart. That has 
been done in class several times. 

Dr. Cannon. May we ask who did this? It is important to find 
•out. 

Dr. CoRLiEs. The professors there. 

Dr. Cannon. Their names. 

Dr. CoRLiES. Samuel E. Percy, and others. 

Senator Norris. That was when you were in the school ? 

Dr. CoRMES. Yes, while I was a student there and while I was a 
member of the faculty. 

Senator Norris. You were a part of the faculty at the school ? 

Dr. CoRLiEs. Yes ; at one time, some time ago. 

Senator Norris. What did you have to do in regard to these experi- 
ments when you were a part of the faculty? Were you responsible 
for that kind of treatment given to animals? 

Dr. CoRLiES. I suppose I was to some extent; yes. 

Senator Norris. What excuse did you give for following that 
course? 

Dr. CoRLiEs. The method of procedure was from the head of the 
college, and we were told to go on and do these things for the bene- 
fit of the students. 

Senator Norris. Did you believe in them then? 

Dr. CoRLiES. Yes, I partly believed in them then, but got cured of 
it afterwards. 

Senator Norris. Did you not know at that time as you know now 
that those experiments might have been performed by more humane 
methods? How long ago was that? 

Dr. CoRiiiES. That was in — I began in 1880— and up to 1884 and 
1885. 

Dr. Cannon. At a veterinary college? 

Dr. CoRMES. Yes, sir. 

In regard to the use of medicines on the dogs and on the human 
race, now it has been conclusively proven that there are some drugs 
-that will fit the human subject very well that will produce an entirely 
•different action upon the dog. Take arsenic. You can not kill a 
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dog with arsenic. His stomach will rebel and throw it off. We 
tried that experiment time and time again.* 

And then in regard to the little gland that was spoken of here, that 
we hear so much of, it seems to me 

Senator Ashurst. This pituitary gland ? 

Dr. CoRUES. That peculiar little gland. They do not know what 
Its use is. They tell you that it is simply a growth. Now, here is a 
gland that is alive. It is live tissue, living tissue, in the animal. If 
the animal is destroyed and that is ground up and injected into the 
human subject has it the same function, the same purpose, the same 
properties ? Does it retain those properties after it is ground up titat 
it had in the living animal ? How does that appeal to you ? It seems 
to me that it is an absurd and ridiculous statement to make. 

Senator Ashurst. You are not prepared to disprove what they 
have said on the subject? 

Dr. CoRLiES. No. 

Senator Norris. It seems to me — ^I may be wrong — ^that the point 
is not whether when ground it will be the same thing as it was in the 
brain. They can not use it as it was in the brain. 

Dr. CoRLriES. Not very well. 

Senator Norris. But the point is, can they use it as it is ground up 
in giving it to the dog, and judge from that what it will do when 
given to a human being ? Is not that the point ? 

Dr. CoRLiEs. They would hope it would have the same effect on the 
dog as it would have on the human being, but are they not mistaken 
in their conclusion as to its having any effect ? 

Senator Norris. They may be, but what it will do when still alive 
at the base of the brain has nothing to do with it. It seems to me as 
if you lose the point. 

Dr. CoRUEs. I maintain it has lost its vitality when it undergoes 
that change. I can not prove that, but I come as near to proving it 
is not so as they can to proving it. 

Dr. Flexner told us something about diabetes. He said the doctor 
will go on and treat it for a long time, and finally nature stops the 
reactions and the patient gets well. It is very evident that the doc- 
tor's treatment was a failure; that what he learned from the dog was 
not of any use, but that nature made the cure. 

Dr. McCoy. Do I understand that that is a quotation from Dr. 
Flexner 's statement? 

Dr. CoRLiES. I think so. 

Dr. McCoy. I believe the record will show very clearly what was 
said. 

Dr. CoRMES. That is what I understdod, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Norris. Now, when there is a contradiction, the commit- 
tee are human and the record is there. If there is a contradiction 
we are presumed to be able to find the truth. 

Dr. CoRUEs. I am merely calling your attention to the things as 
to the other side of the case. 

Senator Norris. I am not finding fault with that. There is no use 
of arguing about what was said. 

Dr. CoRLiES. In regard to the hookworm and trichinosis, I think 
the gentlemen here said that the cure for trichinosis was learned from 
experimentation on the dog. Why, trichinosis was known just as well 
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and treated just as well 150 years ago as it is to-day. [Lail^ter.] 
I can remember when in swaddling clothes the old larmers knew a 
case as soon ag they saw it, and they were ri^ht, because experience 
in that direction has proved that they were right, before vivisection 
was ever thought of. 

About the claim that 35,000 people have been cured of hookworm, 
that is merely a supposition and is not proven, because we know 
recently we had a serious attack of influenza, which passed off of its 
own accord. The doctors said that all they could do was to let it 
run its course. Why not let hookworm run its course the same way? 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Ashitrst. We have hoped by giving these men some lati- 
tude of experiment that they would find something to prevent a dis- 
ease that swept off a million people in 90 days. We hope if they have 
some latitude that they will find something. 

Dr. CoRLiES. I hope they will. [Laughter.] 

Senator Ashurst. If they can experiment on living dogs and 
discover something that would abate the ravages, would not that 
be worth while? 

Dr. CoRLiES. Yes, but I maintain it has not been done. 

Senator Ashurst. Would you be willing to give them a chance to 
try it, because we are told upon responsible authority that this 
same "flu" may make its appearance again at any time? Would 
you shut the door so that they may not make the experiments that 
may save the lives of many more people than fell in this war? 

Dr. CoRiiiES. I maintain they have no right to use a living being 
to arrive at a remedy for that purpose. 

Senator Norris. Your idea is, Doctor, as I understand it, that 
these experiments had no effect because, as you say, nature would 
have done }ust what they did do. 

Dr. CoRLiEs. Would have effected a cure sooner or later in all 
probability. 

Senator Norris. Are you practicing your profession now? 

Dr. CoRLiES. Oh, yes ; every day. [Laughter.] 

He tells us something about antitoxin for the cure of lockjaw. 
Now, when horses are driven on the streets they receive wounds in 
their feet from picking up nails and other sharp instruments, and 
they are very prone to lockjaw. I have used antitoxin ever since it 
was put on the market and I have never saved a case in the case of 
lockjaw. 

We had a case in our town a few days ago of vaccination for 
smallpox. Five days afterwards the child died of lockjaw, tetanus, 
which he received from the giving of that stuff. That is the history 
of all those cases. 

Senator Norris. Will you still continue to use it under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Dr. CoRLiES. No; I have quit using it for the last two years. It 
has proved to me that there is no good in it at the present time. 
If they can find any stuff that is of benefit, I will use it. 

Senator Norris. How would you determine that? Try it on a 
human being? 

Dr. CoRMES. I would find how the people who have confidence in 
it are doing. 
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Senator Norris. How would they find out? How will they find 
out whether it is good? You may take it from some one else, maybe^ 
but how did they find out that it was good? 

Dr. CoRLiES. I am not taking a position on that side of the ques- 
tion. I am only showing that up to the present time it has not 
done any good. 

Senator Norris. But if they find out it is any good yoa will naa 
it? You have tried it and your experiment has been a failure? 

Dr. CoRLiES. Yes; all the experimentation, all the suffering that 
is worked on dogs has never given them anything in the way of re- 
sults. 

Senator Norms. And all your experimentation on human beings 
have had the same result? 

Dr. CoRLiES. Just about the same. I think that is all I have to 
say. 

STATEMENT OF HISS CATHEBINE NICHOLSON. 

Miss Nicholson. I feel as if I must correct the statement made by 
more than one that the dogs used for vivisection are muts from the 

Sound, street dogs that nobody wants. I know that is not true. Dr. 
[unt, I think, is the one that made that statement. It may be true 
that he used those dogs. But I know from my own personal experi- 
ence in Philadelphia what happened a few years ago. There were 
lost a great many dogs which it was found were being used at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was forced to station police to prevent dog 
thieves from getting to the approaches of the university, where they 
got 50 cents to $1 apiece for dogs. We continued that for several 
months, keeping those police omcers there, which proved our con- 
tention that it was the pet dogs that were being used. The news- 
papers stated — and I imagine they ^ot this information from the 
doctors — ^that they had had to stop vivisection at the university be- 
cause they could not get the dogs. 

It was the pet dogs that were being used, not the street dogs, and 
moriB than one of ovCr people gained admission to the basement of 
the laboratory and found their pet dogs there and got them out, and 
the doctors and the superintendent of the laboratory must have 
known that the dogs were pet dogs. 

I remember one case, that of Mr. Keyes, a well-known gentleman 
in this country, who had a pet dog that had saved his life and the 
life of one of his children, and when he lost the dog, he went to 
the university laboratory and found it. It had hardly strength to 
greet him. It was being starved for vivisection. 

That is one side of the tragedy. It is one of the eyils that follows 
in the wake of vivisection. 1 do not care who challenges that state- 
ment, I know it is true. That is one of our experiences in one of the 
large colleges of the country, and I have reason to think that it is so 
in every college. 

When the doctors contended that they could not get enough dogs, 
they tried at session after session of the legislature at Harrisburg 
to make us sell them the dogs collected in the city pound, or in the 
pounds of the State rather. For three or four sessions of the legis- 
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lature we defeated that bill just as it was about to pass. They never 
could force us to do such a thing. 

Senator Norris. Up to that time they were getting dogs from the 
pound in Philadelphia, and they were not sufficient? 

Miss Nicholson. They were not getting pound dogs; they were 
stealing pet dogs from citizens. 

Senator Norris. What became of the pound dogs? 

Miss Nicholson. We were putting them to sleep as painlessly as 
we could within 48 hours. 

Senator Norris. They did not use the pound dogs for vivisection? 

Miss Nicholson. Oh, no. 

iSenator Norris. Why did they not? Was there a law against it? 

Miss Nicholson. Because the city pound at Philadelphia was under 
the charge of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Of course we would not yield up those dogs for vivisection. 

Senator Ashurst. If you had been convinced that by giving up 
these dogs for vivisection you could have prevented these fatalities 
to children, would you have done so? 

Miss Nicholson. I will have to answer that this way. 

Senator Ashurst. Answer yes or no. 

Miss Nicholson. I can not answer it that way. You could not 
convince me of it. 

Senator Ashurst. I want you to answer yes or no. 

Miss Nicholson. If I was convinced that it would save hundreds 
of lives then I might. 

Senator Ashurst. You might? 

Miss Nicholson. I think I would. But I would do it against my 
conscience. Now have I answered you exactly? 

Senator Ashurst. You think you would do it, but it would be 
against your conscience ? 

Miss Nicholson. Yes; I do not think it is the right method. I 
believe there are other methods. I can not answer technical ques- 
tions. I believe for one thing, in my own case when I injured my 
knee, the best surgeons of the city could not cure it, and I went to 
an osteopath and he cured it. [Laughter.] 

One thing that we investigated was the matter of street dogs. In 
many cases we found that in Philadelphia these street dogs are really 
household pets that are stolen. The lowest class of men in the city 
are dog thieves. The authorities knew just what they were doing. 
I also know that the same society was forced to arrest certain 

Shysicians of the university for the terrible cruelty allowed, the con- 
itions allowed before vivisection. We did not bring a trial on the 
subject of vivisection, but the conditions under which the dogs were 
kept, the cruelty exercised before vivisection. 

This subject shows so many ramifications that you have to think of. 
It is not merely taking these dogs and conducting a painless experi- 
ment on the dogs. All these side issues come in. 

Another thing I want to say is that in every State where the 
humane law has not been amended to allow vivisection, vivisection is 
illegal. The doctors admit that that is only the reason they tried 
to put through the pound bill. We said that if that passed, they 
would be legalizing vivisection. At present we are invoking the 
humane laws of the State which say that pain shall not be inflicted 
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upon an animal except for his own benefit. That law is the same in 
all States except in New York State, where the original law was 
amended with this clause, that pain shall not be inflicted on an 
animal except for its own benefit or where scientific research is con- 
cerned, admitting that there must be terrible pain involved in scien- 
tific research, and there must be cruelty. They had to change the 
law in order to make it legal. That has not been done in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the attempt was made in the pound bill. 

The last point I make is this, if Dr. Flexner's work on dogs is so 
satisfactory, why did his own institute perform such terrible experi- 
ments on children? Why did they not stop with d(fgs? I know that 
Dr. Sterling testified before the Royal Commission that vivisection 
does not prevent experiments on human beings. It absolutely neces- 
sitates them. Those were his words. The final experiments must 
always be on man. And here in the Journal of Experimental Medi- 
cine in January, 1912, is the account of a terrible experiment at the 
Rockefeller Institute, and I mention this because I do not see why 
they performed them^ Dr. Noguchi of the institute collected children 
from the hospitals, ranging in ages from 2 to 18 years, and the ac- 
count states that they were normal healthy children so that there 
could not be anj apology, and the doctors inoculated them with the 
virus of syphilis. That is the account in the medical. [Exclama- 
tions of protest.] 

Senator Norris. Will you get that medical journal ? 

Miss Nicholson. I read it myself in that journal. 

Dr. McCoy. We are acquainted with that. That is a misstatement. 
'Miss Nicholson. I want to ask Dr. Flexner to tell me why they 
did it if dogs were so satisfactory. 

Senator Norris. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock Tuesday, in these 
rooms. 

(Thereupon, at 6.05 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Tuesday, November 4, 1919, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBEB 4, 1919. 

Unitkd States Senate, 
subcommittbb on the jtrdiciary, 

Washington^ D. G. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjourmnent, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., in the committee room, Capitol, Senator George W. Norris 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Norris (chairman). 

Senator Norris. You may proceed. Dr. McCoy. 

STATEMENT OF STTSQ. 0. W. McOOT, DIBECTOE HTOXEKIC 

LABOBATOBT, WASHINOTON, D. C. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, at the hearing two or three years ago 
Rev. Dr. C. Ernest Smith kindly offered, as he did the other day, to 
help the doctors to save themselves; but this is the age and day of 
sell-determination, and we have a minister of the gospel or two here 
to help save us. I am going to ask Rev. Francis J. Tondorf, S. J., 
of Georgetown University, a distinguished scientist, to speak to the 
committee. 

STATEMENT OF KEY. FBANOIS A. TONDOEF, S. J., OEOBGETOWN 

TJNIVEESITY. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Mr. Chairman, the issue here evidently resolves 
itself into the question as to whether this matter is to be handled 
from a purely sentimental point of view or from a moral point of 
view. I pass over the sentimentality of the question. 

As regards the morality of the question, that has to be taken from 
a purely philosophical pomt of view. 

There is no doubt about it that every philosopher who has ever 
touched this question has indubitably yielded to man the right over 
creatures. They are means to an end. The question of the infringe- 
ment of the right of an animal is a question which to say the least is 
unwarranted. A right is a moral power, and a moral power is resi- 
dent only in a rational being. Consequently to speak of barnyard 
right is equivalent to speaking of barnyard morality. 

We as medical men claim this right as a means to the end. Into 
our hands are placed human lives, and if in any wise an animal can 
subserve human life, we have an absolute, indubitable, and unquestion- 
able right to the use of that animal. We are not unaware of the f »ct 
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that Jthis right is limited, that it is to be used circumspectly, in as far 
as that right is necessary. 

Here I should like to take up some few little points that were 
brought out in the discussion. Capita! has been made of the fact that 
it is claimed that up to date no results have been consequent to our 
experimentation. l"ou have heard plenty of witnesses to the con- 
trary, but granting that such is the case, the right is still ours, be- 
cause the possibility still remains of further experimentation. [Rea- 
sonable man has seen in the past the possibility of such result, and 
even though those results had not materialized to date, he still would 
have the right of further experimentation. 

The question has been brought up also regarding cruelty and re- 
garding pain. Physiologists know veiy little about pain. We do 
know that it is the most widely distributed of all the senses. We 
know that it is nature's safeguard. It is the red flag that nature dis- 
plays in protestation against some pathological condition. But the 
question has not at all been touched m these hearings as regards pain 
in animals. It is a question which I think is of a fair amount of im- 
portance here, because we argue on the basis that an animal suffers 
pain equally with man. I do not believe that any experimentor on 
animals, even though he be the most honest of experimentors, could 
ever admit such a proposition. The pain is not always indicated by 
the moan. 

Great emphasis was laid here the other day on the moaning ani- 
mal. That IS not an expression of pain. Moreover, even though we 
grant that we pain the animal, as necessarily we must, that is our 
right ; but that pain should be extended only so far as it is necessary 
in order to meet the demands of our experimentation. I think t can 
very appositely illustrate this. When a little child comes to its 
mother with a splinter in its finger the prerogative of that child is to 
have the maternal instinct of the parent see to it that that splinter is 
removed. Necessarily in removing that splinter the mother must 
cause that child pain; and if the splinter is deep seated, the pain 
will be the more intense than if it is not. Now nobody could logically 
accuse the mother of cruelty because it pains that child in removing 
the splinter. And why? Because the mother pains the child only 
as far as is necessary in order to meet the demand of removing that 
splinter. So it is with the experimenting in the laboratory. We may 
at tiines pain the animal, but we pain it only so far as that pain is 
absolutely necessary. 

Senator Norms. Now, Doctor, is it your contention that the same 
injury inflicted on a dog, for instance, that might be inflicted on a 
child, would not produce as much pain in the dog as it would pro- 
duce in the child ? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Apparently not. 

Senator Norris. What evidence of that have you? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. The evidence of that is manifold. The main 
evidence that I should adduce from my own work, which has extended 
over some 10 or 12 years, is in the recuperation of the animal. The 
exhibition of pain is far less in the annual than it is in the human 
being. Moreover, I could argue it from the pureljr philosophical 
point of view. Pain is proportional to the anticipation. Now, tb© 
anticipation on the part of the irrational animal, if it is anything, 
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is nothing as compared with that of a rational being. Now, prob- 
ably, Mr. Chairman, it has been your experience, as it has been that 
of nearly everyone, to meet with a person who was to be operated on. 
The anticipation of the operation on that person is far in excess of 
the after pain. The person in anticipation of the coming pain will 
be very nmch more exercised than when in the actual pain, because 
they will tell you, postoperatively, that they did not know that it 
was going to be as slight as it was. That is because of the anticipa- 
tion. -Now, we have no anticipation on the part of the irrational 
animaL 

Senator Nobris. That is the Christian Science of the proposition^ 
is it not? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. I do not believe itis. I only give that as a sup- 
plementary indication. But the anticipation of the pain aggravates 
the pain. 

I am just reviewing some of the points that were brought out 
here. Another point I should like to call attention to is that the 
devotion of the experimenter to the animal that he has worked upon 
is proportional to the results that he gets out of the animal. Now, 
I will give you an instance in my own laboratory. We were doing- 
some work on puppies in regard to foodstuffs. Those little puppies 
were removed systematically from their mothers. For fear that 
those little animals might become fretful during the night for want 
of food, I took care to hire a special man to stay with those animals 
for three weeks to feed them during the night. That is only one 
little instance, of the devotion of experimenters to these creatures. 

The point has also been raised here regarding the use of animals 
by students for student purposes. Of course, I would discourage 
entirely the use of animals for children, because they can not ap- 
preciate the work; but in the medical schools, where the students 
are much more mature and where the good to be gained is para- 
mount, I should insist upon the use, and I say that because the 
question was raised here as to whether or not the use of animals 
should be limited only to research laboratories and not to students. 

At all events I challenge any member of the opposition to give me 
a single argument against the unquestionable right which we have, a 
right which philosophically can not be denied. I challenge them to 
give me a single argument against this from a moral point of view. 

Mr. Logan. I can give you one now — ^it is wrong. 

Eev. Dr. Tondorf. I demand a single philosophical argument 
which would indicate that the medical man has not an indisputable 
right to the use of creatures. 

Rev. C. Ernest SMrrn. There died in England the other day a most 
brilliant man, a bishop who commanded the respect not only of his 
own church but of all the citizens. In a great strike the strikers came 
voluntarily to him and asked him to settle it. The capitalists said, 
*^ We are satisfied with your judgment in this matter," and he settled 
the strike. That was the great Dr. Westcott, bishop of Durham. 
This is what he said along these lines. This is the answer to your 
moral argument: 

If He who made us made aU other creatures also, If they find a place in His 
providential plan, if His tender mercies reach to them — and this we Christians 
miost certainly believe — then I find it absolutely inconceivable that He should 
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have so arranged the avenues of knowledge that we can attain to truths whlcb 
it is His will that we should master, only through the unutterable agonies, of 
beings which trust in us. 

Dr. McCoy. What does a clergyman know about a medical ques* 
tion? 

Eev. C. Ernest Smffh. This is not a debating society. 

Rev. Dr. Tondort. I have asked for any proof to show that an ani- 
mal has a moral right, and that is no proof. That is mere statement. 
A moral ri^ht is a moral power. A moral power is resident only in a 
rational being. Now, answer that argument if you can. You cau 
not answer the argument by a statement. We have to take it from a 
purely philosophical point of view. If my definition is wrong, then 
show that my definition is wrong. A moral right is a moral power, 
and a moral power is resident only in a rational being. You have 
it in syllogistic form. If you challenge my major or my minor 
premise, I will answer it, but you can not answer my argument by 
mere statements. This gentleman in London, whatever be his name, 
has stated that God has made creatures. I admit that. But God has 
made creatures for man, and to subserve man's purpose, and man is 
entitled to use those creatures in as far as God has put those creatures 
at his command, in order that man should meet his end. Moreover, 
challenging your argument, I use it as a rebuttal against you. God 
Almighty has created creatures in order to indicate his perfection. 
You can not deny that. And one pf the perfections in a creature is to 
bring out man's supremacy over the lower creatures. Inasmuch as 
I use an animal to cure man, I indicate a perfection in that animal. 
Perfection is destined and placed in that animal by God Almighty in 
order to bring out the perfection of man. Answer my argument if 
you can. I challenge you to do so. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. I do not admit, sir, that your argument 
amounts to anything at all. 

Rev. Dr. Tondort. I have two arguments. Which do you attack — 
the first or the second ? 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. You have simply made the statement that 
man has absolute control over the lower animals. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Man has an absolute control over the lower 
animals. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. I deny that absolutely. One of the gentle- 
men on the other side said a clergyman did not know anything about 
such subjects. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Why has man absolute control over the lower 
animals? He has that absolute control because he is a rational beinff 
and they are irrational. He only can have control who has a rationid 
intellect. But man has a rational intellect. Therefore he has con- 
trol. Answer my argument syllogistically. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. May I ask another question? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. One moment. Answer my argument, please. 
Man is a rational animal, and he only can have control who has a 
rational intellect. Please answer my argument. I am giving the 
ar^ment from a moral point of view. 

Rev. C. Ernest ISmith. State it clearly so I can understand it. 

Rev, Dr. Tondorf. You said that man had not absolute control 
over irrational beings. I say he only can haVe control who has thei 
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Srerogative of rationality. Man has that piierogative of rationality. 
Tow, what do you challenge? Do you challenge my major or my 
minor? 

Rev. C. Eknest Smfth. I challen^ your statement, sir. 

Rev. Dr. Tondohf. What part of it? I put it in syllogistic form. 

Rev. C. Eknbst SMrrn. llever mind the syllogistic form. I chal- 
lenge your statement that man has absolute control over the lower 
animals. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. I have given you the ar^ment Now, one 
moment. What do you mean by " absolute " ? 

Rev. C. Ernest SMrrn. To do as he wills. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. No; I make no such contention. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. You do not? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. No, indeed. Far be it from me to make any 
such contention. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. What is your contention? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. My contention is that man has control over the 
animals in as far as is necessary. It is not absolute. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. In as far as is necessary? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Yes. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Does that involve putting that animal 
through frightful, useless tortures for the sake of man? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. One minute. I deny the " dreadful, useless tor- 
tures." I deny that part absolutely. 

Senator Norris. I think we will make better headway by going on 
in the regular way. Let us not have these interruptions unless they 
are invited. I would not have allowed this at this time if it had not 
been invited. But we will get alone better if you do as we do in court, 
let one side get through and then if you have some argument to make 
in rebuttal make it and let the other side have an opportunity to be 
heard later. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. The question has been raised as to my right as 
a man of the cloth to talk on medical subjects. I wish to state that I 
am professor of physiology at the medical school of Georgetown 
University. 

Senator Norris. How long have you been that? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Six years. 

Senator Norris. In what school ? 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf, Georgetown University Medical School. 

Surg. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we will asK you to hear Dr. Kober 
next. He will deal with the legal aspect of the thing. 

STATEMENT OF DB. 0. M. KOBEB, DEAN OF OEOBQETOWN TJNI^ 

VEBSITT MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Dr. Kober. Mr. Chairman, I appear to enter a respectful protest 
against the enactment of the bill before you. I am dean and pro- 
fessor of hygiene and preventive medicine at Georgetown University 
Medical School. 

As dean and representative of the medical school of Georgetown 
University, I am directed to enter a respectful but emphatic protest 
against the passage of Senate bill No. 1258, to prohibit experiments 
upon living dogs in the District of Columbia, etc., for the reason 
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that a careful ezamination of the law now in force made by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Woodward, our professor of medical jurisprudence, for- 
merly the efficient health officer of this city and now health comr 
missioner of Boston, shows that the provisions of the current law 
are ample and sufficient to accomplish the laudable object of the 
advocates of the bill, which, I take it, is the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, including our faithful friend and companion, the dog. 
If, on the other hand, the advocates insist in prohibiting experi- 
ments upon living dogs, and this sentiment is enacted into a law, 
it will be the death knell to scientific medicine and the amelioration 
of sickness and distress for reasons already explained to you by 
other speakers. 

As we understand the case, under the current law, enacted in 1870, 
or 49 years ago, amended in 1873, 1885, and 1892, the members of 
the Washington Humane Society have extreme power relative to 
the search of private premises in which there is reason to believe 
animals are being needlessly tortured ; that it is not only the privi- 
lege but also the duty of every member of that society, as well as 
of every peace officer, to enforce the law against such offenses; and 
that members of the Washington Humane Society are offered a 
special inducement to perform their duty by reason of the fact 
that all fines and forfeitures become the property of their society; 
and, finally, that any person undertaking to perform experiments in- 
volving suffering on the part of any of the lower animals is protected 
from punishment only when such experiments are performed under 
the authority of some regularly incorporated medical college, uni- 
versity, or scientific society, and even then only as long as they are 
properly conducted. 

If this interpretation of the law by Dr. Woodward is sustained 
by your honorable committee or its referees, the current law is broad 
enough to accomplish the purpose. If, on the other hand, it is 
claimed that the present law is defective and inoperative, the burden 
of proof for additional legislation clearly rests with the advocates 
of this measure and should emanate from unbiased sources. Tech- 
nically, the proper way for obtaining such an opinion would appear 
to be by the presentation of a specinc case to the prosecuting attor- 
ney and his refusal to institute proceedin'gs because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the present law or by the presentation of a specific case to 
the court and its dismissal by the court for the same 'reason. 

Is there a real need for additional legislation? The answer to 
this question may be found in the fact that the Washington Humane 
Society, clothed with extraordinary powers, has failed to demon- 
strate during the last 49 years a single instance of abuse. If this be 
true, it is fair to assume that the evils complained of do not exist, 
or that the members of that society have been derelict in their duty. 
The writer is unwilling to accept the latter explanation, since the 
members of the society have shown marked zeal and devotion not 
only by their j)ersistent efforts year after year in pressing the so- 
called " antivivisection bill " but also by their indefatigable efforts 
to collect and present evidence in favor of the bill. For this pur- 
pose the files of newspapers, periodicals, medical journals, and the 
transactions of the British Roval Commission on vivisection hav^ 
been searched, but a most carelul scrutinv of the evidence fails to 
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reveal a single instance of cruelty to animals committed in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, the highest aim of scientific medicine is the eradica- 
tion of preventable diseases. In this we have made most commend- 
able progress, for medical history reveals the fact that during the 
Civil War out of every 1,000 soldiers enrolled 65 died annually, and 
that during the Spanish- American War the losses were still 30 out of 
every 1,000, while during the recent World War the mortality was 
only 14.8 per 1,000. 

Senator Norris. How much ? - 

Dr. KoBER. The death rate from disease was only 14.8 per 1,000 
compared with 65 per 1,000 during the Civil War. 

Senator Norris. Those statistics apply only to deaths from dis- 
ease? 

Dr. KoBER. Yes. I presume Dr. Russel will support these figures. 
They were compiled by Col. Ashford, one of my former students. 
He says this means that medical science kept 100,000 American 
soldiers in fighting service in 1918 who would have died of disease 
in 1861. 

Dr. Hutchinson. Mav I ask Dr. Kober if his mortalitv statistics 
for the late World War include influenza ? 

Dr. Kober. That is my impression, because, if I remember cor- 
rectly, of the 14.8 per 1,000, over 12 per 1,000 died of pneumonia inci- 
dent to influenza. Am I correct, Dr. Bussell ? 

Dr. Russell. Yes. 

Senator Norris. They include the influenza statistics? 

Dr. Russell. Yes. 

These brilliant results were largely made possible by animal ex- 
perimentation in which our faithful canine friends plaved a very 
important part. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me remind you that man himself, the high- 
est of God's creatures has shared the dangers on the battle field 
against the foes of mankind, and our great and glorious country 
may well be proud of the heroes who gave up their lives or offered 
themselves for experimentation for the benefit of humanity. The jeU 
low fever commission, with Maj. Walter Reed as chairman, in 1900 
demonstrated the transmission of yellow fever by the mosquito, which 
more than anything else made the construction of the Panama Canal 
possible, and without which the ultimate eradication of this scourge 
could not be accomplished. I shall never forget the glowing tribute 
which Dr. Reed paid his colleagues for their share in the work which 
made him famous, especially to that brave young soldier, Kissinger, 
from Ohio, who on December 5, 1900, was the first to volunteer to be 
bitten by infected mosquitoes, with the only provision that he should 
receive no pecuniary reward, since as he expressed it, he was actuated 
** solely in the interest of humanity and the cause of science." Such 
exhibition of moral courage, in tfie opinion of Dr. Reed, has never 
been surpassed in the annals of the Army of the United States, and 1 
will add, could never have been inspired except by a man of Dr. 
Reed's greatness. 

The story of Sternberg, Reed, Agramonte, Carroll, and Lazear in 
the battle against yellow fever have never been acclaimed with flags 
or decorations, but a grateful country has recognized the services of 
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tho6e noble workers by granting a pension or annuity to the surviving 
members or families, except in tne case of Dr. Agramonte, who is 
still alive* a faithful worker and teacher in preventive medicine in 
the city or Habana. 

Other medical men in the United States who with genuine Ameri- 
can manhood have fallen victims of scientific research are Dr. 
Howard T. Ricketts^ who investigated typhus fever in Mexico ; Dr. 
Thomas B. McClintic, of the United States Public Health Service, 
who died from Rocky Mountain fever contracted while investigating 
the cause of this disease; and Dr. William W. Miller, of the same 
service, who died of typhoid while investigating that disease in this 
city. 

The recent World War has also developed a number of striking 
demonstrations of genuine devotion to science and humanity- We 
read in the Journal of American Medical Association October 11, 
1919, that two groups of our brave men modestly made a great sacri- 
fice for their country and for mankind in connection with scientific 
investigations during the Great War. One group offered themselves 
as subjects for the study of the puzzles that threatened to work great 
havoc among the forces at the front. 

As trench fever apparently is not transmissible to animals, the 
recourse to human subjects became imperative. The volunteers lent 
themselves to the demonstration that the blood of trench-fever pa- 
tients is infective in order to ascertain what element of the blood con- 
tains the virus and to discover the relation of the louse to the dissemi- 
nation of the disease. The story of some of these endeavors and sacri- 
fices has been recorded in the report of the medical research commit- 
tee of the American Red Cross (New York Oxford University Press, 
1918^. "Words fail," says the report, "in attempting to express 
admiration of the morale and courage of the volunteers. They have 
more than done their part by endeavoring to aid in the accuracy of 
the experiments." To-day trench fever can be controlled. 

Another volunteer sacrifice has been recorded in the efforts of the 
Army Medical Staff to find a method of preventive inoculation 
against measles. No physician need be reminded of the dangers to 
which this disease subjected millions of our men in the two years just 
passed. Here again, in time of need, to quote Maj. Sellards, who con- 
ducted the tests, " the individual soldier was found ready and willing 
to offer his services and accept such risk as Was inherent in these in- 
oculations." This demonstration proved that measles could not be in- 
oculated with blood from measles patients. 

To these loyal men the following tribute has gone. " The Surgeon 
General has been informed of the fact that you volunteered for the 
measles investigation. He desires to express to you his appreciation 
of the patriotism and devotion to duty that you have shown, and to 
assure you that your contribution to the cause is appreciated by him 

i'ust as much as was the bravery of the men who went into the fight in 
i'rance." 

In the journal of the American Medical Association for October 
25 Surg. Gen. Braisted of the United States Navy tells us that 
his annual report for 1919 (now in press) contains the names of 
138 enlisted men of the Navy who volunteered to undergo certain ex- 
periments to^ determine the mode of transmission of influenza. The 
experiments were performed when the epidemic was at its height, 
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and the men who volunteered for them not only knew of its awful 
fatality but also had been witnesses of the demoralization and terror 
that beset communities and individuals as this public calamity gar- 
nered its thousands and tens of thousands of victims. 

As well expressed by Dr. Braisted, "These men are heroes in the 
fullest and most beautiful meaning of the word, and we should know 
about them and publish to the world the story of their deeds. 

" It is impossible to honor too highly the nobility of these men who 
volimtarily, calmly, cheerfully jeopardized their lives in the conduct 
of an experiment undertaken to elucidate the obscurities of diagnosis 
and treatment, who do this with none of the inspiring features of 
battle and no prospect of being welcomed home as heroes, if they 
survive, yet have had fully explained to them the risk they incur." 

Realizing as we all do that sickness is the most potent cause of 
poverty and distress, it is clearly our duty to diminish the ravages 
of disease. May I not, as a teacher of hygiene and preventive medi- 
cine, venture to express the hope that tlie bill before you will not be 
enacted, so that the warfare against preventable diseases which has 
been so successfully waged by man and his pet companion may go on 
until the eradication of the invisible foes of mankind is finally ac- 
complished.* 

In conclusion I submit further statements in support of our plea 
prepared by Dr. Murray Gait Motter, formerly professor of physiol- 
ogy, and desire to emphasize the moral aspect of the question pre- 
sented by Rev. Father Francis A. 1 ondorf , at present professor of 
physiology in our medical school. The Christian virtues and human 
sympathies of both of these men are well recognized in this com- 
munity. 

In passing I may say that it is not unusual for a priest to be en- 
gaged in the scientific study of medicine, for Garrison, in his History 
of Medicine, tells us that the earliest of the microscopists was the 
learned Jesuit priest, A. Kircher (1602-80), who was at once a 
mathematician, physicist, optician. Orientalist, musician, and vir- 
tuoso, as well as a medical man, and who was probably the first to 
employ the microscope in investigating the cause of disease. In his 
Scrutinum pestis (Rome, 1658) he not only details seven experiments 
upon the nature of putrefaction, showing how maggots and other 
living creatures are developed in decaying matter, but found that the 
blood of plague patients was filled with a countless brood of worms 
not perceptible to the naked eye, but to be seen in all putrefying mat- 
ter throug;h the microscope. Wliile Kircher's "worms" could not 
have been identical with the Bacillus pestis, as they are invisible with 
a 32-power microscope, yet it is quite within the range of possibility 
for him to have seen the larger microorganisms, and he was un- 
doubtedly the first to state in explicit terms the doctrine of a " con- 
tagiuin animatum " as the cause of infectious disease. 

I wish to submit the following statement by Dr. Murray Gait 
Motter: 

A PLEA. FOB SANITY IN LEGISLATION ON ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION, WITH SPECIAL 

BEFEBENCE TO THE DOG. 

No scientist worthy the name would for a ntoment justify or tolerate cruelty 
(the infliction of unnecessary pain), first, because his primary objective is the 
enlightenment of ignorance and the relief of distress ; secondly, because the 
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infliction of unnecessary pain defeats both the method and the object of his 
investigation. " It is the right of experiment and not the right to Inflict pain 
tQT which plea is offered. Pain is an irrelevant factor which time and skill 
are in process of eliminating altogether from surgical operating and animal 
experimentation." 

A dark and ancient bjot on the escutcheon of medical art has been its 
empiricism, and empiricisnf to-day is synonymous with quackery and char- 
latanism. The experience of the ancient empirics, methodists, and dogmatists 
was had in an atmosphere thick with the fog of prejuqlice and ignorance, 
which prohibited the profanation even of the cadaver by the scalpel of the 
anatomist. The physician of to-day must study not merely dead tissues, but 
.living organisms, and as from the dawn of creation the lower forms of life 
have contributed to the welfare of the higher, so nfust man ever draw upon 
the lower animals for the means of his life, health, and knowledge. Only 
through the medium of experimental research may medicine be raised from 
the realm of empiricism to that of exact science. 

Salus populi, suprema lex. If by law the method and means are prohibited 
by which the health of the people can alone be secured and pronfoted, not 
alone will the people suffer, but the very raison d'etre of the guardians of the 
people's health will be removed and their incentive killed. Why establish a 
Public Health Service, empower it under the law to " study and investigate 
the diseases of man and conditions influencing the propagation and spread 
thereof," endow it with huge funds for that purpose, and then by subsequent 
legislation proscribe the recognized means and methods of pursuing such study 
and investigation? 

Why should the burden of proof In this argument be thrust upon the medical 
profession, so small a proportion of the community at large, when it is the 
safety of the latter which is at stake? Recent events and current costs have 
shown that greater ease and higher emoluments are to be found without than 
within the medical profession. Why should the doctor worry? When, by 
reason of his special training and experience, this work is assigned to the 
biologist, why question not only his judgment but even his motives in the 
selection of the instrumentalities through which he shall render this service to 
humanity? Does the patient or his family dictate to the surgeon what anaes- 
thetics or antiseptics he shall use, how he shall place his ligatures, what instru- 
ments and procedures are necessary In a capital operation — ^because, forsooth, 
these questions have all been settled by animal experimentation? 

As was well said in the hearings before the British Parliament on the dogs 
protection bill (happily defeated the past summer) : "This bill is a test case — 
not for the dog nor for the medical profession, but for the intelligence of the 
House of Commons." And, again, " The passage of this bill must involve an 
unnecessary continuation of pain, disease, and death among men, women, and 
children," to say nothing of dogs. But there is still another, reflex influence of 
such legislation, which must revert to the detriment of the public ; if the spirit 
of research be thus ruthlessly stifled and killed, the intellectual standards of 
the medical profession must suffer and, consequently, the power and efliciency 
of the medical practitioner be impaired. 

To come more speclflcally to the matter in hand: The argument that some 
animal other than the dog can be used for experimental purposes is wholly 
unworthy of those who would advance it. If the purpose of antivivisection 
legislation is the protection of animals, no class distinctions can be admitted, 
but to be thoroughly consistent these advocates must at once and forever forego 
all animal foods and become absolute vegetarians. Nay more, should they not at 
once cease in any way to use any of the lower animals for their own selfish 
benefit? 

This aside, however, the dog can not be replaced by any other animal in the 
research laboratory for certain kinds of experimental work. Fishes, frogs, and 
turtles, birds and poultry, mice, rats, guinea pigs and rabbits, goats, sheep, pigs, 
cows and horses, monkeys and apes, all have their uses, and are used in experi- 
mental biology and medicine, but no one of these has so manifested a desire 
for the companionship and service of man as to live with him under the same 
roof and partake of the food from his table. Similarity of environment and 
habit are important and determining factors In comparative biology; more- 
over, availability, size, and character of tissues must all be taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of the proper animal for experimental purposes. 

It is for these reasons that tiie dog has been an especially fruitful object of 
experimentation in the study of the functions and disorders of the digestive 
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system. Not every surgeon, such as William Beaumont, has the opportunity of 
making direct, experimental observation lipon a human subject, such as Alexis 
St. Martin; and the difficulties entailed in bringing the human subject to^heel, 
and keeping him under such control as is essential for accurate results, are 
sufficiently obvious. Recent investigations as to the causes, nature, and 
methods of prevention of diabetes, rickets and disorders of the teeth have been 
made possible through experimental observations on the dog; and the modem 
^wonders of intestinal surgery, without the dog as a medium, would have been 
imiK>ssible. 

In the study of the functions and disorders of the heart and circulatory 
system, the dog has been invaluable and irreplaceable. Save for the aid af- 
forded by our lailliiui friend and servitor, the dog, no surgeon would venture 
to suture a stab wound of the heart ; and many of our boys, sore wounded on 
tlie battle fields "over there," have returned and recovered only by the aid of 
the dogs used in the development of modern vascular surgery and the technique 
of blood transfusion. Was this service any more dangerous, or less effective, 
than that rendered by tlie military dogs, sent through the hail of machine gun 
lire to ferret out the wounded doughboy in no man's land? Some of the sur- 
vivors of the latter group have, with universal approval and applause, been 
decorated " for distinguished service," shall we deprive their survivors of the 
I>ossibility of similar distinguished servce? 

In the fevered search for some means of withstanding the hellish Hun assaults 
with poisonous gas, it was triod out on the goat ; but the goat proved immune, 
and therefore ineffective, and again the dog came to the rescue of man as the 
sacrificial test object. Goats, pasturing in fields submerged with poisonous gas, 
cropped their fill unconcerned. Men, sent to ascertain which was at fault, goat 
or gas, succumbed. The dog was found to be sufficiently susceptible, available, 
and effective in the experimental researches which enabled us finally to out- 
hiin the Hun in this devilish method of modern warfare. 

Nor has the dog been, always and solely, the sacrificial victim. Through the 
study of the dog and its diseases, by exactly the same methods and with exactly 
the same motives, experimental pharmacology has devised and used the means 
of curing the dog of a distressing and fatal distemper. 

Many dogs have been awarded medals for rescuing human beings from drown- 
ing, not a few have lost their lives in the effort, and their memory has been 
perpetuated in stone and bronze. Let us have a memorial laboratory, erected 
to the honor and glory of the dogs which shall yield their lives in the rescue of 
human subjects of dropsy, beings drowned in their own juices. 

The problems of cerebral localization were solved, and the operative pro- 
cedures, which have rescued human victims of brain traumas and tumors and 
restored them to length of years and functional activity, have been perfected 
through experimental work upon dogs. The possibility of the transplantation of 
vital organs has been demonstrated on dogs. The antagonism between the 
blood serum of dogs and the microbic cause of tuberculosis has lead to some 
Interesting and helpful results in the fight against the great white plague. 
The deleterious effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the vital economy have 
been studied on dogs; and, to-day, the experimental, laboratory dog bids fair 
to rescue unnumbered children from the torments of tetany. 

It is just because the dog is the friend of man, has lived in the same environ- 
ment and on much the same food, that it is indispensable in the studies which 
shall lead to the alleviation of many of the ills to which human flesh is heir. 

If as some of our dogophile friends would seem to imply, we are to endow 
the dog with a soul and higher aspirations for service, while we pay tribute to 
its eminent faithfulness and service in the past, can one conceive a liig^er am- 
bition for the superdog. of the future than thus to continue in the faithful and 
necessary service of man, by stalking and balking, the grim monsters of dis- 
tress, disease, and death? 

Mr. Chairman, I have always been a friend of the dog, and am 
familiar with his faithfulness and keen, almost human intelligence; 
indeed, one of my great personal losses in life was the death from 
hydrophobia of a family pet, who was the victim of the bite of 
a rabid dog, which might have been prevented had not our well- 
meaning but misguided friends of the Humane Society objected to 
the muzzling of dogs. 
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I thoroughly appreciate and confirm from personal observaticms 
all the virtues of the dog set forth in the bill S. 1258, and recall 
with genuine admiration the almost human affection and sympathy 
which my own pet companion evinced for the sick and wounded 
soldiers under my care in the early seventies, while stationed at some 
of the frontier military posts in the far West. His display of 
affection seemed almost supernatural, and I would never have (fared 
to mention some of the evidences of canine sagacity except for a 
letter published in the Philadelphia Medical Times, dated Maj 1^ 
1875, on page 496, written by Dr. Walter F. Atlee, one of Ajnenca'* 
great surgeons, which is as foUows: 

Dear Snt: In a letter recently received from Lancaster, where my father 
resides, It is said, "A queer thing occurred just now. Father was in the oflace 
and heard a dog yelping outside the door ; he paid no attention until a second 
and louder yelp was heard, when he opened it and found a little brown dog 
standing on the step upon three legs. He brought him in, and in examining 
the fourth leg found a pin sticking in it. He drew out the pin, and the dog 
ran away again. 

The office of my father. Dr. Atlee, is not directly on the street, but stands 
back, having in front of it some 6 feet, a stone wall, with a gate. I will add 
that it has not been possible to discover anything more about this dog. 

This story reminds me of something similar that occurred to me while 
studying medicine in the same office nearly 30 years ago. A man named 
Oosgrove, the keeper of a low tavern near the railroad station, had his arm 
broken and came many times to the office to have the dressings arranged. He 
was always accompanied by a large, most ferocious looking bulldog, that 
watched me most attentively, and most unpleasantly to me, while bandaging 
his master's arm. A few weeks after Cosgrove's case was discharged I heard 
a noise at the office door, as if some animal was pawing it, and on opening it 
saw there this huge bulldog, accompanied by another dog that held up one 
of its front legs, evidently broken. They entered the office. I cut several pieces 
of wood and fastened them firmly to the leg with adhesive plaster after 
straightening the limb. They left immediately. The dog that came with 
Oosgrove's dog I never saw before or since. 

These remarkable observations on canine sagacity by a distin- 
guished and reliable surgeon leads me to the conclusion that if the 
faithful, courageous, and cheery friend of man could be heard in 
this controversy his answer would be in the spirit of " self-sacrifice " 
for the benefit of the human race. 

Dr. McCoT. Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side stated 
the other day that this dog bill is simply the entering wedge and 
that they propose to extend it very widely, and we expect they will 
try to extend it to all other animals, including man. Therefore, I 
should like to introduce a gentleman who has done a great deal of 
experimental work which has resulted in preventing or curing 
pellagra. His experiments wei-e largely on men, and I should like 
to have Dr. Goldberger heard. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. May I ask a question for explanation 
before he begins? 

Senator Norms. Yes. 

Bev. C. Ernest SMrm. When this hearing was appointed I was 
told by Senator Myers that it would be better to confine our testi> 
mony to two or three witnesses, and we did so; but your generous 
treatment of us all has impressed me and the gentlemen on the other 
side have taken rather liberal advantage of it. On Saturday, I 
think, you heard a couple of dozen of them. We had just the two or 
three whom we were instructed to have at hand. Apparently a 
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coup]e of dozen more are goinff to take up the time. I have not the 
slightest objection to that. They can bring a41 the doctors in the 
United States, if only you will see to it that we have full and ample 
time to say our say. I understand the time is limited and that it is 
desired to keep this hearing within bounds and if possible end it at 
12 o'clock; but I would like to have at least half an hour to answer 
some of the very extraordinary statements which have been made 
l^re. 

Senator Norris. Dr. Smith, the committee have not adopted any 
stringent rule, such as a court would adopt. They simply want to 
admonish the witnesses that their time is very limited, and they 
woold like them to be as brief as possible, and trust to all the wit- 
nesses to follow that admonition. Now, the action of the committee 
will not necessarily be determined by the number of witnesses. We 
would like to avoid duplication as much as possible. If one witness 
devotes his attention to one particular subject we would not care to 
have a large number of other people offering the same kind of evi- 
dence, but we would like to have the different witnesses take up dif- 
ferent branches. Now, the advocates of the bill, of course, are in the 
position of plaintiffs in a suit, and they will have an opportunity to 
answer anything offered here, but in doing so we would like to 
have them confine their remarks to rebuttal of what has been pro- 
duced by the other side. 

Rev. C. Ernest SMrrn. That is entirely satisfactory, but we have 
here one gentleman, Dr. Hutchinson, who was here the other day 
and then went to New York, and then came back again this morning, 
said has to return to his practice to-day. If this thing is going on a 
little longer I hope he may be permitted to give his testimony before 
he goes. 

Dr. McCor. We will suspend in favor of Dr. Hutchinson at any 
time. 

Senator Norris. We will try to accommodate anyone who has to 
get away. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Can these gentlemen indicate how much time they 
expect to consume? 

Dr. McCoy. Some very serious charges have been made here 
against us, and we feel that we ought to have ample time to answer 
them. I have a good many points ttiat I would like to take up which 
directly contradict matter that has been produced on the other side. 
I should say perhaps an hour and a half more would be sufficient for 
us, but I would not like to be bound by that. 

Senator Norris. Oh, no ; we will be liberal about it. We will hear 
from Dr. Hutchinson now. 

STATEMENT OF DE. JOHN STTTCHINSON— Eesmmed. 

Dr. Hutchinson. Mr. Chairman, I note your request for brevity, 
and I think I can confine my remarks to one topic. I will trv to be 
as brief as possible, and I hope that it will not be considered that my 
brevity is an example of discourtesy in any respect. 

Of course, this is an academic question. I will remark that the Kt- 
orature of vivisection practices, from the vivisectors themsdves^ is 
voluminous. It has been reviewed very exhaustively by many of (mr 
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people competent to review it, and where a comment has not been made 
the original quotation has stood as evidence of what the words con- 
sist of. 

Yesterday I picked up casually a new book by George W. Crile, 
and read a few pages concerning an experiment on a dog, calculated 
to test his nervous reactions, his reactions of affection, if you choose 
to call it that. This appears at pages 38 to 40 in the book " Ansemia 
and Resuscitation," published 1914, experiment 3. I think some of 
the men on the other side who have not read that would like to do so. 
I think the committee would like to read it. 

The chief topic I would like to take up is this : It has been pcnnted 
out here very eloquently by masters in the profession that vivisection 
leads up to very important results that are bound to help human health 
and longevity. If I am not mistaken, cerebrospinal meningitis was 
cited as one of the prominent examples in which Dr. Flexner's serum 
had accomplished so very much in abolishing the disease. When that 
statement was made, I think by Dr. Welch — I was unable to stay 
long enough to hear Dr. Flexner's remarks later — immediately there 
came io my mind an incident of a few years ago when I sat at dinner 
with a doctor whom I had never met before, but passed a very pleas- 
ant evening at an alumni banquet, he being a young graduate of the 
medical school. Two days later I heard that he had died, and, in- 
quiring about it, I was told that he, with an acquaintance of his, had 
been sent to a hospital suddenly, having been attacked by cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. At that time the New York newspapers were very 
full of admonition to the public not to die of cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, because the Flexner serum cui*ed all cases; that there was no 
excuse for the disease and certainly no excuse for fatalities. This 
man died within 48 hours after receiving the serum treatment, which 
was administered by high authority. Now, that is a personal ex- 
perience. 

I have in my hand the public health reports. United States Public 
Health Service, volume 32, No. 34, August, 1917, containing statis- 
tics of the cerebro spinal menin^tis epidemic for the year 1916. Out 
of 92 cities, 41 cities had a fatality rate of 100 per cent. Eleven had 
a fatality rate of 50 per cent or over. Fifteen reported more deaths 
than cases. Twenty cities failed to report any deaths, leaving 6 
cities of the 92 conforming to Dr. Welch's statement. 

I should like to submit the proposition that no one of the specifics 
cures. What vivisection may lead to in the future remains to be 
seen. It is an interesting bit of atmosphere in all our medical meet- 
ings that we are just about to discover something very wonderful, 
that we are to accomplish something miraculous. We are just on 
the verge of it. I have heard that tor a good many years. Now, 
that might be possible if we were not so determined to follow the 
path which we have laid out. In a word, we are not open-minded, 
we are prejudiced. When we start with a proposition we are de- 
termined to prove it, but we do not prove it at all, and somebody 
suffers for it. 

Of course, intelligent people who are not doctors know that pain 
studies in pathology of course are very important. We all recognize 
pain as a signal, and as an important symptom that may be studied ; 
but when we refer to respiratory section and the circulation of the 
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blood in the dog aa teaching us the finer shades, that any clinician 
^worthy to be a surgeon or . worthy to prescribe remedies should ' 
coniniand, we are setting a very low standard. We take the pulse 
of a patient of whose disease we have no knowledge excepting at 
the moment, and we are able to determine in very fine measure 
exactly what that patient is suffering from. Do not misunderstand 
me. X do not mean that we are necessarily able to declare the diag- 
nosis at the moment, but we do know what the complex of symptoms 
is. Although the dog is very near to us in feeling, perhaps higher 
than human beings in some cases, he can not give us the information 
that the human being does, and so we have to go back to those 
wonderful discoveries like the circulation of the blood, a good many 
years back; and I submit that what has been added to those dis- 
coveries for practical therapeutic benefit needs a great deal of sift- 
ing. 

I am not going to touch upon cruelty, because, as I said before, the 
records themselves evidence that, the very painful part of it. 

I am quite prepared to accept any rational work on the lower ani- 
mals that involves what human beings have no right to inflict. 
I think that is all I care to say. 

Dr. Keid Hunt. I should like to ask if the Wasserman reaction 
is of value in detecting syphilis, and judging of its course of treat- 
ment, etc. 

Dr. Hutchinson. Beviewing the whole literature of the subject, 
I should consider it very unreliable. 

Dr. Hunt. Your opinion is very different from the univei'sal opin- 
ion of the medical profession as it is exemplified in the requirements 
of the Public Health Service. 

Dr.* Hutchinson. I have no means of measuring the majority o£ 
medical opinion. 

Dr. Hunt. But the opinion of the medical profession in the United 
States is almost unanimously in favor of it, and it is required, is it 
not? 

Dr. Hutchinson. It is required; yes. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. I should like to have you define for me precisely 
what you mean by "cruelty." AVhat is your norm? How do you 
measure it? For instance, I will take a number of your people on 
your side over there and bring them into my laboratory. I have 
a dog opened there, and I start in to work on the intestines of that 
dog. I dare say that most of your adherents over there would feel 
that I was cruel to that animal. Are you aware that that dog suffers 
no pain in that cutting or suturing? There is no pain, and yet if 
that were read in a textbook you might accuse us of cruelty. Yet the 
animal is experiencing no pain. Now, I should like to know what 
is your precise norm of cruelty ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I am quite aware that mutilation may be done 
that is painless, but I am not aware that all of us are wise enough 
to make the right selection. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. I should like to know what your norm is. If we 
are to be guided we have got to have a foot rule, and if we come on 
one side we sin and if we stay on the other side of it we are impeo- 
cable. Will you please tell me what your foot rule is ? You are talk- 
ing about cruelty. What is your norm of cruelty ? As I have indicated 
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before, we have a right, an unquestionable right, to use an animal as 
'far as is necessary. Now, what is your norm? What is your foot 
rule ? If we sin on one side of that we should be impeached. If we 
stay on the other side of it we are perfectly within the bounds of right. 
Now, tell me what your foot rule is. Internationally we have our 
standarda If you tell me you are going to measure a meter or a liter 
you have got to get back ultimately to the standard in France. So 
on this subject I think you will have to give us a foot rule. 

Dr. Hutchinson. Of course, you are coming down to a very ma* 
terial basis, and I have no doubt your question is entirely fair, and 
you have made it easy by asking me what my norm is. I do not mow 
what yours is, but I do know what mine is. I should say that I am 
endowed with reasonable intuition, so, although I do not own dogs 
and am not especially well acquainted with dogs, I like them and ad- 
mire them and have a consciousness that I understand them if I am 
with them long enough. Now, take a dog of any breed, of average 
intelligence, in such an incident as that, 1 say that from his expres- 
sions I should know whether he was suflfering pain or not. It may 
be that mv medical training and experience would enlighten me, but 
I do not think even that would be necessary. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Will you not admit this 

Senator Norris. Just to save time, do not argue with the witness. 
A-isk him a question if you want to, and let him answer it, and let 
that end it. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. I am a teacher of physiology in the medical 
school. Now, will you not admit that I am to use, m the interest of 
suflfering humanity, every available means within my reach to succor 
that suffering and relieve it ? 
JDr. Hutchinson. Undoubtedly your aim is correct. 
Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Is not that my duty, as a professor of physi- 
ology, and is not that the duty of every man on the opposition? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I do not know your duty, Doctor. You know 
that. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. You know it. You are a medical man. I ask 
you as a practical man. Your duty as a medical man is to succor 
suffering humanity. It is your duty to be a Samaritan. 

Dr. Hutchinson. I have just endeavored to show that your efforts 
through that avenue are ineffective. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. One moment 

Senator Norris. Now, you must let the witness give his answer, 
and do not argue the question with him. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. Must I not use every means that is available to 

subserve the oflice to which I have been appointed ? 

Dr. Hutchinson. I do not admit that, necessarily; no. 

Rev. Dr. Tondorf. If you do not admit that, I am done with you. 

Dr. McCoy. Inasmuch as we will not have Dr. Hutchinson with us 

this afternoon, there are two or three main points that ouffht to be 

met while he is here. He made the statement without qualification, 

as to serums and such things, that we always claimed 

Senator Norris. It is not necessary to argue the evidence now. 
The committee has heard the evidence, and if a misstatement has 
been made, they will be able to detect it. Let us not argue the ques- 
tions as we go along. If you want to ask him a question, that is a 
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different thing, but we can not arguie these points as we proceed. If 
anybody has made a statement that something has been asserted 
which has not been asserted, or made any misquotations, the com- 
mittee who heard the evidence will know it. 

Dr. McCoy. There is just one thing in his statistic^ partly mis- 
leading. 

Senator Norris. Do not take it up now, but take it up when your 
turn comes. We can make better headway in that way. 

STATEMENT OF DB. JOSEPH GOLDBEBGEB, DIBEOTOB OF PEL- 
LAGBA INVESTIGATIONS, VNITED STATES PVBUO HEALTH 
SEBVIOE. 

Dr. GoLDBERGEK. I suspect, Mr. Chairman, that part of the difference 
of opinion exemplified here this morning and last Saturday is prob- 
ably to be attributed to a misunderstandmg of definitions and terms. 
In part it was illustrated a moment ago when Dr. Hutchinson read 
those statistics from the United States Public Health Service reports. 
Evidently he had not familiarized himself with the character of 
those statistics. Anyone familiar with the quality of those statis- 
tics would have realized that those reports and records were quite in- 
complete, and that any statistical interpretation to be placed on them 
must be with the greatest reserve. So I believe that much of our dis- 
putation and argument arises from a failure to understand clearly 
what we are talking about, and I think our friend here, Dr. Tondorf, 
has tried to make that point clear. 

However, to be brief, and to take up the point that I wish to 
present to the committee, it seems to me that at bottom the differ- 
ence between the two sides is simply this : Do we value the health, 
the life, the happiness of ourselves, oJ our parents, mothers, wives, 
children, and friends, more than we do the life of one of the lower 
animals? In other words, we on this side think and believe and hold 
that our health and happiness, if they can be maintained and pro- 
moted by the sacrifice of an animal, are justifiable, and that it should 
be done, while those on the other side apparently would have ua 
believe that they would prefer to sacrifice themselves and their 
children rather than sacrifice, say, a guinea pig, or a mouse, or a 
rat. For my part, I value the life of my child above that of a 
mouse or a guinea pig. 

Now, to take up a concrete illustration of the application of this 
principle, we have had in the United States since about 1908 or 1909 
a disease that has been particularly prevalent in the southern part of 
the country. Since its recognition there have probably occurred 
some 40,000 to 50,000 deaths from this one single disease in the 
United States. Now, does anyone hold — can anyone rationally hold, 
can any normal-feeling individual hold — that we should do nothing 
in the way of animal experimentation, even though its results might 
lead to the prevention of some proportion of the deaths that might 
occur in the future ? Can any normally-constituted individual main- 
tain anything of that sort? For my part I do not, and I feel that 
the sacrifice of any number of animals would be fully justified^ if in 
such sacrifice there is any hope of saving some of these lives m the 
future. [Reading :] 

147906—19 8 
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" The number of deaths caused by pellagra in the registration area 
in 1916 was 2,390, corresponding to a death rate of 3.3 per 100,000 
population, as against 4.2 in 1915. Among the areas for which 
comparisons can be made for these two years a decrease in 1916 is 
shown in a large majority of States and in every registration city, 
except three, in nonregistration States. 

" Deaths for pellagra in 1916 were distributed throughout the regis- 
tration States as follows: South Carolina, 729; North Carolina, 485; 
Virginia, 248 ; Kentucky, 124 ; Missouri, 41 ; Massachusetts, 40 ; New 
York, 28; 'California, 25; Maine, 15; New Hampshire, 11; Rhode 
Island, 8 ," Michigan and Ohio, each 5 ; Indiana, New. Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, each 4; Colorado and Maryland, each 3; Minnesota 
and Vermont, each 2 ; and Connecticut and. Wisconsin, each 1 ; and 
the District of Columbia, 9. 

"The registration cities in nonregistration States which had the 
greatest number of deaths in 1916 from pellagra follow in the order 
of the highest first: Jackson, Miss., 90; Atlanta, Ga., 80; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 50; New Orleans, La., 46; Mobile, Ala., 45; Montgomery, 
Ala., 37; Augusta, Ga., 36; Dallas, Tex., 30; Savannah, Ga., 28^; 
Jacksonville, Fla., 22 ; Meridian, Miss., 19 ; Natchez, Miss., 17 ; San 
Antonio, Tex., 16 ; Hattiesburg and Vicksburg, Miss., each 14 ; Pensa- 
cola, Fla., 9; Galveston, Tex., 8; Chicago, 111., 6; Beaumont, Tex., 5; 
Tampa, Fla., and Jacksonville, 111., each 4; Springfield, 111., Lincoln, 
Nebr., and El Paso, Tex., each 1.^' 

This, as I have said, is for a restricted part of the United States 
known as the registration area. The United States Public Health 
Service has been extremely interested in this problem and has felt 
it to be its duty, imposed by Congress and by the dictates of humanity, 
to make every proper effort to determine the best methods of control 
of this serious disease. It has been conservatively estimated that 2 
per cent of all attacked became insane. 

One of the features of the disease which called for special study, 
was the question whether it was communicable. Remember, this dis- 
ease has been known in this country for only about 10 years, and 
when it first appeared it seemed to devastate large areas. It was new, 
it seemed horrible, it drove manj- insane, and many died. So that it 
created such a feeling of horror that in some instances individuals 
were allowed to die alone of starvation, because none of the neigh- 
bors dared come anywhere near to do anything for the stricken 
individual. 

Now, this feeling of alarm, this disturbance in many parts of 
the South, called for investigation to determine whether this thing 
was really communicable, contagious; whether there was any real 
reason for this alarm. Animal experimentation had been tried but 
did not give results from Avhich we could say this was not a com- 
municable disease. I had and still have the honor of being in charge 
of the investigation, and I called on my colleagues to volunteer to 
test this matter by exposing themselves to inoculation to see whether 
I could give them the disease, pellagra. Twenty volunteers were per- 
fectly willing to submit in order to determine that question. 

It so happened that circumstances would not permit us to use more 
than 16. The 16, or, to be more accurate, 15 of my associates volun- 
teered, with one layman, a woman who was interested and perfectly 
willing to take part. 
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The official report of this experiment is submitted for the in- 
formation of the committee. 

Senator Norris. It will be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

THE TitANSMISSIBILITY OF PELLAGRA 

By Joseph Ooldbergep, Snrgeon» United States Public Health Service. 

There is a very widely held belief, at least in the United States, that pellagra 
is a communicable 'disease. The evidence in support of this is almost wholly 
Indirect and consists, in the main, of certain analogies to infectloui^ diseases 
presented by some features of its epidemiology. When critically examined one 
finds that this evidence either completely falls or that It is susceptible of an 
entirely different interpretation.* The only direct evidence in favor of this 
view that calls for serious consideration is the report by Harris (1913), of 
New Orleans of a successful inoculation of a monkey with a filtrate from pel- 
lagrous lesions. 

The very extensive and comprehensive monkey inoculations by Lavinder and 
Francis (1914), like those of a number of other workers, including the later 
(unpublished) work* of Harris himself, have failed to confirm this report. 

In order to throw further and, if possible, conclusive light on this subject the 
^writer planned to test the question of the infectlvlty of the disease by experi- 
ment on an animal species known to be susceptible, namely, man himself. 

This was made possible by the cooperation of a number of my colleagues and 
associates who, after being informed of the problem, freely volunteered to sub- 
mit themselves to experiment. It was originally planned to carry out this test 
during 1915 concurrently with a test of the rdle of diet in the production of 
pellagra (Goldberger and Wheeler, 1915) to which a group of convicts were 
at that time being subjected. The pressure of other work, however, made it 
necessary to defer this phase of the investigation until the spring of the present 
year. 

General Considerations. 

Some 20 individuals volunteered to submit themselves to experimentation. 
It was not practicable, however, to utilize more than 16 of them. These included 
1 woman. 

They varied in age from 26 to 42 years. Four were 26 to 29, 9 from 30 to 39, 
and 3 from 40 to 42 years. Thirteen were physicians. They resided in various 
localities : Eight at Washington, D. C. ; 1 at Columbia, S. C. ; 2 at Spartanburg, 
S. C. ; 1 at MiUedgevlUe, Ga. ; and 4 at New Orleans, La. 

No restraint of any sort was imposed. They were advised to continue their 
'customary habits of life and diet, and were permitted to travel freely in attend- 
ing to their personal or official business. 

No attempt was made to avoid "natural infection." Indeed, it should be 
noted that five of the volunteers by reason of their official duties came into 
frequent and intimate contact with pellagra in Its natural environment. Three, 
including the woman, have come Into known contact with cases of the disease, 
while four others have lived for considerable periods In a locality (New 
Orleans) where casual contact with the disease was at least a possibility. 

In the appended list of the volunteers will be found the age, location of resi- 
dence, and an indicati(»n of the experiment or experiments in which each par- 
ticipated. 

The materials used were blood, nasopharyngeal secretions, epidermal scales 
from pellagrous skin lesions, urine, and feces. The blood was administered by 
intramuscular or subcutaneous Injection, the secretions by application to the 
mucosa of the nose and nasopharynx, scales, and excreta by mouth. 

In order to reduce gastric acidity and thus minimize the possibly germicidal 
effect of tile gastric juice, the ingestion of scales and excreta was preceded by 



^ Read at the meeting of the Southern Medical Association, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 16, 1910. 
Reprint from the Public Health Reports, vol. 31, No. 46, Nov. 17, 1016, pp. 316^-3173. 

'A discussion of the literature is reserved for a later communication. In the mean- 
time the reader will find the following of Interest : Goldberger, 1915, Vedder, 1916, and 
Voefftlin 1914. 

■Communicated at a meeting of Jjouisiana health officers, New Orleans, July, 1915. 
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a (lose of from 10 to 20 ^ains of sodium bicarbonate. The Ingesta were always 
taken on an otherwise empty stomach. 

The materials whose infectivity was tested were obtained from 17 cases of 
pellagra of various types and of different grades of severity, including three 
fatal cases. A list U appended in which the pertinent data relating to each 
case are given. 

The patients were seen and the experiments performed at different placea 
One, a fiital case, was seen at the Washington Asylum Hospital, Washiu^on, 
D. C. ; 1 at the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. ; 3 at the State Hospital for 
Insane at Columbia, S. C. ; and 12, Including 2 fatal cases, at Spartanburg, S. O. 
The volunteers participating did not in all instances reside at the place wbere 
the experiment was performed, but assembled there at a specific time. T^^ 
applies particularly to the experiments at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Details. 

As will appear from the details next to be presented, the infectivity of the 
blood was tested twice, of nasopharyngeal secretions twice, of scales three times, 
and by reason of the alleged controlling influence of methods of sewage disposal 
in the propagation of the disease the infectivity of both urine and feces "was 
tested six times. Two or more of these tests were made on seven different 
occasions.. In presenting the details of the experiments it seems best to con- 
sider the individual experiment under the group of which it formed a part on 
one of these seven occasions. The groups are considered in their chronological 
sequence. A tabular summary is appended. 

EXPERIMENT GROUP NO. 1. 

On April 25, 1916, blood and nasopharyngeal secretions were obtained from a 
patient (case No. 1) with a moderately acute first attack of the disease at the 
United States Pellagra Hospital, Spartanburg, S. C, and administered to two 
volunteers, G-J and W-GA. 

(a) Blood. — ^The blood was drawn from a vein at one of the elbows, defibrln- 
ated, and 5 c. c. were injected without delay into the left deltoid of Wt-OA and 
6 c. c. into that of G-J. 

(6) Secretions. — Secretions were obtained by wiping out the nose and naso- 
pharynx of the patient with a cotton swab and transferred by at once rubbing 
this over the mucosa of the nose and nasopharynx of the volunteer. A separate 
swab was used for each. 

Effects. — ^Both men felt some soreness and stiffness for a day or two In the 
muscle into which the blood was injected;. otherwise nothing was observed. 

BXPICBIMENT GROUP NO. 2. 

On April 28, epidermal scales and urine were obtained from each of two 
patients and feces from a third at the State Hospital for Insane at Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Of the two patients furnishing both scales and urine, one (case No. 8) was a 
severe first attack, and the other (case No. 4) a mild second attack. The 
patient furnishing the feces (case No. 2) was suffering from a severe attack 
and was having four soft bowel movements a day. 

(a) Scales. — The scales were obtained by scraping the affected areas of the 
skin, and, combined, weighed, it is estimated about 0.1 to 0.2 gms. 

(&) Urine. — ^The urine was a fresh catheter specimen in each case. 

(c) Feces. — ^The feces specimen was obtained with the aid of a simple water 
enema and was liquid. 

The scales with about 4 c. c. of each specimen of urine and with about the 
same quantity of the liquid feces were worked up into a pilular mass with 
wheat flour and in this form swallowed by volunteer- G-J, 30 minutes after 
taking 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate and about 1 to 11 hours after collecting. 
After swallowing this mass another dose of 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate 
was taken. The alkali, as already stated, was Intended to reduce gastric acidity 
and thus perhaps favor Infection. 

Effects. — ^For several days after the Ingestion of the foregoing materials this 
volunteer experienced some slight epigastric fullness and eructations of gas 
after a meal. On the third day a diarrhea with frequent, painless, watery, and 
rather gaseous evacuations developed. The diarrhea lasted about a week. It 
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was still present on May 7, on which date, as will presently appear, this volun- 
teer participated in another experiment which Included the ingestion of scales, 
iirine, and feces. 

EXPERIMENT GBOUP NO. 3. 

On May 7 blood, nasopharyngeal secretioni?, scales, urine, and feces were ob- 
tained from some patients at the United States Pellagra Hospital, Spartanburg, 
S. C, and used for the inoculation of each of a group of five volunteers, (Sr^J, 
S-B, T-WF, W-DG, and W-GA. A sixth volunteer, G-MHF, received blood 
only. 

(o) Blood, — The blood was drawn from the general circulation of each of 
three patients, defibrinated and then pooled. Of this, 7 c. c. were injected 
subcutaneously into each of the six volunteers mentioned. The time elapsing 
between drawing and injecting the blood was under two hours. 

To the pooled blood, one of the patients (case No. 5), with a mild ninth 
recurrent attack, contributed 10 c. c. ; one (case No. 6), with a moderately 
acute second attack, 15.5 c. c. ; and one (case No. 7), with a severe acute second 
attack, 20 c. c. The patients furnished, therefore, 1.5 c. c, 2.5 c. c, and 3 c. c. 
respectively, of defibrinated blood for the inoculation of each volunteer. 

(b) Secretions, — Secretions were obtained from four patients and, after 
mixing, used for the inoculation of the five men above mentioned. One of the 
patients (case No. 1) was the same as the one that furnished the secretions 
for the first experiment (experiment group No. 1, 6). The three others are 
cases No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7, already briefly characterized in describing the 
immediately preceding blood inoculation. 

The nose and nasopharynx of each of the four patients were carefully wiped 
out with a separate set of five cotton swabs. The secretions thus obtained 
were mixed by rinsing and soaking the swabs in some normal salt solution. 

The inoculation was made by rubbing over the mucosa of each side of the 
nose and nasopharynx each of a set of three swabs soaked in the mixture ju^t 
described. In this way a fresh set of six swabs was use for each volunteer. 
The time elapsing between collecting and inoculating was less than t\^ hours. 
Incidentally it should perhaps be noted that some of the secretions applied to 
the nasopharynx must have been, eventually, swallowed. 

(c) Scales. — Scales were freshly scraped from affected areas of skin of two 
patients, cases No. 1 and No. 7, previously characterized. Case No. 1 furnished 
0.1 gm. and No. 7, 0.22 gm. 

These were mixed and then divided approximately equally among the five 
volunteers, each of whom swallowed his portion in the form of a "powder" 
about seven hours after they were collected and shortly after taking the dose 
of urine and feces next to be described. 

(d) Urine; feces, — A specimen of urine and one of feces was obtained from 
each of the same three patients (cases No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7) as furnished 
the blood. In order to make sure of having the feces when wanted a simple 
water enema was used to get the specimens, none of which was diarrheal. 

Ten cubic centimeters of urine and 5 grams of solid feces from each of the 
three corresponding specimens were worked up Into a pilular mass with flour. 
About 15 minutes after taking 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate each of the five 
volunteers ingested an approximately equal portion of the mass. Each took 
therefore the equivalent of about 2 c. c. of urine and 1 gram of feces from each 
of the three patients. 

The urine and fecal specimens were between 3 and 9 hours old when ingested. 

Effects, — ^About 10 days after inoculation, one of the volunteers, T-WF, noted 
a slightly enlarged and somewhat tender lymph gland above the Poupart*s liga- 
ment of the side of the abdomen that was the site of the blood injection. This 
gradually subsided. None of the other volunteers experienced any inconve- 
nience, although, as will be recalled, one of them (Gr-J), on the date of this 
experiment, had not yet completely recovered from a rather marked attack 
of diarrhea following a previous ingestion experiment. 

EXPERIMENT GROUP NO. 4. 

On June 7, 1916, urine and feces were obtained from a patient (female) at 
the Washington Asylum Hospital, Washington, D. 0. The patient (case No. 
8) had a typholdal first attack, from which she died 10 days later (June 17, 
1916). 

The urine was a catheter specimen, drawn at 8.45 a. m., June 7. 
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The fecal matter omststed of two apedmens ; one, fotily Uqaid, 
at about 9 p. m. June 6; the second, of «oft, putt^ilEe i sumtiiB t xm cy, was 
about 7 a. m. June 7. 

Ten cubic centimeters of tlie urine, 1 gram of tbe first and 5 grams of tlie 
second fecal specimen were worked up into a pilular mass with cracker cmmbs 
and a little flour. (Gelatin capsules were filled, approximately equally divided, 
and at 12.30 p. m. ingested by five volunteers, O-RH, D-WF, McC5-GW, G-3f and 
S-AM. Fifteen minutes before this each volunteer took 10 grains of sodium 
bicarbonate. 

Effects. — Some hours after ingesting the above one of the volunteers, S-AM, 
developed abdominal discomfort, accompanied by abnormal, gaseous evacua- 
tions. The movements Increased in frequency, developing into a marked diar- 
rhea, which lasted about two weeks. He has been well since. 

Another, McC3-GW, experienced a little temporary gastric discomfort imme- 
diately after taking the material ; nothing of note since. 

None of the others of this group experienced any appreciable efliects. 

• 

EXP£BIMENT GROUP NO. 5. 

One June 8, 1916, another experiment was made with urine and feces from 
the patient (case No. 8) furnishing these materials for the preceding exi)erl- 
ment, No. 7. 

On this occasion the fecal matter consisted of three specimens. One of these, 
now 39 hours old, was passed at 7 a. m. June 7, and had served in experiment 
No. 4 ; it had been kept at room temperature. The second was passed at 11.30 
p. m. June 7, and the third at 7.15 a. m. June 8. Both of these latter specimens 
were liquid. 

A urine specimen was drawn by catheter at 8.45 a. m. June 8. 

Three grams of the first, 3 c. c. of the second, and 3 c. c. of the third fecal 
specimen, with 6 c. c. of urine, were prepared as in the preceding experiment, 
and at 12 o'clock equally divided among the three volunteers, G-J, Lr-JP, and 
S-EA. Each received, therefore, the equivalent of 1 gram of each of the three 
fecal specimens and of 2 c. c. of the urine. About 20 minutes before taking 
this material' each volunteer had taken 10 grains of sodium bicarbonate. 

Effects. — ^Although two of these volunteers (Lr-JP and S-EA) had temporary 
attacks of looseness of the bowels immediately preceding the experiment, 
neither they nor the third, who^had participated in each of the preceding In- 
gestion experiments, experienced any inconvenience following the ingestion of 
this experimental material. 

EXPEBIMENT OBOTTP NO. 6. 

On June 13, 1916, urine and feces were obtained from a patient at the 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. This patient (case No. 9) had a mild first 
attack. 
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The urine was obtained by catheter at 8 a. m. The stool, a liquid one, was 
passed at about 7.15 a. m., after a dose of magnesium sulphate. 

Measured quantities of thie material were prepared as in^ experiments No. 4 
and No. 5 at 1.20 p. m. and ingested by five volunteers, A-CW, G-J, L-GB, 
M-MB, and W-CL, each one getting the equivalent of 2 c. c. of feces and 2 
c c. of urine. Twenty-five minutes before talking this material each volunteer 
took 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate. 

Effect. — ^None of this group of volunteers experienced any appreciable effects. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 7. 

On June 25, 1916, material was obtained at Spartanburg, S. C, for a final 
experiment. 

(a) Scales, — Epidermal scales were scraped from pellagrous skin lesions of 
two patients (cases No. 14 and No. 17) at the United States Pellagra Hospital. 
They were not over four hours old when Ingested. 

(b) Urine, — ^Urine was obtained from three patients (cases No. 10, No. 11, 
and No. 12) at the county farm and from three (cases No. 14, No, 15, and 
No. 17) at the Pellagra Hospital. 

(c) Feces. — Feces were obtained from four patients (cases No. 10, No. 11, 
No. 12, and No. 13) at the county farm and from three (cases No. 14, No. 15, 
and No. 16) at the Pellagra Hospital. T^vo of the fecal specimen^ were from 
patients (cases Nos. 12 and 13) with diarrhea. 

The seven patients who furnished the material for this experiment were 
suffering from attacks of varying grades of severity (see list of pellagra cases), 
including two fatal cases (No. 12 and No. 13). 

Measured quantities of the materials mentioned were worked up with cracker 
crumbs and a little flour into a pilular mass. Fifteen minutes after taking 
a dose of 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate this was Ingested by each of the 
three volunteers, G-J, S-E, and W-GA, each taking the equivalent of about 
4 milligrams of scale, 6 c. c. of urine (1 c. c. from each patient), and 8 grams 
of feces (2 grams from case No. 13 and 1 gram from each of the other six 
patients). The feces and urine were not over six hours old when ingested. 

Effects, — ^Volunteer G-J, who participated in all of the preceding experi- 
ments and who, as was noted, had an attack of indigestion and diarrhea for 
about one week following the first ingestion experiment, experienced some 
mild dyspeptic symptoms for a number of days immediately after this. 

Within two or three hours after the experiment volunteer S-E began to 
feel nauseated. The following morning he had three watery evacuations and 
12 hours later a diarrhea began that lasted about a week. Nausea persisted 
for about the same period. 

Volunteer W-GA had some slight ill-defined dyspeptic symptoms for about 
24 hours following the experiment. 

Aside from these immediate, temporary disturbances none of the volunteers 
has experienced any appreciable effects. 

Results and Conclusions. 

The first experiment was made on April 25 and the last on June 25, so that 
the volunteers have now (Nov. 16, 1916) been under observation for from four 
and one-half to six and one-half months, approximately. Observation has 
been maintained by association with a majority of the volunteers, by visits of 
inspection to the others, supplemented by reports from the volunteers them- 
selves, or in the case of the laymen from medical officers with whom they are 
associated. 

In four or five instances, as above noted, there were more or less marked 
immediate, but temporary, gastrointestinal reactions- following and probably 
due to the ingestion of the large doses of excreta. When one considers the 
relatively enormous quantities of filth taken, the reactions experienced were 
surprisingly slight. 

One of the volunteers, S-EA, had an attack of renal colic of eight to nine 
days' duration, from August 14 to August 22, 1916. Aside from this he, as well 
as tlie other volunteers, has enjoyed his usual health. None has developed any 
evidence justifying even a suspicion of pellagra. 

It is not my present purpose to enter into a discussion of the etiology of 
pellagra. I may be permitted, however, to recall by way of contrast the result 
of the feeding experiment carried out last year (Goldberger and Wheeler, 
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1915). In that experiement of 11 convicts subsisting on a one-sided diet not less 
than 6 developed definite evidence of pellagra, while of over 30 controls not 
one showed any evidence that would justify even a suspicion of the disease. 
It would appear, then, that while the opinion that pellagra is a communi- 
cable disease gains no suKK>rt from the work here reported, the conclusion, 
elsewhere drawn (Goldberger, 1016), that it is a disease essentially of dietary 
origin, brought about by a faulty, probably "deficient." diet is materially 
strengthened. 

Summary. 

Sixteen volunteers were subjected to the experiment. With one exception all 
were men and varied in age from 26 to 42 years. No restraints were imposed 
of their customary habits or activities. 

Seventeen cases of pellagra of various types and of different grades of 
severity furnished some one or more of the experimental materials. 

The materials were blood, nasopharyngeal secretions, epidermal scales from 
pllagrous lesions, urine, and feces. Blood was furnished by 4 of the cases, 
nasopharyngeal secretions by 4, epidermal scales by 5, and urine or feces by 
16, of whom 10 furnished both urine and feces. 3 urine without feces, and 3 
feces without urine. 

Blood was administered by intramuscular or subcutaneous injection; secre- 
tions by application to the mucosa of the nose and nasopharynx; scales and 
excreta by mouth. 

Both urine and feces were ingested by 15 of the volunteers, 5 of whom also 
took blood, secretions and scales. 

The experiments were performed at four widely -separated localities (Wash- 
ington, D. 0. ; Columbia, S. C. ; Spartanburg, S. C. ; and New Orleans, La. ) , at 
which different groups of the volunteers were assembled. 

Observation has been maintained by association with a majority of the 
volunteers and by visits of inspection, supplemented by reports from the volun- 
teers themselves, 13 of whom are physicians, and by reports from other medical 
officers of the service with whom they are associated. During a period of be- 
tween five and seven months none has developed evidence justifying a diagnosis 
of pellagra. 

These experiments furnish no support for the view that pellagra is a com- 
municable disease ; they materially strengthen the conclusion that it is a disease 
essentially of dietary origin, brought about by a faulty, probably "defi- 
cient." diet. 
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VOLUNTEEBS. 

A-CV. — Medical officer, 26 years. Stationed at New Orleans, La. Partici- 
pated in experiment No. 6. 

C-RH. — Medical officer, 37 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Partici- 
pated in experiment No. 4. 

^^..-VVrF.— Medical officer, 32 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Partici- 
pated in experiment No. 4. 

G. J.— Medical officer, 42 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Major part 
of the time spent In field work in Southern States. Participated in all seven 
experiments. 
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G-MHF. — ^Housewife, 85 years. Resides at Washington, D. C. Tlie only 
^woman among tlie volunteers. Participated in experiment No. 3 at Spartan- 
%«RS>'S. O. 

I*-JB. — Medical officer, 28 years. Stationed at New Orleans. Participated 
ii^ experiment No. 6. 

L-JP. — ^Medical officer, 35 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Par-, 
ticipated in experiment No. 5. 

McCJ-GW.— Medical officer, 40 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Par- 
ticipated in experiment No. 4. 

M-MB. — ^Technical assistant, 33 years. Stationed at New Orleans, La. Par- 
ticipated in experiment No. 6. 

S-AM. — Medical officer, 39 years. Stationed at Washington, D. 0. Partici- 
pated in experiment No. 4. 

S-E. — Statistician, 35 years. Stationed at Spartanburg, S. C. Participated 
in experiments No. 3 and No. 7. 

S-EA. — Medical officer, 39 years. Stationed at Washington, D. C. Had 
an attack of renal colic August 14-22, 1916. Participated in. experiment No. 5. 

T-WF. — Medical officer, 28 years. Stationed at Columbia and Spartanburg, 
S. 0. Participated in experiment No. 3. 

W-OL. — Medical officer, 28 years. Stationed at New Orleans, La., up to 
September 12; at San Francisco after that date. Participated in experiment 
No. 6. 

W-DG. — ^Assistant epidemiologist, 42 years. Stationed at Milledgeville, Ga. 
Participated in experiment No. 3. 

W-GA. — ^Medical officer, 31 years. Stationed at Spartanburg, S. C. Par- 
ticipated in experiments No. 1, No. 3, and No. 7. 

PELLAGRA CASES. 

No. 1. 

W-S. — White female, admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital, Spartan- 
burg, S. C, April 14, 1916. Hospital No. 191. 

Salient clinical features. — Weakness, moderate skin lesions, which first ap- 
peared April 7,. 1916; moderate diarrhea. 

Severity. — Rated by Dr. R. M. Grimm, the medical officer in charge, as a 
moderately acute first attack. 

Experimental material, — Furnished blood and nasopharyngeal secretions on 
April 25 and epidermal scales and nasopharyngeal secretions on May 7. 

No. 2. 

M-FN. — White male, ward 4, Columbia State Hospital, Columbia, S. O. 
Service of Dr. J. T. Munnerlyn. Admitted February, 1916. 

Salient clinical features. — ^History of illness of two years. Insane. Pre- 
sents marked seborrhea of nose and lips. Dermatitis on both elbows, with 
encircling " areola " on left. Has about four soft movements a day. 

Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Munnerlyn as a " severe " case. 

Experimental material. — Furnished feces on April 28, 1916. 

No. 3. 

L-.JL. — White female, ward A12, Columbia State Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
Service of Dr. D. W. Register. Admitted February, 1916. 
Salient clinical features. — ^Mental manifestations, eruption, red tongue. 
Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Register as a " severe ** first attack. 
Experimental material. — Furnished epidermal scales and urine April 28, 1916. 

No. 4. 

M-MC. — White female, ward A12, Columbia State Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
Service of Dr. D. W. Register. 

Salient clinical features. — ^Mental manifestations, extensive eruption. His- 
tory of an attack in 1914. 

Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Register as a " mild " second attack. 

Experimental material. — ^Furnished epidermal scales and urine on April 28, 
1916. 
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No. 5. 

E-BA. — ^Whlte male, admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital^ S^Btartwi* 
burg, S. G., May 5, 1916. Hospital No. 24, 24a, 24b. 

Salient clinical features, — ^History of first attack in 1906; present ^te ninth 
attack and is said to have begun about April 15, 1916. Presents mSd skin 
and itiinor nervous manifestations, marked weakness, constipated. r, 

Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Grimm as a mild, acute ninth recurrence. 

Experimental material. — Furnished nasopharyngeal secretion, urine, feces,, 
and blood on May 7, 1916. 

No. 6. 

O-I. — White female, admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital May 6, 
1916. Hospital No. 195. 

Salient clinical features. — Weakness, moderately severe skin manifestations^ 
moderate "nervousness," vertigo, mild salivation. History of first attack April, 
1915. 

Severity. — Rated by Dr. Grimm as a moderately acute second attack. 

Experimental material. — Furnished nasopharyngeal secretions, urine, feces^ 
and blood on May 7, 1916. 

No. 7. 

S-H. — White male, 8 years old. Admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital 
April 26, 1916. Hospital No. 193. 

Salient clinical features. — Severe extensive skin manifestations, some of moist 
type. Mentally dull and depressed. History of a first attack in spring of 1915. 

Severity. — Rated by Dr. Grimm as a severe acute second attack. 

Experimental material. — Furnished nasopharyngeal secretion^, blood, urine, 
and feces on May 7, 1916. 

No. 8. 

S-M. — White female, 48 years old. Admitted to Washington Asylum Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C, April 27, 1916. Service of Dr. W. M. Barton ; resident 
physician. Dr. Reiss. 

Salient clinical features. — Mild skin manifestations, beefy tongue, diarrhea, 
involuntary evacuations, disoriented, typhoidal. 

Severity. — ^A typhoid-pellagra, fatal ; died June 17, 1916. 

Experimental material. — Furnished two specimens of feces for experiment on 
June 7, 1916. One, fairly liquid, was passed at 9 p. m., June 6; the second, 
more nearly solid, at 7 a. m. June 7, Also a specimen of urine drawn at 8.45 
a. m. June 7. 

For the experiment of June 8, besides the second of the preceding fecal 
specimens, which was preserved at air temperature, this patient furnished two 
additional stools, both fluid, one passed at 11.30 p. m. June 7 and the other at 
7.15 p. m. June 8. Also a specimen of urine drawn at 8.45 a. m. June 8, 1916. 

No. 9. 

B-M. — Colored male, -74 years. Admitted to Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
La., June 11, 1916, ward No. 31, bed 405. Service of Dr. I. I. Lemmon ; resident 
physician. Dr. C. Dean. 

Salient clinical features — ^Minor nervous manifestations, mild dermatitis, 
history of loose bowels. 

Severity. — ^A mild first attack. 

Experimental material. — Furnished feces and urine. Stool, liquid, after 
saline purge, passed about 7.15 a. m. ; urine drawn at 8 a. m. June 13, 1916. 

No. 10. 

K-L. — White male, 11 years. Admitted to Spartanburg County Farm June 
16, 1916. Service of Dr. O. W. Leonard. 

Salient clinical features. — ^Extensive marked skin manifestations ; mild gastro- 
intestinal symptoms. 

Severity. — A well-marked first attack of moderate grade. 

Experimental material. — Furnished urine and feces June 25, 1916. 
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No. 11. 

K-OB.— White male, 43 years. Admitted to Spartanburg County Farm Jane 
ae, 1916. ' Service of Dr. O. W. Leonard. 

Salient clinical features, — ^^xtenslve severe skin manifestations; mild buccal 
3,iid gastric symptoms ; constipated. 

Severity, — ^A well-marked first attack of medium grade. 

Experimental material. — ^Furnished urine and feces June 25, 1916. 

No. 12. 

K"fO. — ^White female, 9 years. Admitted to Spartanburg County Farm June 
16, 1916. Service of Dr. O. W. Leonard. 

Salient clinical .features, — ^Extensive severe skin manifestations; marked 
diarrhea. 
: Severity,— -A fatal first attack. Died August 25, 1916. 

Experimental material, — ^Furnished urine and feces June 25, 1916. 

No. 13. 

S-JB. — White male, 37 years. Admitted to Spartanburg County E'arm June 
10, 1916. Service of Dr. O. W. Leonard. 

Salient clinical features, — ^Has a history of pellagra extending over six to 
seven years; mental manifestations winter 1915-16. 

Presents well-marked eruption; marked buccal and severe intestinal symp- 
toms (watery diarrhea). 

Severity. — ^A chronic pellagra, fatal. Died August 1, 1916. 

Eitperimental material. — Furnished feces June 25, 1916. 

No. 14. 

J-M. — ^White female, 33 years. Out-patient No. 43, United States Pellagra 
Hospital, Spartanburg, S. C. Came under observation June 19, 1916. 

Salient clinical features. — ^Weak, tongue slightly red, constipated ; moderately 
extensive, active eruption. History of attack in 19l2 and 1915. 

Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Grimm as a moderately acute third recurrent attack. 

Experimental material. — ^Furnished epidermal scales, urine, and feces June 
25, 1916. 

No. 15. 

H-V. — White female, 21 years. Admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital, 
Spartanburg, S. C, June 24, 1916. Hospital No. 212. 

Salient clinical features. — Presents moderately extensive, acute skin mani- 
festations; mild mental symptoms (apathetic, confused). History of a first 
attack in June, 1915. 

Severity. — ^Dr. Grimm rates this as a moderately acute second attack. 

Experimental material. — ^Furnished urine and feces June 25, 1916. 

No. 16. 

S-S. — White female, 30 years. Admitted to United States Pellagra Hospital, 
Spartanburg, S. C, June 24, 1916. 

Salient clinical features. — History of an attack, 1915, and of a recurrence in 
March, 1916, followed by improvement in April, but with retrogression during 
May and June. On admission felt weak, nervous, without nausea, but with 
burning and pain in stomach and with burning of feet No other gastro- 
intestinal manifestations. No eruption nor residuals of one. 

Severity, — ^Mild second attack in posteruptive stage (or in interval) with mild 
suggestive symptoms. 

Experimental material. — Furnished urine and feces June 25, 1916. 

No. 17. 

Q-LV.— White female, 25 years. Admitted to Uhited States Pellagra lios- 
pital, Spartanburg, S. C, June 24, 1916. Hospital No. 216. 

Salient clinical features. — ^Presents definite skin eruption and mild suggestive 
symptoms (nervousness, weakness). 
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Gives history of an attack in 1913 and of one in 1916. 

Severity. — ^Rated by Dr. Grimm as a mild third recurrent attack. 

Experimental material — ^Furnished epidermal scales and urine June 25, 1916, 

BEFEXENCE8. 

1915. Goldberger (Joseph) : Discussion of some phases of the work of tlie 
Thompson Pellagra Commission. Journal American Medical Association, De- 
cember 11, 1915, pp. 2115-2116, vol. 65. 

1916. Croldberger (Joseph) : Pellagra: Causation and a Metliod of Prevention. 
Journal American Medical Association, Chicago, February 12, 1916, vol. 06^ 
pp. 471-476. 

1915. Goldberger (Joseph) and Wheeler (G. A.) : Experimental Pellagra io 
the Human Subject. Public Health Reports, Washington, p. C, November 12, 
1915. 

1913. Harris (W. A.) : The Experimental Production of Pellagra in the 
Monkey. Journal American Medical Association, September 26, 1914, vol. 63^ 
pp. 1093-1094. 

1914. Lavinder (C. H.), Francis (Edward), etc.: Attempts to Transmit Pel- 
lagra to Monkeys. Journal American Medical Association, September 26, 1914, 
vol. 63, pp. 1093-1094. 

1916. Vedder (E. B.) : Dietary Deficiency as the Etiological Factor in Pel- 
lagra. Arch. Int. Med., Chicago, August, 1916. 

1914. Voegtlin (Carl) : Discussion of Summary of Second Progress Report of 
Thompson McFadden Commission. Journal American Medical Association, 
September 26, 1914, vol. 63, p. 1098. 

Dr. Goldberger. As a result of that experiment we were able to 
say that we had failed absolutely to communicate the disease, al- 
though we had tried most strenuously and vigorously to do so, and 
this information has been of enormous value to the people of the 
United States, and especially to the people of that section most af- 
fected, in that it has given them a feeling of assurance that they 
need not fear it, that they may give such comfort and help to those 
who are unfortunately stricken as they can give to them, without 
fear that the disease will be communicated in that way. 

Now, there is much more to be done to determine just exactly how 
this disease is caused, and the best means of preventing it. For that 
purpose further animal experimentation will be necessary. We 
have in the past two years learned that probably the dog holds out 
hope for a line of experimentation that may lead to a knowledge, 
which may permit us to prevent and cure not all, as Dr. Hutchinson 
would have you believe that we expect — we can not expect to save 
every single individual, because of a variety of circumstances, but w<^ 
do hope and expect that when we do gel this essential information 
at least half of those who are now dying of this disease may be saved. 

That is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, former director of health, Philippine Islands. 

STATEMENT OF DB. VICTOB G. HEISEB, STJBOEON, UNITED STATES 

PUBUC HEALTH SEBVICE. 

Dr. Heiser. Mr. Chairman, I am director for the Far East Inter- 
national Health Board, and was formerly director of health, Philip- 
pine Islands. I have come here to say ]ust a few words in protest 
and on behalf of some 5O5OOO5OOO people or more who are in much the 
same position as the dumb animals m that they are unable to come 
here and testify for themselves. 
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There are in the world possibly 100,000,000 or more people who 
are suffering from the hookworm disease, one of the most frightful 
of all diseases in its ultimate effects in that it is not only dangerous 
in itself but that predisposes the individual by weakening his re- 
sistance to almost every other disease. 

Various drugs have been advocated for this. One of the best 
known is chenopodium. There is no chemical way of ascertaining 
the eract dosage of chenopodium. It must be tried out on animals. 
We can not even tell in advance whether a given batch should be 
given in l5-drop doses or whether only 10-drop doses are necessary, 
but the dog lends itself to ascertaining this very important informa- 
tion. Chenopodium of itself is not perhaps an ideal drug. Science 
is constantly seeking for others, ana almost every month we have 
other drugs presented to us. We say "What is the dose? What 
quantitjr shall be given to an individual to cure the disease?** The 
answer is " We do not know." There is a drug prepared from the 
wild thyme which is believed to be of value in the treatment of tliis 
disease, and naturally we were anxious to use it, to bring it to the 
benefit of these people throughout the world who so obviously need 
this treatment. No one could give us the dosage* Dogs were abso- 
lutely necessary in order to find out. Certainly no one would advo- 
cate trying a drug on human beings to find out what the dose should 
be. I believe our friends on the other side would not advocate that. 
So these animals are absolutely essential. 

Senator Norris. What do you do in experimenting with these dogs ? 

Dr. Heiser. We simply give the dosage, which is figured out in 
a rough way, according to the weight of the animal — according to 
the number of pounds that the animal weighs. 

Senator Norris. And then watch the effect ? 

Dr. Heiser. And then watch the effect. We find out what quan- 
tity it takes to kill and what quantity can be given with safety. 
When you arrive at the safe quantity, you give the relative dosage 
for human beings by weight, as a rule, a smaller amount, and gradu- 
ally work up from that, so you know whether you should begin with 
1 drop or 50. . - 

Senator Norris. Suppose it kills the dog. Is it a painful death ? 

Dr. Heiser. Not necessarily. It might be. 
• Senator Norris. How many dogs aid you use in this particular 
case? 

Dr. Heiser. Perhaps two or three dogs would give the informa- 
tion desired, and certainly it ought to be allowable to use two or three 
dogs to test a drug which is to be used on some thousands of people. 
That is the ipiportant point. I notice in some of the literature they 
talk about staking the dog's life against a man's life. It is only the 
lives of two or three dogs against the risk of poisoning thousands of 
individuals. 

Senator Norris. In this particular case, if you had not tried this 
drug on some animal what would have been the procedure? Would 
you have been compelled to try it on human beings ? 

Dr. Heiser. We have, of course, other ways of going about it. 
That is, to depend on people who have the hardihood to try these 
experiments on themselves. 

The Chairman. This hookworm remedy? 
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Dr. Heisek. Yes. 

Senator Norbis. Have you got it now so that you know what is 
the safe dose? 

Dr. Heiser. Fairly well, except that the drug varies in its chemical 
composition apparently, although a chemist can not tell. It is 
simply a matter of guesswork. 

Senator Norris. Do you mean that every time you get a new lot 
somewhere you have to experiment on them before you know what 
the dose is? 

Dr. Heiser. We have gradually found out that that is the only 
safe procedure, and dogs are absolutely essential. 

Senator Norris. In what quantities does the medicine come, so 
that it is necessary to experiment for each quantity ? 
. Dr. Heiser. A large batch, something like 20 gallons, is mixed to- 
gether, and a sample taken from that and agitated and stirred so 
that it becomes a homogeneous mixture, and the requisite initial dose 
for dogs is used. 

Senator Norris. And with the next batch von have to do the same 
thing? 

Dr. Heiser. Yes ; in order to be safe. We know of no other means. 
The Department of Agriculture is now working on it. 

Senator Norris. You know how the batch is made up. Could you 
not make up another batch the same way? 

Dr. Heiser. No; the next batch may have been expressed from 
plants grown under different circumstances. We know already that 
the weed grown in Maryland differs considerably from that grown 
in North Carolina and in Florida. The dosage is different. We 
have found that out through experiment on dogs. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. I do not think we have a right to interrupt the 
procedure on the other side, but with the permission of the chair- 
man I should like to know if you consider this bill as applying to 
the Philippine Islands? 

Dr. Heiser. I am not here on behalf of the Philippine Islands 
alone, neither do I consider this bill to apply to the Philippine 
Islands. 

Senator Norris. You did not come here from the Philippine 
Islands to testify in this case? 

Dr. Heiser. No, sir; I have come here as a representative of the 
International Health Board, which is concerned in the treatment 
of the hookworm disease in all countries in which it occurs. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. It is my contention, I will say, that this bill does 
apply to the Philippine Islands. It says "insular possessions of 
the United States," which would account for your being here, but it 
would not account for peopla being here from New York and Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, which this bill could not possibly touch. 

Dr. Heiser. I have no desire to enter into any legal technicalities, 
but my many years of residence in the Philippine Islands have 
made me more or less familiar with Philippine island legislation, 
and as I understand it at the present time no law passed by the 
Congress of the United States applies to the Philippine Islands 
unless it specifically says "the Philippine Islands,"^ and that the 
words " insular possessions " do not apply to legislation concerning 
the Philippine Islands. 
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Mr. HuTCHiNS. Then, this law could not possibly apply to the 
I^hilippine Islands? 

Dr. Heiser. According to my interpretation, probably not. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. And animal experimentation there would not be 
interfered with. 

Dr. Heiser. As far as the Philippine Islands are concerned, 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. Then how does this bill concern you ? 

Dr. Heiser. Begging your pardon, I am here to represent the In- 
ternational Health Board, which has to do with the treatment of the 
Lookworm disease in this countrv. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. I thought you said you spoke for 50,000,000 
sufferers. 

Dr. Heiser. I do, because the drug that relieves them is made here 
in the United States. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. And must be made in the District of Columbia, 
do you claim ? 

Dr. Heiser. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hbtchins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Heiser. I merely want to bring out one other point. In my 
travels throughout the various countries of the world I visit a great 
many of them in the course of the year and naturally come in contact 
with a great many different people, and I see this problem probably 
in a little different aspect than those of us who do not have such an 
opportunity to travel. A few years ago I was in Java. A professor 
in a medical school there told pie that he gave a public clinic, into 
which he brought his chickens and his dogs and rabbits and other 
animals that he had been experimenting upon. They were really in 
a very pitiful condition. The audience was absolutely horrified. He 
then brought in the patients, who were also frightfully emaciated — 
poor, miserable little children, women, men — all suffering from the 
disease called beri-beri. He said, " Now, my good friends, I am re- 
sponsible for the condition of these few animals; but these people, 
of whom the ones I have here in the clinic are only representatives of 
hundreds and thousands, you are responsible for. 

" It is your action in endeavoring to prevent us from using animals 
for experimental purposes that is responsible for the hundreds and 
thousands who are suffering from this disease. Who is the greater 
culprit, you who are trying to prevent me from doing this thing, or I 
whom you are trying to prevent from relieving the suffering of these 
people? It is you who are largely responsible for the suffering of 
the hundreds and thousands who are looking to me for relief." 

Mr. Logan. May I ask if the action of drugs upon the lower 
animals is precisely the same as upon man ? 

Dr. Heiser. Very often not ; but it so happens that the dog is 
quite analogous, and the action of chenopodium is so similar that we 
can use its action on the dog in determining its action on man. 

Dr. McCoy. This is the first time this side has ever had the good 
fortune to have any women present. We will be glad if the chair- 
man will call on Mrs. E. M. A. Enlows, a worker at the Government 
scientific laboratory. 

Senator Norris. We will be pleased to hear from her. 

147906—19 9 
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STATEMEirr OF HBS. E. M. A. ENLOWS, BACTEBIOLOOIST, FUBtlC 

HEALTH SEKVICE. 

Mrs. Enlows. I really feel that following such illustrious men as 
those who have spoken here, I can not add anything to what they 
have said. We women regard them as master minds whose reasoning 
and methods we strive to follow and whose results we strive to dupli- 
cate. We certainly agree with what they have said. I do not see 
how anyone can suggest that this experimental work might in any 
way be considered as having an immoral result. We have worked for 
these men and we know what they are. If there is any reaction at all 
upon them it is only to make them more kind and sympathetic, be- 
cause they have a more complete knowledge of life. When I left 
plant bacteriology and entered this kind of work I felt that I was 
really touching more closely the humanitarian side of life. 

My immediate line of work is the testing of serums for their effi- 
ciency in the treatment of pneumonia, spinal meningitis, dysentery, 
and other diseases. We test these serums by different methods. The 
most efficient method in each case is the method in which we can use 
the laboratory animals. I use mice for my experimental work in test- 
ing the potency of antipneumococcus serum. If we had a test as 
efficient for the other serums as we have for that one, certainly the 
results would be better. For testing the spinal meningitis and other 
serums, we are obliged to use test tubes, and we do not regard them 
as nearly so efficient as where we can use an animal. 

I might describe briefly the method we use for testing the potency 
of the antipneumococcus serum used in the treatment of pneumonia. 
We subject mice to certain governed conditions. We ^ve them a 
definite dose of serum, and we ascertain whether the mice are pro- 
tected against the dose of the culture which we inject imme- 
diately afterwards. If the serum is as potent against the disease 
as it is stated to be by these commercial firms which manufacture it, 
the mice will live. If not, they die, and the serum is not put on the 
market. We consider it a splendid test. If I were ill myself or had 
any friend ill, I am certain I would feel much more confident in hav- 
ing serum given me that had been tested out on animals in this way. 
There is no other way quite so efficient. I do not believe there are 
more than one or two other serums which are tested in this way, 
but the effort of all investigators is toward that end, to find animals 
which may be used in the testing of serums to be used against certain 
diseases. 

I might say also that in the diagnosis of pneumonia the mouse is 
used for typing the particular kind of pneumonia, and as just stated, 
is used to test the efficiency of the serum used against the disease. 

Dr. McCoy. We have a number of other witnesses along that same 
line, but I do not feel like taking the time of the committee. I simply 
want to show the type of the people who are doing this particular 
work. The accusation has been made that this is a frightful business. 
If anyone sees any indication of it here, he is welcome to it. I should 
like to call one representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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STATEMENT OF DE. BBAYTON H. BAITSOM, CHIEF OF THE ZOO- 
LOGICAL DIVISION, BTTREAir OF ANIMAL INDTTSTBY, DEFABT* 
MENT OF AGBICULTUBE. 

Dr. Eansom. Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer briefly to one point 
that has been mentioned but has not perhaps been sufficiently em- 
phasized by previous speakers. 

The dog is intimately associated with certain parasitic diseases of 
hiunan bemgs and of live stock. In fact, in the case of a consid- 
erable number of these diseases the dog is a necessary agent in the 
spread of the disease, and the sole source of infection. For instance, 
hydatid disease that affects both human beings and live stock, an 
incurable chronic disease characterized by the development of mul- 
tiple spreading tumors in the liver, is acquired only from the dog. 
Likewise the fatal gid parasite in sheep is not spread from one sheep 
to another, but comes only from dogs. 

The same is true of tapeworm cysts in the muscles of sheep. These 
facts and many other facts extremely important in the prevention 
and treatment and eradication of disease, including diseases of the 
dog himself as well as those of human beings and live stock, could 
never have been established without experiments upon dogs. 

If this bill should be enacted into law, much of the investigational 
work in the Pepartment of Agriculture on animal diseases would be 
stopped and the duties imposed by existing law on this department 
would be seriously interfered with. 

Senator Norris. This knowledge of these parasites of which you - 
have spoken was gained through experiments on dogs, was it? 

Dr. Eansom. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Will you^ describe the experiments? How do^ 
you experiment on a dog to discover these things? 

Dr. Eansom. It would be a rather long story to attempt to follow 
out the details, but in the case of one disease, for example — hydatid 
disease — experiments on dogs and various other animals were neces- 
sary in demonstrating that the parasite in question comes exclusively 
from dogs. It is possible, of course, that some other animals might 
some time be discovered that could also transmit this disease. 

Senator Norris. But you have not discovered any other animal? 

Dr. Eansom. No, sir ; only the canine species. 

Senator Norris. How could you discover that? How did you 
ascertain that fact, that other animals do not transmit it! 

Dr. Eansom. It was necessary in this particular case to feed the 
parasites that were taken from human beings or from live stock 
to these other animals and see whether the intermediate stage, or in 
this case what we know as the final stage, would develop in these 
other animals. 

The hydatid parasite that I refer to which is so serious in its 
effect on human beings is in the dog a relatively harmless parasite 
and causes the dog very little inconvenience ; but transmitted to man 
through its eggs, which are spread in the excreta of the dog, the 
parasite assumes a very dangerous form and, as I have said, causes 
incurable tumors in the liver. 
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Senator Norris. ^Would not that be an argument for the extermi- 
nation of the dog? 

Dr. Ransom. It would, if carried to its logical conclusion. Of 
course, the dog has certain uses and is in a way a valuable animal- 
Senator NoRRis. You say this same parasite through the excreta 
of some other animal besides the dog would not produce the same 
results ? 

Dr. Ransom. No; for the reason that it does not develop to that 
stage in animals other than the dog. For the complete cycle of this 
particular parasite it is necessary that it should pass through two 
hosts, one host being an intermediate host and the other the final 
host. In this case the dog is one of the hosts, and a man or a sheep 
or a cow or a pig is the other host, and it happens in this case that 
the form that occurs in the dog is relatively harmless, whereas the 
form that occurs in the other animals is a very dangerous, deadly 
parasite. 

Senator Norris. You experimented with dogs in your investiga- 
tions of this parasite? 

Dr. Ransom. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And what benefit can you say has come now to 
man's knowledge on account of these experiments, and what pain, if 
any, was inflicted on the dogs in the experiments? 

Dr. Ransom. Practically no pain was inflicted on the dog, except 
that it might have happened in the experiment that the dog became 
very highly parasitized with the parasites which in small numbers 
do not cause the dog much inconvenience, but which if very numer- 
ous might be injurious. 

Senator Norris. What benefit has come to humanity from that 
experiment? 

Dr. Ransom. The benefits have come from the fact that we now 
know that the dog is the source of this particular disease, and thereby 
we are enabled to take precautions against it which otherwise we 
would be unable to do. Very naturally if we know where a thing is 
coming from, we are better able to protect ourselves from it than we 
would be otherwise. 

Senator Norris. How does the parasite get into the human being? 

Dr. Ransom. Through the contamination of food, drinking water, 
and other objects that are taken into the moudi, contaminated by the 
excreta of the dog which contains the egg stage of this particular 
parasite. The eggs are microscopic in size and can be seen only 
with the aid of a microscope. Because they are highly resistant as 
well as because they are very small, they may live for long periods 
of time and be carried for long distances. The fact that the dog does 
spread this particular parasite and numerous other parasites makes 
it important that we should be careful in our relations with the dog, 
especially with reference to the protection of our food and water, 
and the food and water of our live stock, not only for our own 
sakes but also for the sake of our live stock. 

Senator Norris. Does the dog communicate this parasite to live 
stock? 

Dr. Ransom. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Is the parasite dangerous in cattle and sheep ? 

Dr. Ransom. As much so as in man. 
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Senator Norris. Do you learn from that, then, that the do^ should 
not be allowed to drink water from the same place that animals get 
it or eat food from the same receptacle ? 

Dr. Ransom. That is a safe precaution; yes. As an instance of 
other precautions, in the herding of sheep dogs are often necessary. 
In 3uch cases it is essential that the dogs be kept free of the parasites 
which, when transmitted to sheep, are dangerous to them. And in 
order that dogs may be kept free from tapeworms remedies are used 
which have been determined to be efficacious through experimental 
use on dogs. Naturally, in order to determine whether a certain 
remedy will destroy tapeworms in dogs, the sensible thing to do is 
to test this remedy out, and the natural animal on which to. test it 
would be a dog. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, if I may conclude, I would say, as a 
resume of my remarks, that the passage of such a law as this .would 
seriously interfere with the duties of the Department of Agriculture 
in the carrying out of the provisions of existing laws with reference 
to the suppression of destructive animal diseases. 

Senator Norris. How many dogs do you use for experimental pur- 
poses in the course of a year, say, in the Agricultural Department in 
Washington? 

Dr. Ransom. In our bureau probably not over 50 dogs, as a rule. 

Senator Norris. To what pain are they subjected, if any, in your 
various experiments ? What do you do ? 

Dr. Ransom. For the most part the use made of dogs in our bureau 
at the present time and recently has been in the testing of remedies 
which are used to destroy intestinal parasites. - Having determined 
through a microscopic examination of the feces whether or not these 
parasites are present in the dog, we take the remedy that we desire to 
test and administer a certain quantity of the remedy to the dog. The 
effect of the remedy is watched with reference to the dog to see 
whether it is poisonous or otherwise injurious to him, and later, at 
the end of the experiment, the dog is killed by chloroform or by 
carbon monoxide or by shooting, depending upon circumstances, and 
the intestinal tract is then examined to see whether or not any of 
these parasites are still present. From experiments of this sort we 
are able to judge as to the value of the remedy. 

Other experiments consist in feeding to the dogs certain stages of 
the parasites of live stock in order to determine whether or not those 
parasites depend for any portion of their life cycle upon dogs. 

Other experiments consist in the injection of remedies hypoder- 
mically into dogs, and in some cases in the injection of bacteria, in 
order to gain information as to the facts concerning some bacterial 
disease. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. I believe the question was as to what pain was 
caused to the dog? 

Dr. Ransom. Not being in the position of the dog, of course, it is 
very difficult for me to say how much pain the dog suffers, but judg- 
ing from my own experience I should say that the dog would not 
suffer much pain, inasmuch as the taking of a remedy to destroy 
parasites in my own intestine would not necessarily be painful. If 
I got an overdose it might cause me some inconvenience, such as a 
stomach ache or other unpleasant symptoms. 
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The pain involved in hypodermic injections, according to the ex- 
perience of most people, I think is slight. So far as I know what 
I have described is the character of the experiments on dogs that are 
now being made and haVe been recently made in my bureau. 

Senator Norris. Where do you get your dogs? 

Dr. Eansom. We buy them from the dog pound. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. That is a violation of law if you do. 

Senator Norris. Getting them from the pound you get only such 
Hiogs as would be killed any way if you did not have them? 

Dr. Ransom. Yes. 

Senator Norris. You do not take the dogs from the pound until the 
time for redeeming them has elapsed ? 

Dr. Ransom. No ; I presume not. I presume that the poundmaster 
is familiar with the requirements of law, and carries the matter out 
according to regulations, and sells onl^^ the dogs that should prop- 
erly be sold. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is about all I have to say. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wishes to urge that the already sufficiently diffi- 
cult problem of controlling animal diseases be not made any more 
difficult by enacting into law any such bill as this. 

Dr. McCor. I wish to call upon Dr. Erwin F. Smith, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

STATEMENT OF DE. EEWIN F. SMITH, OF THE DEFABTMENT OF 

AOKICULTTTBE. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, I came here this morning to listen 
rather tha*n to speak, but I have heard such amazing statements made 
by the opposition that I wish to take up two or three points very 
briefly. 

The first point I will touch upon is the question of pain. It is 
very well known to scientific men who study the^e questions that 
pain varies greatly according to the individual and the race. We 
see that very clearly in the lower races, that cut and gash themselves 
in various ways, in the case of our own red Indians, who whip them- 
selves until they fall down from exhaustion. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that these lower races suffer pain as you and I would suffer, 
and as you go down in the scale of the animal kingdom there is every 
reason to suppose there is less and less of what we ourselves suffer 
and call pain. 

Now, I want to make a point about dogs. It would be a good 
thing for the humaii race if two-thirds of all the curs in the United 
States were destroyed this minute, on account of the diseases they 
spread, on account of the ravages they commit on flocks, and on ac- 
count of the disturbance in the night. I think of the many nights 
I have been kept awake by the yelping of curs. I have no interest or 
sympathy in dogs of that type, and if two-thirds of them were de- 
stroyed, it would be a benefit to you and me, and to you of the 
opposition. They also consume an enormous amount of food. 

Now, let me tell you what was done as to one of the most terrible 
diseases that afflicts humanity by experiments on dogs. I refer to 
hydrophobia and to Pasteur's work on it. To this day we would 
not know anything about the nature of hydrophobia if l^asteur had 
not experimented upon dogs. 
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If this kind of a law had been in force in France when he brought 
up that question of rabies, we would not know what we now know 
about hydrophobia, and human lives in ereat numbers would have 
been sacrificed. Pasteur learned that when a man is bitten by a 
mad dog, usually about 30 days elapse before the man comes down 
with the disease. When he does come down with the disease he 
almost invariably dies, and dies a horrid death. Now, Pasteur found 
out by experiment, first on dogs and then on other animals, that the 
disease is primarily a disease of the brain and nervous system, and 
he found out by further experiments on animals that he could take 
the spinal cord of certain animals, dry it 14 days, and get the fol- 
lowing results : At the beginning of that time the spinal cord of the 
animal which had been infected with rabies would be deadly, and 
the least little bit of it innoculated into an animal would kill that 
animal by hydrophobia. 

At the end of 14 daj^s that dried spinal cord was absolutely in- 
nocuous. You could inject a large quantity of it into a man or an 
animal and have no result whatever. Between these two extremes 
there are all grades of virulence. Then remembering that it takes 
about 30 days from the time a man is bitten before he comes dowii 
with the disease, there is a period during which you may greatly 
increase the man's resistance to rabies by inoculating him. If you 
inoculate that bitten man with this spinal cord, beginning with the 
14-day dried cord which is harmless, and then the next day with the 
13-day-old cord, a little bit of it ground up in glycerine and injected 
into the man, and then with a 12-day cord, and tnen the 11-day cord, 
and then 10, and so on down, fiinally you can make that man 
resistant to rabies; that is, if the inoculation is made early, before 
the virus which is already in him can have traveled from the muscles 
where it is lodged into the brain and spinal cord, and have its 
action on the man and kill him. That is one result from experi- 
menting on dogs that could not have been secured if this kind of a 
foolish law had been enacted in France. 

Now I want to make just one more point. I myself am especially 
interested in cancer investigations. We know absolutely nothing 
about the cause of this most horrible disease. Thousands of people 
all over the world in civilized lands are dying every year a most 
horrible death from this disease. Scientific men are doing the best 
they can to find the cause of it. They can only find it out through 
animal experimentation, and you people of the opposition, in your 
ignorance — ^you are intelligent enough on certain subjects, but ab- 
solutely ignorant on modern science — are blundering along making 
absolutely wrong statements, and thinking you are all right, but 
vou are coming here with your foolish statements, and would put 
clocks in the progress of modern medicine. It is most amazing that 
this thing can happen in the United States of America. 

Eev. C. Ernest Smith. May I ask you a question? 

Dr. Smith. Not until I am through. Then you may. Modern 
scientific men interested in medicine are as benevolent and honest and 
kindly as any one of the opposition. What we want is absolute free- 
dom to experiment in modern medicine, and we are going to have it, 
too. Now you may ask your question. 

Eev. C. Ernest Smith. I understand you to say that you are in- 
terested in cancer. 
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Dr. Smith. I said I was much interested in the investigation of 
cancer. 

Eev. C. Ernest Smith. Did you say that medical men are on the 
way to find out the cause of cancer ? 

Dr. Smith. I said we know nothing about the cause of it. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Then may I read this for the benefit of 
the assembled company? 

Dr. Smith. Yes. it looks as though it was a pretty old book, but 
you may read it. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. It was written by a most eminent physi- 
cian. 

Dr. Smith. Name the physician. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Dr. Leflingwell 

Dr. Smith. Nonsense. He is a scandal in the nostrils of every 
modern scientific man. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Wait one moment 

Dr. Smith. I want to deny absolutely that he is a scientific man 
in any sense of the word. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. All right. 

Dr. Smith. You may read him, but he is a quack. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Do as much denying as you like, but just 
listen to what he says. 

Dr. Smith. You gentlemen do not know what you are doing. It 
is just exactly as if I, who know nothing about church history and 
nothing about ecclesiasticism, should attempt to dogmatize with you 
on church history and church polity. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. But I want to answer your question. 

Dr. Smith. Yes; but I want to make the point that you know- 
nothing about modern medical science, yet you are dogmatizing on 
it absurdly, just as I would be dogmatizing if I tried to talk about 
church history. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. I am talking about a distinguished medi- 
cal man. 

Dr. Smith. But we deny that he is a distinguished medical man. 
He is nothing but a quack. The essence of quackery is dogmatism 
on subjects of which one is ignorant. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. This book was published in 1914, and 
then he issued a second edition in 1916, and he took up this very 
question of cancer. 

Dr. Smith. Yes; but he knows nothing about it. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Very well. He took up this question of 
cancer to show that the investigation in the matter of cancer had 
gone forward quite rapidly, very satisfactorily, most favorably, with- 
out the slightest need of putting that dog to excruciating torture. 
And this is the method they pursued — the United States Govern- 
ment, not the Medical Association of the United States. The 
United States Government insisted upon certain investigations be- 
ing made into cancer. They took, for instance, the city of Chicago. 
They investigatexJ by races. They went into the number of Italians 
who were suffering from the disease, the number of Russians, the 
number of English, and the number of Irish, and the results were 
most extraordinary. They found that out of 100,000 white popula- 
tion there were in the rural districts outside of Chicago 20 persons 
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dying every year of cancer, in the city, 24; but of the Russian and 
Polish people, 26 in the rural districts and 30 in the city; of the 
people of England and Wales, 79 in the rural district and 77 in the 
cities; and Ireland furnished 90 persons out of 100,000 in the rural 
districts, and 82 in the city. 

Now, having found out that most extraordinary thing, that Italy 
furnished only 20 out of 100,000 and that Ireland furnished 90 out 
of 100,000, then the United States Government got busy and began 
to investigate other matters — ^how those people lived, what they lived 
on, what their surroundings were, what their daily habits were. They 
did all that without the slightest reference jfco dogs, without cutting 
and wounding and tearing like the old Boman augurs, who used to 
find out the will of the gods 

Dr. Smith. I deny that. We do not work like the old Roman 
augurs. We do not use such methods. 

Rev. C. Eri^est Smith. Let that go. It reminds me very much of 
the old Roman augurs, who used to take out the entrails of an animal 
and look at them to see what was the will of the gods. 

Dr. Smith. I know that is the way you think we do, but we do not. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. In these investigations they did not need 
to use dogs. They went into the question of how the people lived. 
They found that the Italians lived on spaghetti and macaroni and 
things like that, and the Irishmen went in for cheap meats, and 
sowed the disease of cancer right in their systems. They investi- 
gated the abattoirs where the animals were slaughtered, and where 
thej found an animal was in the least degree tainted they were not 
satisfied with. cutting out the tainted parts, but sacrificed the whole 
animal ; would have nothing more to do with it. Results began im- 
mediately to show that as they did that, then the cancer population 
began to decrease at once. 

Dr. Smith. I should like to verify the statistics to see if that 
were true, and, in the second place, it is rather a difficult thing 
to draw any kind of scientific conclusion from statistics. I 
talked once with Carroll D. Wright, who was my friend, who had 
charge of one of our censuses, and he said there is nothing so easily 
to be twisted and so ready to tell lies as statistics. You have got to 
know your statistician. You can smile all you please, but that is a 
fact that is well recognized. 

Now, I want to say one thing more. One of your people came into 
my laboratory some years ago and pitched into me about these things, 
and I treated her nicely. I talked to her in this way : I said, " Now, 
suppose your child had diphtheria, would you be willing to give it 
horse serum if you knew the child would die without it and would 
get well if you gave it? " She hemmed and hawed a little, and 
finally said, " Yes." Then I said, " Would you be willing to destroy 
a horse in order to save your child ? " 

That was pretty hard, but finally she admitted she would destroy 
a horse if necessary to save her child's life. I said, " It is just like 
this : You may save the lives oi a hundred children who have diph- 
theria with the life of one horse." And so you may. Now, it has 
been denied here by these gentlemen of the opposition that any ad- 
vantage has come out of this sort of experimentation in serums and 
vaccines. That simply shows how colossally and absolutely ignorant 
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they are when they make that statement. Take typhoid fever. Look 
at the losses in the armies from typhoid fever until recently, until the 
vaccine was pjerfected and used. See how the losses from typhoid 
fever have dwindled. Look at the last war, when there were scarcely 
any deaths from typhoid fever. Look at the Boer War, when there 
were hundreds of deaths from typhoid fever. You may say that 
the Englishmen were vaccinated against typhoid fever when they 
went into the Boer War. So they were, but the mistake was made 
of using vaccine that had been heated 10*^ hotter than it should be, 
which destroyed its efficacy, and they might as well have been 
vaccinated with water, just exactly, and they died like flies from 
typhoid fever. Look at the Russo-Japanese War. The unvaccinated 
Russians died of typhoid fever by thousands, while the vaccinated 
Japanese lost scarcely a man. 

Just see what happened in our Army, vaccinated properly with 
the typhoid vaccine, and almost absolutely protected from the disease, 
with scarcely any deaths at all from it. That is one of the results of 
animal experimentation, and I could name 20 distinct examples of 
the same kind of thing, but I do not wish to take your time. The 
most amazing thing is that people who know nothing about this sub- 
ject come in here and dogmatize and attack the most distinguished 
medical men, surgeons, and sanitarians in the United States, who are 
just as honest as thejr are and just as benevolent, the diflference being 
that they are practical people, instead of theorists, like those who 
come here in opposition. 

Mr. Logan. May I say a word in answer to what has just been 
said? 

Senator Norris. I think you had better wait until your turn 
comes, and then you can have a chance to be heard. 

STATEMENT OF BE. GAEL ALSBEEO, CHIEF OF THE BTJBEATT OF 
CHEHISTBT, BEFAETMENT OF AOEICTTLTTTEE. 

Dr. AiiSBERG. Mr. Chairman, I presume I was called to indicate 
to your committee the effect of the enactment of such a bill as this 
into law on the work over which I have supervision, the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act by the Bureau of Chemistry. 

The food and druffs act deals with two classes of products — drugs 
and foods. In so tar as it deals with drugs, we are required by 
law to perform animal experimentation, because the Pharmacopoeia of 
the United States, which is the standard under the food and drugs 
act, has certain standards for drugs. As to certain drugs these 
standards can not be arrived at by chemical analysis for reasons 
entirely analogous to those that were given by Dr. Heiser with 
reference to the single drug chenopodium. There are- other drugs 
which can not be assayed by chemical methods, and that can only 
be assayed by physiological methods, as we call them, methods 
which determine the effect of the drugs on a test animal. 

Among the test animals which have to be used for such drugs 
are dogs, and the law requires, where the Pharmacopoeia demands a 
testing of drugs by animal experimentation, physiolo^cal experi- 
mentation, that this must be done by the Bureau of Chemistry in con- 
trolling the quality and purity of those particular sets of drugs that 
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ure made and shipped in interstate commerce in the United States. 
We hope ultimately to get a method which will make physiological 
experimentation unnecessary, but for a number of drugs, some im- 
portant and some not very important, but all of them used by 
medical men, a physiological assay ; that is to say, their testing on 
animals is absolutely essential. 

On the other side, for food testing, we are constantly confronted 
with the question of whether or not a given material which it is pro- 
posed to put into food is deleterious to health or not. The law de- 
clares that food is adulterated if it contains an added deleterious 
ingredient. I know of no Way in which it can be determined 
whether or not a given ingredient is deleterious to health other than 
by animal experimentation, and for a good many of these experi- 
ments dogs are the most suitable animals. Otherwise it would be 
quite impossible for us to determine this issue and efficiently to 
enforce the food and drugs act, which is an act to protect the health 
of the consumer from foods that are adulterated with deleterious 
ingredients, and which is to safeguard the purity of the drug supply 
of the country, upon which the medical profession of all schools 
depends for the cure of the sick. The enactment of this bill into 
law would make it impossible for us to safeguard the public on these 
two very important and very vital points, in so far as dogs are 
necessary in this experimentation. 

I take it that I was called here to give this particular testimony, 
how this bill would affect the enforcement of the food and drugs act. 

I can not, however, forbear making one or two points in addition. 
It is not clear to me what the gentleman who read the extract from 
Leffingwell thought those experiments proved. They have not proved 
a thing about the nature of cancer. We do not know what causes 
cancer, after we get these statistics, any more than we did before. 
We simply have learned, if the statistics are correct, that in certain 
races under certain conditions cancer is less frequent than it is in 
other races under other conditions. 

As for the gentleman's statement concerning the possible relation 
of tainted carcasses having anything to do with it, or the passage 
, of the meat-inspection act, there is absolutely no connection, abso- 
lutely no evidence of the connection of the passage of the meat- 
inspection act with the incidence of cancer. There is no evidence 
that diet is the solfi factor that has to do with the incidence of cancer. 
There is a great deal of evidence that diet has nothing to do with it. 
In dealing with statistics of this kind it must be remembered that 
you are always in danger of mixing up a post and a propter hoc. 

Senator Norris. Has there been any experience in the line of can- 
cer, with dogs or any other animals ? 

Dr. Alsberg. There is an immense amount of experimentation 
going on. 

Senator Norris. Have you been able to give cancer to a dog? 

Dr. Alsberg. I do not recall whether that has been done, but ex- 
periments have been made on rats and mice, because they have a 
short life. With a rat three years is extreme old age, and cancer, 
of course, is affected by the age of the individual. That is another 
factor, besides race and besides other things, which we do not under- 
stand, so that rats and mice are the commonest animals experimented 
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with in this regard. I do not recall that it has been found possible 
to give human cancer to a mouse or a rat. I have no recollection of 
it, but it is very easy for you to find a mouse or a rat which naturally 
has cancer. Cancer turns up in mice and rats under normal condi- 
tions, just as much as it does in men. You can take that cancer and take 
a little piece out of it and transplant it into another mouse and it 
will grow just as a graft will grow on a fruit tree, so that it is 
proven that cancer will grow on another animal. That gives us, 
you see, a method of producing cancer experimentally m these 
animals. 

Having a method of producing experimentally cancer, which we 
did not have a few years ago, we now have a method of testing 
various procedures as to their effectiveness in influencing the growth. 
This discovery of the possibility of transplanting a cancer from one 
animal to another was made only about 20 years ago, was it not ? 

Dr. McCoy. Something like that. 

Dr. Alsberg. Something of that order. Up to that time it was 
impossible to do experimentation on cancer because we had no means 
of producing it experimentally. Now we have the means of pro- 
ducing cancer experimentally and there is much work going on to 
see how all sorts of procedures will affect cancer that has been 
transplanted into animals. We have got a lot of information on 
how diet, and how different drugs, how race, and a lot of other 
factors affect cancer; but we have not any information as far as 
I know, Mr. Senator, as to why is cancer, or what occasions it, and 
we have not at present any effective means that I know of other- 
wise than operative procedure, for dealing with it. 

Might I also add with reference to the question of the dogs, which 
Dr. Smith has raised, that during the Food Administration, when 
some question arose as to the quantity of food available in the coun- 
try — ^perhaps it bears only on the general question — ^we made some 
very interesting calculations which led us to conclude that the dogs 
of the United States consumed enough food to feed between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 people. That is an economic argument against the 
dog. 

Senator Norris. That would be an argument against the high-class 
dogs, poodle dogs, etc. The ordinary cur does not get much food 
that the human being would eat. They are scavengers. 

Dr. Alsberg. The average farm dog is pretty well fed, is h^ not ? 

Senator Norris. Yes ; but it would not do to call the average farm 
dog an ordinary cur. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Alsberg. I would not call him that. 

Senator Norris. The ordinary cur is found in the limits of cities. 
You do not find him in the country. 

Dr. Au&BERG. That would affect your method of calculation, the 
total amount. 

Senator Norris. The higher class dogs in the house and the parlors, 
I suppose, get high-class food ? 

Dr. Alsberg. High-class food, and the amount of food that is con- 
sumed is enormous. 

Senator Norris. They do not get anything out of the garbage can ? 

Dr. Alsberg. No. 

Senator Norris. The ordinary cur lives on the garbage can. 
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Dr. Alsberg. The amount of food consumed by dogs that might be 
used for other purposes is very considerable. 

I want to close with one remark. I have not heard much of this 
discussion, but if I may interpret what the doctor has said on the 
other side, it is in effect that the other side takes the position 
that practically no progress has been made in medicine in 500 years, 
^ow, if no progress has been made in medicine in 500 years, if we are 
as helpless to-day as we were 500 years ago, in the face of disease, if 
that is a fact, I do not think there is anything for this side to 
say. But if it is a fact that we are not as helpless to-day in the 
face of disease as we were 500 years ago, if it is a fact that we have 
methods of combating disease which we did not have 500 years ago, 
then I submit, sir, that the bulk of what we can do to-day, that we 
were unable to do 500 years ago, is the result of discoveries due to 
animal experimentation, our knowledge of the physiology and the 
mechanism of action of the human system is due to animal experi- 
mentation. 

STATEMENT OF ME. BOBEBT M. LOOAN, FBESIDENT OF THE 

ANTIVIVISECTION SOCIETY. 

Mr. Logan. I want to ask the privilege that was granted to one of 
our side, because I see that the opponents are going to take up so 
much time that I shall not be able to return to Philadelphia, and I 
would like very much to catch the 1.05 train. 

Senator Norris. Very well, you may proceed right now. 

Mr. Logan. Mr. Chairman, I can leave this question to you and to . 
jour associates with the statements already made and the pamphlets 
that will be presented. 

But I want to say that the statements made by the vivisectors are 
statements purely and simply founded upon prejudice and founded 
upon their own wishes, for the wish fathers the thought. The chair- 
man and his asspciates will see that out of their own mouth, out of 
statistics prepared by them — the statistics are all in their hands, be- 
cause the}^ control absolutely the boards of health and all the ma- 
chinery of medical knowledge in this country. You will see that 
they are wrong in what they promise, and when they make statements 
that the improvement in health in the last 500 years has been due to 
animal experimentation they simply make a complete misstatement. 

Investigation will show that improvement has been due to sanita- 
tion, to cleaner and better living conditions, because men are natur- 
ally healthy animals. Health is his natural state. It is unnatural 
not to be healthy. That is what he is as a normal animal, but when 
he is living in cities under abnormal conditions he must find ways to 
remain healthy in soul and body, and it is the finding of these ways 
in the last 500 years that has improved general health conditions and 
general health. 

But those conditions I w^ant to leave to the chairman and his asso- 
ciates to find out from this evidence, and also from their own common 
sense, and I want to address myself to the moral question, which was 
touched on by the first speaker, who wore a clergyman's cloak, but 
must have made Bishop Brooks turn in his grave. He prefaced his 
remarks by saying that because man is a rational creature he can 
commit a moral wrong. 
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There is no connection between a man's rationality and his mo- 
rality, his higher conscience. Some of the most rational men have 
been most evil. Some of the advocates of slavery were keen, cunning 
speakers and cunning men. To-day slavery is dead. Why? Not 
because of the arguments that were made against it, but because 
men's consciences rose up and threw it off. It had to take bloodshed 
and suffering- to do it. It was not done through debate. In their 
debates on slavery the arguments were the same 60 years ago that are 
used now. Men know now that the thing was wrong. It was wrong 
in morals, not because it was bad for the slaves, but because it was a 
wrong to th© white man's own conscience. 

So with judicial torture, which was ably defended for many cen- 
turies. We know that judicial torture is a fallacy. It is wrongs 
not because of our arguments against it but because our conscience 
has arisen to a somewhat higher level and we see that man can 
progress better by foregoing those tortures. 

Senator Norbis. Would you say that the injunction that has been 
issued against the striking miners has any resemblance to judicial 
torture m it? 

Mr. Logan. I prefer not to inject that question into this dis- 
cussion. 

It was said of judicial torture, the thumbscrew and the rack, that 
it brought out valuable evidence. To-day the consensus of opinion 
of lawyers is that such methods would bring out false evidence and 
not true, and in almost every instance to-day we are fighting against 
the third-degree methods as being not only brutal and unworthy of 
our police, but as simply being useless for the purpose of obtaining 
better evidence* 

I submit that the question of morality should determine this matter 
of vivisection. I assume for the moment that it causes pain, and I 
ignore whether it has produced the slightest benefit to man. I submit 
that it is all based on a wrong attitude of mind, Mr. Chairman, the 
attitude of mind which brought us to the great war, the same attitude 
of mind which makes men defend competition without measure, 
greed, self-advancement, which made the German people defend the 
supremacy of the State regardless of the conscience of mankind, re- 
gardless of the right of the individual in that State. It is that same 
attitude of mind, based upon the wrong doctrine, that sets up compe- 
tition as our only criterion. It is that attitude which brought the 
horrors of that war. We were not able to argue against the argu- 
ments of the German leaders who proclaimed the right of the State 
to grow, to expand, because it was enlightened, modern, efficient, a ' 
highly vivisecting State, but we finally found in ourselves something 
other than our reasoning faculties, some conscience which said the 
thing is wrong. 

No matter what you say, the same thing is true of all this you say 
about vivisection. They can argue and get out into the little crevices 
where they control the evidence, but they can not answer the 
arguments of man's better conscience. A decent and manly man is 
higher than the animals, not merely because he is more cunning. He 
is higher than the animals because he has produced moral leaders 
who dared to die for their consciences. On the one side we have 
140,000 members banded into an organization which has its own 
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welfare to look after, which is interested in the livelihood of its mem- 
bers, persons who earn pay for what they do. We put on the other 
side the names of men like Mark Twain, Victor Hugo, Tolstoi, and 
Bishop Brooks. I have an immense number that I could refer to 
who, I merely suggest, are quite as competent to judge as the clergy- 
man who spoke here as a vivisector, not as a clergyman, I hope. 

You, Senator, I submit represent the highest deliberative body in 
the world, and you are to determine whether or not experiments are 
to take place in the District of Columbia. You stand where the 
legislatures of the States look to you for guidance. You stand where 
the world looks for guidance. You stood where the world looked ta 
you for guidance in the crisis of this great war, and I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that you can do no greater benefit to mankind, to the 
people of the United StateSj than to make the opening wedge that 
means recognition of morality as being higher than mere mind if 
you exempt from the barbarity of these experiments dogs, who is 
man's most loyal and devoted friend and long-suffering companion. 
[Applause.] 

Dr. Hunt. Inasmuch as the gentleman is going away, may I ask a 
question ? 

Senator Norms. If he is willing. 

Dr. Hunt. May I ask if his organization put obstacles in the way 
of the United States Army getting dogs from Philadelphia for 
chemical work. 

Mr. Logan. We did not have anything to do with the dogs of 
Philadelphia. We simply attacked the vivisectors that came around 
after the dogs. 

Dr. Hunt. May I also ask this question? Do you ever eat meat? 

Mr. Logan. I have not eaten meat for five years. 

Dr. Hunt. May I ask if you wear leather in your shoes? 

Ml'. Logan. Yes, I do; because it is a by-product of the slaughter- 
ing house, and I wear it at present. 

Dr. Hunt. Do you approve of the castration of animals? 

Mr. Logan. I do not, and do not permit it on my farm. 

Dr. McCoy. We have one more man to be heard here representing^ 
the Public Health Service. 

STATEMENT OF DE. J. W. SCHEEESCHEWSKT, ASSISTANT SUE- 
OEON OENEEAL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SEEVICE. 

Dr. ScHERESCHEwsKT. I have charge of the division o:^ scientific 
research of the United States Public Health Service. 

The Public Health Service is charged under the law with investi- 
gation of the diseases of man, and the conditions causing the propa- 
gation and spread thereof. 

It is also charged under the law with the duty of examining all 
biological products; that is, viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous 
products wnich enter into interstate traffic for the purpose of assur- 
ing the safety to the public of these viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products and the purity and effectiveness which they 
should have in order to be curative agents. Our main establishment 
in that line is located here in Washington — ^the Hygienic Laboratory. 

And I desire to express, on behalf of the Surgeon General and 
Public Health Service, the most emphatic protest against the passage^ 
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of this legislation, for its passage would seriously compromise the 
work of the Public Health Service. 

In spite of the contentions of the other side that man is not justi- 
fied in animal experimentation, I merely wish to point out to anyone 
who examines the evidence with impartiality, that all our ad- 
vances in medicine and most of the weapons that we have against 
disease rest in the last analysis upon animal experimentation; that 
now at length we are reducing medicine from a state of conjecture 
and an exercise of the powers of intuition to something approaching 
a scientific basis. I do not say that we have done that entirely, be- 
cause the processes of disease and the processes of the human body 
are so highly complex that this is very difficult, and must take ages 
to unravel all these mysteries, but we have attained certain definite 
results, are approaching others, and there is so much more to be 
obtained that certainly it would be the most foolish act to halt the 
progress of science by means of any such legislation as this. 

More than that, I want to stand on the principle that this is not a 
specific piece of legislation against some particular class of animal ex- 
peri m.entation: it is merely a test of whether animal experimentation 
is right or wrong. If it is right it ought to be permitted. And if it is 
wrong it ought to be stopped. I think the evidence we have on our 
side of the great advances that have been made point to the fact that 
animal experimentation is most eminently justifiable and that the 
results which have been achieved are those which fully justify its 
further continuance. 

Mr. Chairman, personal experiences, I think, brin^ home with 
greater force than anything else the value of these studies. And it is 
for the benefit of the committee that I wish to recite in my own case 
an instance in which I feel that I owe one of the greatest debts that 
a human being can owe to animal experimentation. 

In the winter of 1916 my youngest child, after a previous severe 
illness, became suddenly ill with pneumonia. The disease progressed 
so rapidly that the child was in bed but a short time when it be- 
came necessary to determine the type of pneumonia. In order to do 
that a mouse was sacrificed. The type was determined as type 1 
pneumonia. It was necessary to give an intravenous injection of 
pneumococcus serum. The child was given this injection at 4: o'clock 
m the afternoon, when his pulse was 158. He was desperately iU 
and apparently had only a few more hours to live. At 10 o'clock that 
night his temperature had gone from 105 to 101 2/5. Improvement 
continued during the night ; the next morning he received a further 
injection of serum, and the result was that the next day his tempeira- 
ture was normal. 

This may have been a fortuitous result, but I firmly believe that it 
was not, for the reason that for three days after the temperature was 
normal and the child was perfectly comfortable, the signs of the 
pneumonic process in the lungs persisted practically unchanged. 

The effect of pneumococcus serum on pneumonia is entirely the 
result of animal experimentation. The child might have gotten well, 
anyway. Frequently they surprise us by a rally. Nevertheless I can 
not help but feel that the improvement of that child following imme- 
diately the injection of that serum was so marked and so conspicuous 
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that his recovery must have been due to the administration of that 
serum. 

Senator Norris. Now there, in the ease of pneumonia, it is very im- 
portant, is it, to determine what kind of pneumonia it is ? 

Dr. SCHERESCHEWSKY. It is. 

Senator Norris. And you can not determine that except by the use 
of an animal on which you perform the experiment? 

Dr. ScHEREscHBwsKY. That can not be determined except by the 
use of an animal. That is the only practical way to determine the 
type. At present we only have tne one serum which seems to be 
useful in pneumonia, and that the serum for type 1 pneumonia. 

Senator Norris. There is only one type ? 

Dr. Sch;ereschewskt. There are four types of pneumococcus. 
Pneumonia may also be caused by other bacteria than the pneu« 
mococcus. There is an effective serum for only one type of pneu- 
monia. 

Senator Norris. Would it not be all right to administer that serum 
anyway ? Would it do any harm in some other kind of pneumonia ? 

Dr. ScHEREscHEwsKY. It possibly might. 

Senator Norris. Now, in the case of your child, if it had been dis- 
covered after the experiment on the mouse that it had another kind of 
pneumonia 

Dr. ScHERESCHEwsKY. I would not have adiQinistered the serum., 
We would not have put the child to the pain and disturbance of ad- 
ministering the serum which might have iiad the effect of disturbing 
the delicate balance of probabilities of life and death in so critical a 
case unless I had known that this was the type of pneumonia in which 
that serum would be effective. Knowing the type of pneumonia, I 
was willing to inflict on the patient the disturbance which the intra- 
venous injection would cause. The child was only 4 years old and he 
received 40 cubic centimeters at one dose, which is quite a large dose 
for a small child, and he received about the same quantity on the 
second dose. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Norris. Much obliged to you. 

Dr. McCoy. I tliink that concludes the direct evidence. 

What Dr. Schereschewsky has said deserves this comment : Labora- 
tory workers have developed serums for all four of the types of pneu- 
monia. They have tried them out on a great many animals; they 
have tried them out on men, and they frankly say that three of the 
serums are perfectly worthless. For type 1 we do believe that we 
have a serum, and we have proved it, and use it. 

Kev. Dr. Smith. Mr. Hutchins would like to have a word. How 
long do you propose to remain in session ? 

Senator Norris. Until about 1 o'clock. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WALTER S. HUTCHINS (Resumed). 

Mr. Hutchins. The gentleman who seems to be directing the 
propaganda on the other side said the last statement concluded 
their direct evidence. Do I understand from that that there is to 
be evidence in rebuttal? 

Senator Norris. It will depend. We will follow the course of a 
lawsuit. If you are confined in your remarks on each side to what 
the other has said, perhaps it will soon end itself. 

147906—19 10 
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Mr. HuTCHiNS. I am in favor of their havinff as much of an op- 
portunity to answer us as they wish, as we shall not take long, and 
it will enable you gentlemen to get to other things. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill introduced by Senator Myers, with 
reference alone to the District of Columbia, the Territories, and 
insular possessions, and I had supposed the Philippine Islands. It 
is not intended to deal with New York, where the, Rockefeller 
Institute is located, nor with Philadelphia where the University of 
Pennsylvania is located, nor with Baltimore, Md., where the Johns 
Hopkins University is located. It is intended to affect the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, just as the emancipation bill of 1862 was in- 
tended to affect the District of Columlbia. Our Congress can not 
now, I suppose — ^paternal government will sooner or; later change 
this — ^but it can not now legislate for the States. And I wonder 
ii you, Mr. Chairman, have been interested, as I have been, in not- 
ing the array of distinguished surgeons and doctors who have come 
here from all over the country, apparently, including, as I thought 
I demonstrated a few moments ago — ^but I may be mistaken in 
that — ^the Philippine Islands, to protest against the exemption from 
vivisection of the dog, the domestic dog, in this small — ^less than 
10 miles square — ^District that we call Columbia. 

And not only on this occasion, when you were presiding over our 
deliberations, but on every other occasion that this question has arisen 
in Washington within my recollection they have had the same array. 
Nearly 20 years ago we had nearly every distinguished medical man 
in the United States here, I think, objecting then to a bill intended, as 
this one does not, to regulate the whole business of vivisection with 
reference to animals. No particular exception was made then in the 
case of a dog. That delegation, headed by the most distinguished 
medical man in the country, Sir William Osier, beat that bill to a 
standstill. 

Three years ago a subcommittee, headed by Mr. Gore, heard our 
argument in support of a bill to regulate the vivisection experiments 
performed under the authority of the Government of the United 
States. That, of course, extended beyond the District and concerned 
Government experiments outside. But this bill is confined to the 
District of Columbia under one of the limitations of the Constitution. 

Now, against this array upon the other side of educated, celebrated, 
if not in some instances notorious, surgeons and physicians 

Dr. McCoy. May I protest that expression? I defy the gentleman 
to point to any notorious man in the group. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. " Notorious " is subject to several interpretations. 
In view of the discourtesy I have noted here I will withdraw nothing 
I have said. 

Senator Norris. Let me say now one of the witnesses made some 
reference to these people that I thought was myself entirely uncalled 
for. I do not like this word, either, as applied to these men. I do 
not think I have any prejudices against people on either side, and I 
have not seen or learned of any of these people who are either for or 
against this bill, who did not impress me as being conscientious 
and honest. And if you want to influence my mind, you can not do 
it by insinuating or attributing to the other side a lack of morality 
or being conscientious. I think if is out of place. I felt like in- 
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terrupting the doctor here this mominff in referring, I thought 
wrongfully, to those who are advocating the passage of this bill, and 
there has not been anything here to indicate that any of these physi- 
cians are notorious. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. It was because you did not interrupt that I thought 
I might speak as we were spoken to. 

Senator Norris. You are probably justified in assuming that. I 
am not finding fault, but since objection has been made I feel as 
though I want to say that that kind of evidence does not have any 
influence on me. I am going on the theory that you are all honest 
and there has been nobody that has said or done anything that has 
indicated that you are not perfectly conscientious. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Since you are the only one in the room that I am 
trying to convince I will withdraw it. 

Dr. McCoy. We will withdraw from the other side any objection- 
able expression that was used. 

Senator Norris. I will not consider it, anyway. If you people 
have passed it over, it does not have any effect on me. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. This interruption, as you say in the Senate, I hope 
does not come out of my time. 

Senator Norris. We do not have that rule with reference to in- 
terruptions in the Senate. That applies to the House of Represen- 
tatives. [Laughter] You might use a term that has been applied 
here and say that the Senate is notorious for using time. [Laughter] 

Mr. HuTCiiiNs. I should expect you to withdraw it in that cage. 

Senator Norris. It does not apply to you. You are not a Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. With suave demeanor and delicately modulated 
voices these distinguished gentlemen have told about the intricacies 
and the achievements of their profession, and very frequently have 
looked with scornful eyes at our poor attempts to combat them suc- 
cessfully in their own chosen domain. We are absolutely incapable — 
let us admit it — of discussing with medical men all the details of 
their profession, and all the things that they have learned in 4, 10 
or 20 years. We are incapable of that, and we admit it frankly, and 
almost helplessly. But it is not fair to assume that, because we pro- 
claim our ignorance of surgery or admit it under compulsion, we 
have no interest in vivisection and have no right to speak for what 
we consider a very necessary moral reform. 

Now, we claim that this is a moral question, and to that extent 
we think that we ought to be heard. Our opponents claim it is 
absolutely a scientific question, and that upon any question of science 
we are so densely ignorant it is a shame they are compelled to come 
here year after year and talk against us. I will reply that there is 
no law that compels them to come. But they do come, and they 
come in the proportion of 20 or 25 to 1. They did 20 years ago, and 
that proportion is here to-day. 

Now with reference to the claim that was made by Dr. Kober, 
that the law in the District which we are now trying to amend is 
sufficient to protect animals in this city. He made what I under- 
stood to be a legal argument to that effect, and he claimed — ^asserted 
positively — that during the 50 years that the law has been in opera- 
tion, there had been a counterirritant here in the form of the Wash- 
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ington Humane Society, which had an opportunity of invoking that 
law for the benefit of animals and had failed to do so. 

Now, just what the Washington Humane Society did in 1870, 
when it was incorporated, and during the years immediately succeed- 
ing, I do not know. I have been a member of this society for, per- 
haps, 15 years, and was at the head of it for a few years. One of 
my predecessors was Judge McArthur, who was president of the 
society for nine years, and we also had as our adviser Mr. Koss 
Perry, a leading member of the bar, until his death, a few years 
ago. It was as well understood as anything could be by the officers 
and members of the Washington Humane Society, having the advice 
of Judge McArthur when he was president, aixd of Mr. S>oss Perry, 
that this law — ^the law of the District on the subject — was abso- 
lutely impregnable in the sense that we could not in any way, shape, 
or form overcome it. 

All anticruelty laws, I think, are based on one original model and 
are about the same in the several States, and under general anticruelty 
laws vivisection is illegal. That statement was made the other night 
on the other side, and I assert that it is true, except where exceptions 
have been made, as in the District of Columbia in this section of our 
law, which I will read. In 1871, when this law was passed, Congress 
was not legislating directly for the District. We had what we called 
the Territorial Assembly. The District was governed by a governor 
and this assembly. Congress let us alone to that extent. Of course, 
it had the right of eminent domain over the District, but it delegated 
its legislative power to this assembly. It was the Territorial Assem- 
bly that passed the anticruelty law of 1871, and it has never been 
repealed. It has been amended in one or two instances by Congress. 
But the law of 1871 is still the law here, and it contains this provi- 
sion [reading] : 

Sec. 11. Notliini? in this act contained shall be construed to prohibit or inter- 
fere with any properly conducted scientific experiments or investigations, which 
experiments shall be performed only under the authority of the faculty of some 
regularly incorporated medical college, university, or scientific society. 

Now, we may be wrong. We may, as Dr. Kober said, be derelict; 
. but acting on the advice of Judge McArthur, acting on the advice 
of Mr. Eoss Perry, and acting upon the advice of every lawyer whom 
we thought it worth while to consult, we were convinced that our 
representatives could not interfere with animal experimentation in 
District hospitals and colleges, no matter how ghastly the experiments 
might be. Our agents would not be permitted to enter the labora- 
tories. 

If Dr. Kober now asserts that our agents will be admitted into the 
operating room of the Georgetown University Hospital, I will con- 
vey that information to the Washington Humane Society, and we 
will cease to be derelict. At least we will do that. But if we have 
been properly advised as to our duties and rights under the law, the 
Washington Humane Society is not derelict in failing to take action. 

It is conceded that this experimentation goes on m Washington, 
because this act says it is legal and we can not interfer in the George 
Washington University Hospital or the Georgetown University Hos- 
pital, or into any regular institution of that sort, where it occurs. 
In othei* places we have tried to interfere. We know it goes on 
cruelly everywhere, but we can not interfere where the law permits it. 
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Now, we assert that vivisection is all wrong, and I was glad to 
hear some one on the other side say that the question is, after all, 
as to the right and the wrong of it. He says that it is right, but 
we are sure that it is wrong, and on the point of its being wrong we 
think we have just as much right to express our views as a doctor. 
The statement made by Mrs. Farrell was so gruesome that the mem- 
bers of the committee asked her to desist, and one of them said it 
was not necessary for her to continue. But you will notice that in 
all that has been said by the distinguished gentlemen on the other 
side little has fallen on the subject of potential cruelty. When the 
chairman asked one witness what pain was caused, he went on to 
talk of the beautiful arrangements in the hospitals, but ignored the 
pain inflicted on the animals used there. 

We say that experimentation on animals, as conducted in some 
instances, we know is painful. We do not say it all is, any more than 
anyone in his senses will say that no medical progress has been 
made for 500 jears. 

Another point comes in here which, I fancy, has special reference 
to something I said on Saturday; that these gentlemen have the 
right to come from Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, Honolulu, 
and from the Philippines to fight this bill, because it is an example 
that must not be allowed to spread, and that what we propose now 
is merely the thin end of a Wedge. Now, really, they are entitled 
to all the comfort they can get out of that. I am not much of a 
carpenter, but it would never occur to me to begin anything by intro- 
ducing the thick end of the wedge. We do not believe that any 
animal should be tortured, not even a mouse. 

We do not demand — we do want but do not ask in this bill — 
that mice should be excepted, or that cats, rabbits, or guinea pigs 
should be excepted. We are asking for the dog now. Later on per- 
haps we will ask for the others. But this bill really ought to be 
discussed with references to what it proposes to do. We can not 
oflfer an amendment in the Senate, but if the Chairman of this 
committee should choose to offer an amendment to exempt all ani- 
mals, as well as the dog, we would accept it very gladly. 

Now, if we are to be asked in what is to go on hereafter, what 
our justification is for being here, I will say that we are not com- 
petent to discuss scientific questions with these gentlemen. I can 
not answer many questions put me by Dr. Flexner, or by Dr. Welch, 
or by others whose names I do not happen to remember. I accept 
their statement that anything I say is pure hearsay. It is pure 
hearsay. I can not tell what happens in their laboratories, because 
I have not been there. 

But I know the books are full of accounts of what has happened 
there wrongfully, and painfully, and it seems to me most amazing 
that that record, which undoubtedly was not denied at the time it 
was made, should be dismissed as unimportant and unworthy now. 
If any man happens to disagree with the majority on the other- 
side, he is defined as a "quack." Dr. Leffingwell, whom I never knew 
and whom I never saw, devoted practically his life to fighting what 
he considered the wrong scientific trend oi his brother doctors. He 
is a "quack." But Dr. Flexner, who takes precisely the other view 
is not a quack. Dr. Welch, of Baltimore, is not a quack. Nobody 
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that speaks on their side is a quack. Probably they have done mxich 
eood in the world, but we say that they are cruel in spite of any de- 
fense that they can possibly make of their cruelty. They deny that 
they are cruel, but that is what we can not accept. Their experi- 
ments on animals would not amount to anything if they were not 
cruel. 

We want the torture chamber closed to all animals. We think 
no man has the right, no matter how sincere he may be, to use his 
superior sagacity, intelligence, and knowledge to maltreat helpless 
creatures. 

One of the gentlemen on the other side announced with great 
unction that the vivisectors as a race are chicken-hearted. That is 
not quite the word I should use, but it implied excessive timidity 
on their part, and he went so far in this case as to say that he could 
not hunt or fish any more. Apparently he was so aflfected, in fact 
he said he was so aflfected by the suflferings that took place under 
his eyes in hospitals that he could not take a fish off the hook or 
shoot an animal without physical dislike and repulsion, and there- 
fore he had given it all up. 

Another one, no less than the celebrated Dr. Flexner himself, 
announced that his fondness and aflFection for dumb animals could 
not be gainsaid, and he wound up by announcing that every night 
just before l^e went to bed he " walked his pet dog around the block." 
He walked it around the block and took it home again. He did not 
walk it around the block to the Rockefeller Institute and stretch 
it out on a bed of pain. 

Now, I do not like to criticize anything that seems to come sin- 
cerely from a man who in this war has done great service to the 
United States, but it is odd that Dr. Flexner is willing to come here 
to fight this poor little bill which would remove from the torture 
chamber the dogs that he loves. Perhaps he does not have the same 
consideration for dogs that he does not own. 

On Saturday I heard some statements here which to my ignorant 
mind seemed suflficiently amazing. They could be classified under the 
head of interesting and important, and even under the head of im- 
portant if true. One had especially to do with hookworms. A gen- 
tleman in uniform described himself I think at the beginning as one 
to whom so many compliments had been paid for his achievements in 
that field that he was full of hookworms. I think that was it. He 
went on to describe results, and I think we were all interested in his 
statement that a remedy for hookworm had been discovered, and was 
applied, but later on it developed that it was" not properly applied. 
This gentleman at the beginning of his speech announced that he was 
the attorney for 500,000 children, and later that he was the attorney 
for unnumbered dogs — attorney for both; that he had, with other 
doctors, of course, discovered through experimentation on "20 dogs 
in the District of Columbia the proper way of applying this hook- 
worm remedy ; that while they were applying it improperly lives that 
might perhaps have been saved were lost to the extent of 7 per cent ; 
and that thereafter not a solitary case had been lost. 

He then proceeded arithmetically to demonstrate that as the 7 per 
cent that had been lost were not lost after they applied the remedy 
properly, looking into the future 7 per cent of 500,000 children, or 
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35,000, could be regarded as saved before the remedy was applied. 
That may be an incorrect statement of his position, but it is the way 
I understood it. 

This miracle had largely to do with the State of North Carolina, 
which up to this time I had not known to be a locality where many 
miracles happen, though the distinguished Senator Vance once stated 
in a speech that one of his constituents being very much troubled with 
crows in his cornfield had finally developed a scarecrow of such im- 
posing merit that it not only saved the crop that year but compelled 
the return of the corn that had been stolen the year before. This 
is a reversion into the past as a slight return to the gentleman who 
talked about the hookworm of the future. He claimed cures which 
it seems to me have yet to be made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not intended to be frivolous and I have 
not intended to be too humble in stating my utter ignorance of scien- 
tific matters. In the few words I have yet to say I desire to protest 
against the assumption of the gentlemen on the other side that this 
is a question where they have the right of eminent donlain, and no 
one else may enter. I protest against their assumption that animals 
are tools of the medical profession, precisely as lancets are, and that 
when they use the one set on the other, no other person may interfere. 

The same argument was advanced in the support of slavery. The 
contention is that you own the animals and can use them as you 
please. That is the argument that was used before the Civil War — 
the right of the slaveholders to own and work slaves to the extent of 
their strength. Some died in harness; some, perhaps, a painful 
death, but they were slaves and their owners had the right to use 
them just exactly as if they were animals. We object to that argu- 
ment now. Dumb animals are not the slaves of the ^r^edical profes- 
sion. If they were, their state would be considerably less gracious 
than it is, because we consider we have an interest in them when they 
are abused, tortured, and put to unworthy and unjustifiable uses, 
and that we have the right to protect them by law. 

We in this country have witnessed the birth of several great moral 
reforms. Two undoubtedly will be recognized by all of you as 
worthy. We put an end to slavery. We have apparently put an end 
to the excessive use of alcoholic liquor. A few of us are now sug- 
gesting that from a purely moral standpoint we put an end to man's 
abuse of trusting animals that he gets into his power or ownership. 
We propose to urge this reform as often as may be, and the gentle- 
, men on the other side who announce with a great deal of injured 
pride that they do not see the necessity of coming to fight these fool- 
ish, sentimental notions of ours so often, will have to keep coming. 
If this Congress adjourns without action on this bill, we will go be- 
fore another one, and you must get used to it, and you must also pol- 
ish up your arguments because you will soon need new ones. 

The nineteenth amendment has made it possible for women to be- 
come arbiters of this question, as you will find in the future. Ex- 
cept on this particular occasion I have never seen a woman appear 
in opposition to our cause. My opinion of men is that they are 
grown-up boys; that thej- are not naturally cruel and object to 
cruelty in their presence, but they do not always object to cruelty 
of which they hear merely. That is not true of women. Women 
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not only do not practice cruelty but they object to cruelty every- 
where and want an end put to it by law. 

Mrs. Ransom. May I ask a question. I want to ask if it is wicked 
to catch a mouse ? 

Senator Norris. Well, I do not think that I ought to answer the 
question. 

Mrs. Ransom. The other day I got one in a trap in the kitchen. 
It was caught by the leg and I took the broom and hammered the 
life out of it. Was that wrong? 

Senator Norris. The question is whether you should use a broom. 

Mrs. Ransom. Is it wrong to kill a snake it you are afraid of them ? 

Senator Norris. I always killed them when I caught them, 
although I have been criticized for it. I had to kill them on the sly. 

Mrs. Ransom. Is it wrong to kill a chicken if you want one to eat ? 

Senator Norris. You might get very hungry if you did not. Of 
course, all these things probably are not mat/crial. I would rather 
rot answer. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Please, may I 

Mrs. Ransom. I have the floor, please. Wait until I finish. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. The chairman has finished. 

Mrs. Ransom. You interrupted. I might want to ask another 
question. That was all, Mr. Senator. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF EEV. C. EENEST SMITH— Besumed. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. I am glad the lady had the courage of her convic- 
tions, and that she did not get on a chair as ladies usually do when 
a mouse comes along. 

Mrs. Ransom. We are no more cowards than men. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. I am glad of the opportunity. I am afraid I shall 
not have as much time as I would like. 

There is one point I noticed, that the other side referred to with 
a great deal of satisfaction, namely, the fact that there was a woman 
who was going to speak. I was very glad because it made, as they 
say, honors even. We had a great many women on our side and 
this made honors even. I suppose because we had so many women 
on our side that is the reason why they referred to us as long-haired 
cranks. 

We have been asked again and again why we^ have introduced 
this bill. We have been told that we are not quite honest in the 
matter, that we are aiming at something larger. We are, very frankly, 
I am quite ready to say that. I hope it will come by and by. But 
il you ask why we introduced this bill, it is because we thought 
that there is a good chance of its passing. There is such an awak- 
ened conscience m this country to-day, due largely to the fact of what 
dogs have done in the war. I think also — and this may not be 
quite as well known to the medical profession — ^I think also that 
the eyes of our people are being opened to the methods which 
commend themselves to the medical man, but do not always com- 
mend themselves to the layman, although all of these experiments 
are not intended as I understand it for the benefit of the doctors, 
but they are intended for the lay people throughout the country. 

It is the lay people that are beginning to see that we do not want 
that kind of a thing to go on, and because we feel that there is an 
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awakened conscience, therefore we are taking every advantage of it. 
But, gentlemen^ on the other side, you are responsible for the move- 
ment, because, if you will recall it, we have made, as Mr. Hutchins 
pointed out to you, every effort to obtain reasonable restrictions and 
license. You fought it and you fought it bitterly. We fought you. 
Ijet me say I am president of a society that believes in restriction, 
that believes in license, that thinks it is the proper and right thing. 
I, as a clergyman, can not marry anyone in the District of Columbia 
that has not a license. Why should not you be restricted ? But you 
say you want to be free. Well, so far, you have fought us success- 
fully. Since you will not have restriction of any kind upon you or 
any laws apparently, therefore we have hit upon this little bill for the 
purpose of protecting one kind of animal, and only in the District of 
Columbia. 

It is a very small affair, and I will say to you gentlemen that you 
are not wise — and mark my words — ^you are not wise if this bill 
never comes but of the committee, as I believe it will, but if it does 
not, you are not wise in opposing it. That by the way, it affects the 
District of Columbia. You know this — ^that if it passes it will not 
make one jot or tittle of difference to you or to your experiments, for 
the simple reason that the District of Columbia is only one little 
patch of territory, and that five miles from where we are standing 
now, ^ven if this bill passes, you can go out and perform all the 
operations you want, and you know that. 

What we stand for here is this, we stand here on the moral ground. 
Somebody said, "What do you gentlemen know about it? " It is a 
clergyman's business before it is anybody else's. What is a clergy- 
man for? He is to teach morality, to teach religion. The best defi- 
nition of religion I ever heard I got from the Old Testament 
prophet: "What doth the Lord require of thee? All men to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their God." That 
is religion, and I stand lor that ; and before a man can go and oper- 
ate on an animal, if he is a Christian man, he must go to some one 
above him, namely, his priest, and ask, " Pastor, may I rightly and 
in the sight of God and man do this thing? " If he comes to me I 
will say no. But I heard a clergyman on the other side — ^he was a 
clergyman, but by his own confession he has shriveled up into a 
vivisector. His confession puts him on that basis if nothing else. 

Coming back to this fact, we are living in times when there is an 
awakened conscience and we are living with higher ideals. We have 
seen these higher ideals being realized, and it is claimed, and I think 
justly, that America stands for higher ideals than any other nation. 
Remember what the greatest of Americans we have had for some time 
said, " Americanism is not a matter of birthplace or ancestry, or of 
creed; it is a matter of the spirit that is in a man's soul." And 
President Alderman, of the University of Virginia, said that America 
is a sentiment, standing for higher ideals, and then he went on to 
say that it is a spiritual experiment. 

I ask with all my heart that the gentlemen who have this matter 
in hand, and upon whom rests the tremendous responsibility of decid- 
ing it, I ask that they remember that America here in the United 
States Federal Government's own domain — they have no control out- 
side — shall stand for higher ideals, shall stand for right, for mercy, 
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for justice, for that type of living that no man, no woman can say 
is wicked. 

Now, gentlemen, as I say, this does not affect you outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia* It does uffect the District of Columbia only. 
Now, it has been said, and said quite truly, that the gentlemen on the 
other side are all interested in this matter. They are. It is their 
business. I am not going to be cynical enough to say that they are 
looking for the dollar themselves. I believe honestly that they feel 
they are doing good. But at the same time it does recall the scene 
in the Book of the Acts where Paul went to Ephesus and began to 
preach, when the men, thinking their religion was being attacked, 
shouted, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians," because their craft was 
in danger. I do not say that. 

But I do say that men who burn people at the stake thought they 
were saving the souls of other men. I know what was said about 
slavery, and I know that two centuries ago men believed in it, but 
conscience began to work and say that you can not hold men in 
slavery. It has said the same thing in the matter of prohibition, and 
you are going to see — it will not be long — ^that you will have, and 
your action now is only hastening the day and for that reason I am 
glad of it — ^you will see the old question of vivisection looked upon as 
IS the burning of witches at oalem, and the highest authority in 
America mentioned in this country, if you- except Sir William Osier, 
is Henry J. Bigelow , who was president of the Massachusetts Medical 
Association, and was a professor in Harvard, and the most distin- 
guished member of the faculty, receiving degrees from universities, 
and this man in addressing his own medical association in Massachu- 
setts, in the city of Boston, said " The time will come when the vivi- 
section of animals will be looked upon in exactly the way as the burn- 
ing of men at the stake." 

You may call Dr. Leffingwell's attainments in question, but you 
can not call his. If his ability was not questioned, his honesty was. 
One gentleman stated here tnat he started an experimental school 
in Harvard University, but he did not start any experimental school 
where animals were tortured. There is a vast amount of animal 
research. I do not object to it. There is a vast amount of animal 
research even in our hospitals. We have no objection to that — to that 
kind of research. Dr. Bigelow established that kind of experimen- 
tal school, but up to the day of his death he was bitterly opposed to 
animal experimentation, and if you want to read his own words you 
may do so in this book of Arthur Leffingwell's. You will find the 
whole thing set out there at length. 

If I have two or three more minutes I would like to take exception 
to things with reference to atrocities. It has been told us here that 
there are no atrocities ; that our medical men are all kindly disposed, 
and I will frankly say of the medical men that I know that they are 
as fine a body of men as I know anywhere. I do not want to know any 
better. But at the same time they can only speak for themselves. 
They can not speak for the vast number of men outside. I was 
speaking the other day in Milwaukee before medical men, and I 
asked that there should be restrictions. A little while after that there 
came a letter from a medical man in Chicago and this is what he had 
to say to me [reading] : 
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.¥iviflection is abeoliiteliy neee&i^r>' for the progress of medical science, but I 
agree with yon that a stop should be made to the wholly unnecessary vivisection 
as^I^racticed by medical students, who confound stupid brutality with scientific 
acumen. All vivisection experiment should be performed under the super- 
Tisioti of the humane officers and for the puiposes of medical research only. 

That is a man who believes in it, but thinks it is subject to abuses. 
He is Dr. E. J. Doering, of Chicago. He is president of the Medico- 
Legal Society of Chicago. You say that that applies to Chicago but 
does not apply to us. We were told there were no cruel heart-rending 
experiments nere, that all the dogs came from the pound. Recently 
I found that the head of the Mount Vernon School had lost his pet 
dog, which had apparently gone astray, and he found it was in the 
hands of a man to be used in an experiment. 

To come back to this matter of painful experiments in the District 
of Columbia. I happened to be in Detroit the other day. I was there 
on District business, and while there this letter was received by me. 
It was forwarded to me as president of the humane society [reading"] : 

September 30, 1919. 

The moans, the cries of agony, that rend the air here so often, are a positive 
affliction to anyone with a heart to feel. I live at the Brunswick, and our win- 
dows face the rear of the hospital, and I suffer untold agonies whenever I hear 
those piteous cries. Whatroh, what do they do to them? How can any man 
inflict such torture on an animal? Has it advanced medical knowledge any; 
and if it even did that, is anything worth that agony? No, a thousand times, no I 

Mrs. T. Anthony Atchison. 

That is in the District, here, at one of the hospitals. 

Senator Norris. Now, let me ask about that letter. Why is not 
that witness here to testify ? That is the kind of evidence we have 
teen calling for. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. If I had known we could have had all the wit- 
nesses we want, I would have had her. 

Mrs. Raksom. What is her name? 

Rev. Dr. Smith: Mrs. J. Anthony Atchison. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. And the hospital is the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital ? 

Rev. Dr. Smith. Yes. 

Senator Norris. I know where it is located. 

Mrs. Ransom. Did she see the dog? 

Rev. Dr. Smith. She heard the cries. 

Senator Norris. The committee several times asked that some one 
be called here that is able to give evidence of cruelty within the Dis- 
trict. Now, she ought to be here, and the people who have charge 
of that hospital ought to be here and be given an opportunity for 
hearing that testimony and for making any explanation that they 
want to make. 

Dr. Erwin F. Smith. I have heard the same thing lots of times 
where there is no vivisection. 

Mrs. Ransom. I have heard the same thing. A negro boy in my 
neighborhood has a dog that he keeps on a long string, and it cries 
all night. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. It is an extraordinary thing that a woman should 
have taken the trouble to write such a letter and send it to me. 

Senator Norris. But if you were in court you would not be allowed 
;to read a letter, because it is secondary. The witness is within the 
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jurisdiction of the court, in this case the committee. I^e should 
Tiave appeared personally and subjected herself to questions, and 
then the other side ought to be given an opportunity to explain. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. If this meeting could be continued I think I could 
guarantee to have her here this afternoon. 

Senator Norris. Suppose we have her here this afternoon and then 
some one from George Washington or Georgetown to state his side 
of the case. 

It is right this side of the Brunswick? 

Mrs. Ransom. Right back of the Brunswick. 

Senator Norris. I would be ^lad to hear her testify. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. If we are going to have another session this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman, I will not say any more, because I would like to 
continue what I was going to say, with your permission, as a matter 
of final argument. I am not going to say a great deal, but still I 
think it should come at the end. 

Senator Norris. Have you any other witnesses here? 

Mrs. Farrell. I should like to say a word this afternoon. 

(Thereupon the subcommittee, at 1.20 o'clock p. m., took recess 
until 2.30 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, 
at 2.30 o'clock p. m. 
Senator Norris. We are ready to proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MES. G. F. FAEEELL— Besumed. 

Mrs. Farrell. Mr. Chairman, at the hearing Saturday afternoon 
several incorrect statements were made in reference to my testimony, 
which I was eager to correct at the time, as I knew I should other- 
wise be obliged to return to Washington, but the -chair ruled, quite 
correctly, that interruptions were out of order, and I was glad to 
abide by his decision. 

According to my recollection. Dr. William H. Welch was asked 
by Senator Ashurst if the experiments described by me, that is to 
say my quotations, for I made no statements of my own, were true; 
and he replied, " Not at all." 

In reply to Dr. Welch, I wish to say most emphatically that all 
descriptions of experiments were from the vivisectors' own writings, 
the written words of the vivisectors themselves. 

It was inferred that the experiments which I described were out 
of date. The Watson experiment was the only American experiment 
which was not of recent date, and that was quoted to show that while 
Dr. Watson was censured by English medical men. He was honored 
by the same class of men in America. 

Dr. Welch seemed to imply that the parathyroid experiment de- 
scribed by me was the only one of its kind, when as a matter of fact 
it is one of the commonest of experiments. 

Dr. Welch also, as I recollect, said that I, a layman, said that a 
rise of blood pressure denoted pain. Dr. Welch was mistaken. I 
merely quot d the professors of physiology at Cambridge, Oxford, 
and University College, London, to that effect. 
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Dr. Cannon said that I said Dr. Crile's experiments were per- 
formed without anesthetics. I quoted a physician that in experi- 
ment No. 104, Crile on Blood Pressure, no anesthetic was named. 

Much has been said about the fall in the typhoid death rate in the 
war, but nothing has been said of the great fall in the death rate from 
typhoid in civil life, where the serum is little used. 

Mir<Sl has been said here of the wonderful advances made, and I 
have do wish to attempt to depreciate anything accomplished by the 
doctofs; but in the United States Public Health reports of July 4, 
1919, in ail article on the principal causes of death in the United 
States registration area, which includes the District of Columbia, 
for the year 1917, it is said that in heart disease there has been a 
marked increase since 1900; pneumonia, higher than for any year 
during the period from 1908 to 1916, with an upward tendency since 
1914; tuberculosis, for 1917 an increase is shown; for Bright's dis- 
ease and acute nephritis, an increase from 89 per 100,000 in 1900 to 
107.4 in 1917; apoplexv, an increase continuous; cancer rising from 
63 per 100,000 in 1900 to 81.6 in 1917; that arterial diseases have in- 
creased continuously; influenza, higher for any epidemic disease; 
diabetes, that it has risen almost continuously. 

I believe that is all I wish to say, and I am very much obliged to 
you. 

STATEMENT OF BEV. G. EENEST SMITH— Resumed. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a little 
hill while we are waiting for these good men. I might explain per- 
haps with your permission to those who are present that the letter I 
read this morning from Mrs. Atchison in the Brunswick Apartment 
caused me to go there to see her. I went there, but she was out shop- 
ping. I did not know when she might be in. They thought she 
might be in in an hour and a half, or as late as 5 o'clock. A little 
later I found that her husband was in, and I told him what I wanted 
to see his wife about. He said, "I know about that. I remember 
she wrote you a letter the other day." I said, " When will she be 
in? " He said, "I am not quite sure." I said, "Do you know any- 
thing about it? " He said, " Yes; it is the talk of the house in the 
Brunswick, the cries of dogs in agony, tortured in the George Wash- 
ington Hospital." I said, " Would you be willing to come and state 
that? " He said, "When is it necessary to come, because I have an 
appointment? " I said, "Well, right now." He said, "I could not 
come immediately; I have an appointment in 10 minutes." I said, 
" Well, after that will you come ? " He said, " Yes." So we will look 
for him at any time. 

While we are waiting for him, may I take up the question where I 
left off? I was trying at the time to meet certain objections that had 
been made, and perhaps certain misstatements. I do not for a mo- 
ment charge you gentlemen with making misstatements intention- 
ally, but still I think some misstatements do creep in, even when we 
perhaps do not intend them. No one is quite infallible. 

There are one or two things besides that I want to pay attention 
to. For instance, you would rather wish to put us on this side in a 
rather ridiculous position by asking whether we would not prefer 
to sacrifice guinea pigs to save the lives of our children. Gentlemen, 
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you entirely misundei*stand our position. We have no objectioii 
whatever to the humane killing, if you will have it so, of any animal 
for any reasonable purpose, for food, for clothing, for the leather 
for shoes. There is no objection to that. We have a commission for 
that. We stand on Christian grounds. The Lord has given us 
dominion over everything on earth to use, on the specification that it 
shall be for meat. We have no objection to that. But you will ob- 
serve that all through the Bible there runs the note that we must be 
merciful to the beasts of which we have been given conteoL In the 
Bible it was said that a man must not muzzle the ox that was tread* 
ing out the com. He had to let the ox have his whack at the com as 
he went through. 

We are told that the destruction of Nineveh was intended, and 
when Jonah complained that the command had been rescinded, God 
replied to him and said, "Are there not 600 children there,, beside 
many cattle ? " And gentlemen, our blessed Saviour also said that 
our Heavenly Father is not unmindful of all that dwell upon the 
earth. "Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? And not one of 
them shall fall on the ground without your Father." 

This is a religious question more than anything else. Some people 
have come here and told us we do not know anything about it. A 
young gentleman came here and said we were foolish in spending 
money and all that, and the argument of these people showed that 
they did not understand our position at all. It is a religious ques- 
tion, a moral question, a spiritual question. That rises higher than 
all other questions. We can not always meet this argument, as Mr, 
Hutchins said that " in this matter I am an expert and you are the 
laymen." But there is not a man here who has the right to speak 
on this matter quite as I have, as I am a priest of the church, and I 
have come here as a priest of the church to argue a moral question, a 
spiritual question. That is the point. 

Now, as a matter connected with morals and spirituality, as a stu- 
dent of Holy Scripture and theology, I say that we are permitted as 
religious men to do a great many things to animals. We can kill 
them for food and use them for clothing; but there are certain things 
that you can not do in that matter. 

Senator Norris. You can kill an animal for food — ^that is, to sus- 
tain life? 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Would it not follow that if it is necessary to kill 
an animal to sustain life by an experiment in the cure of disease, you 
are justified in doing that also. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. That might be, and under ceitain circum- 
stances I would not say it was an immoral act. For instance, if you 
put that animal under chloroform and saw to it that it was killed 
immediately after, it would not be an immoral act. But we are not 
thinking di that. We are only protesting against the reactionary 
or conservative position of our friends, the doctors, who say they 
will not allow any restrictions. Hence, we have to resort to what 
seems to be an inconsistent kind of method, namely, with reference 
to dogs and nothing else. I think we may do a good many things, 
but in doing those things we must exercise justice and mercy. For 
instance, I think it is entirely wrong— and I am thankful that the 
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Congress of the United States takes the same view — ^because a woman 
wants an egret plume, to shoot the poor mother bird in Florida and 
leave her young birds to perish of starvation. That is an outrage, 
and the United States Congress said so. 

It is an outrage to have a line of steel traps running over 20 or 50 
miles and one trapper going around at intervals of several days to 
take the animals out of those traps, sometimes finding nothing but a 
foot, where the fox or other animal has gnawed oflf its leg. That is 
an outrage. I do not object to shooting an animal and putting it out 
of its misery. 

Let me call your attention again to the fact that the national 
society is not an extreme society ; it is not ultraradical at all. May I 
in this connection just read two or three lines to confirm that, because 
it is rather important that you should get this idea firmly in your 
heads, and not think for a moment that we are sissies and cranks 
and that sort of thing, and that we are doing a foolish thing. The 
platform of the society which I represent here to-day, as its name 
implies, seeks not the abolition but the regulation of vivisection. It 
believes that vast numbers of experiments take place every year 
which are but useless repetitions. You know that and we all know 
it. This is the platform of the soeiety : 

As its name implies, the national society seeks not the abolition but the 
regulation of vivisection. It believes that vast numbers of experiments take 
place every year which are but useless repetitions. At present there is no 
law requiring either license or restriction. Yet there seems no good reason 
why a praction which demands the lives of countless animals should not 
be in harmony with legislation which enforces regulation in every other sphere 
of human activity. In the streets of our National Capital a huckster can 
not sell even a banana without a license. A taxi cab company can not run 
its taxis without seeing the commissioners first. A bank may not open its 
doors for deposits without having compUed with restrictions imposed by law. 
Even a clergyman may not perform the marriage ceremony in his own church 
for two of his own parishioners without they bring a Ucense made out to him 
individually, giving him permission so to do. And no one complains about 
these restrictions. On the contrary, they are regarded as just and right. 
Therefore there seems no reason on the ground of common usage or public 
policy why vivisectionists alone should be exempted from a law which every 
other profession and all classes of business men are required to observe and 
which they do observe most cheerfully. Hence the society considers that in 
urging the regulation of vivisection its position is eminently sane and conserva- 
tive and one which should command the assent not only of all classes in 
general but of our surgeons and physicians in particular, many of whom, It 
rejoices to know — and these among the highest members of their profession — 
have given it their hearty approval. With regulation secured, vast numbers 
of animals would be saved from useless tortures and lingering deaths and the 
cause of original research in the hands of the masters of surgery would not 
suffer a particle of loss. 

Senator Norris, This bill is not for regulation. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. No; it is not. 

Senator Norris. This seeks absolute abolishment. 

Rev. C. Ernest SMrrn. This seeks absolute abolishment, but I am 
trying to explain that we have at different times brought in a bill 
for the regulation of vivisection, but the doctors will not permit it. 
They always fight it just as vigorously as they fight this. Therefore 
we are trymg something else to help along our dumb friends. Here 
is the question of a dog. Just now there is a tremendous amount 
of feeling and sentiment on behalf of the dog. We want to crystal- 
lize that and make use of it. In a measure it is illogical to leave out 
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the monkey and the cat and the guinea pig, but this is all we can 
do, and we act on the principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. It is better to save some of thes^ dogs from suffering and 
let the other animals go rather than let them all suffer. 

Why should a medical man have leave to kill as many dogs as he 
likes, without any restriction or license? Many medical men say it 
is reasonable that there should be some regulation. But they say it 
is the thin end of the wedge. I do not know that there would be any 
need to drive the wedge further if this practice could be properly 
regulated. If we let the masters of surgery, that is one thing. Take 
a man like Dr. Howard Kelly, of Baltimore, a man of the highest 
standing, whom I know well enough to respect him. If he said, " I 
think I ought to experiment on that dog," that would be a different 
proposition. But to let every young callow doctor, or a man who is 
not a doctor at all but simply a medical student, experiment as he 
pleases, or to let children in the schools experiment, is a frightful 
thing and it seems to me it ought to be controlled. I find that many 
men, even doctors who are quite in favor* of vivisection, are ready to 
admit that it ought to be regulated, but they are a little afraid of 
what it will eventually come to. You need not be afraid, gentlemen. 

If the thing were cut down to the minimum, if it were cut down to 
what it might be cut down to, I do not believe there would be any 
trouble; but what does make the trouble is the frightful number of 
cases of this kind, hundreds of thousands of them, which are being 
used up as we all know. You know perfectly well that outside of 
your immediate knowledge there is a vast field over which you have no 
control and of which you have no knowledge at all, and you do not 
know what is going on. You can speak for yourselves but you can 
not speak for other people. 

Now, Mr. Atchison is here, and I would like to present one or two 
other matters. 

Senator Norris. We will hear Mr. Atchison. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOSEPH A. ATCHISON. 

Mr. Atchison. I am here in behalf of my wife, Mrs. Atchison, to 

five testimony to the fact that vivisection has been practiced in the 
ospital in rear of the apartment where I am living, 1332 I Street 
NW., the Brunswick. The George Washington University infirmary 
is in the rear. 

Now, in behalf of the statement that she has given to the Rev. Dr. 
Smith regarding this vivisection, I wish to confirm her statements, 
that on several occasions I have heard the most agonizing moans 
coming from that direction, that would simply take the heart out of 
a person with any feeling at all. 

I wish to say also that she and also the woman with whom we are 
living saw on a coal heap beside this infirmary the mangled, half- 
decomposed body of a poor dog. That is all I know, and I wish to 
confirm everything my wife has said. 

Senator Norris. How long have you lived at the Brunswick? 

Mr. Atchison. I have lived there for four months. 

Senator Norris. How often have you heard these moans during 
these four months? 

Mr. Atchison. I have heard them almost every night. 
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Senator Norris. Pretty nearly every night? 

Mr. Atchison. Almost every night. 

Senator Norris. x\t what time in the night? How long do they 
last ? 

Mr. Atchison. They usually begin around 8 o'clock, and usually 
they continue until 11 o'clock. 

Senator Norris. Can you tell from the moans what it is that makes 
them ? 

Mr. Atchison. Well, I could not state definitely. There was an 
article which appeared in the Washington Times saying that dogs 
do not suffer under this vivisection, but that they are merely chloro- 
formed and operated upon, and that when the operation is over they 
continue to administer the anesthetic until the dog dies. Now, 
from all I have heard, it sounds as if the animal was being tortured. 

Senator Norris. Can you say what kind of an animal it is? 

Mr. Atchison. Well, they are dogs. 

Senator Norris. Have you ever complained to the authorities? 

Mr. Atchison. No, I never have. 

Senator Norris. How long each night does this last? 

Mr. Atchison. It is sporadic. Sometimes it will continue for 
three-quarters of an hour, and again it will subside and then begin 
again. It is sporadic. 

Senator Norris. You can tell that it is a dog that is making the 
noise? 

Mr. Atchison. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Is it a bark? 

Mr. Atchison. No; it is a moan. You have been out on the 
prairies and have heard the coyotes in the distance, that weird sound. 

Senator Norris. Does it sound anything like a coyote? 

Mr. Atchison. No ; it does not. It is distinctlv a dog. You have 
heard a dog when it was struck by an automobile or injured by a 
boy with a stick or some contrivance of that kind. 

Senator Norris. That is not a moan. I call that a squeal. 

Mr. Atchison. You know the effect of an injury that a dog re- 
ceives. You know how he will groan, as if he were being tortured. 
That is my only explanation of it. 

Senator Norris. Did you hear it last night? 

Mr. Atchison. No ; I did not. I heard it night before last, though, 
distinctly. 

Senator Norris. It must be common knowledge there? A good 
many people live in the Brunswick, do they not? 

Mr. Atchison. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And they can hear that noise, can they ? 

Mr. Atchison. I do not know how far they can hear it. 

Senator Norris. How far from the Brunswick is the place where 
it occurs? 

Mr. Atchison. I should say 10 or 12 or 14 yards from the rear 
of our apartment. It is very discernible. 

Senator Norris. That is a five-story building? 

Mr. Atchison. A seven-story building. 

Senator Norris. People live in all the apartments? 

Mr. Atchison. Yes ; it is fully occupied. 

147906—19 11 
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Feuatoi- XoRRis. Have you talked with the. other occupants of the 
building in regard to it? 

Mr. Atchison. No. I have made no mention of it at all. I be- 
lieve my wife has talked to two or three young women who live on 
the floor above; but outside of that I have made no mention of it 
at all. 

Senator Xorris. It only occui*s at night? 

Mr. Atchison. It only occurs at night. That is the only time I 
am there. 

Senator Noimis. From what you have heard, does it occur in the 
daj^time? 

Mr. Atchison. No; it does not. 

Senator Norris. Are the windows open? Can you see in? Have 
you ever seen anything? 

Mr. Atchison. No ; I have never looked over there except occasion- 
ally to glance out of my own window. I did not see this animal, 
but my wife saw it, as did also the woman with whom we live. 

Senator Norris. I mean when the moaning takes place. 

Mr. Atchison. I have looked out of the window and I have 
decidedly listened in that direction, and found the moans to come 
directly from that place. 

Senator Norris. But you could not see anything? 

Mr. Atchison. No; I could not see anything. 

Senator Norris. Are the windows curtained? 

Mr. Atchison. No ; there is nothing secretive about it at all. 

Senator Norris. What hinders you from looking right through 
the window and seeing? 

Mr. Atchison. The angle at which our apartment looks out. If 
we were directly on the side, we could see in. 

Senator Norris. I believe I asked you if you have ever talked with 
any of the officials, or made any complaint in regard to it. 

Mr. Atchison. No ; I have not. 

Senator Norris. Has your wife. 

Mr. Atchison. No. 

Senator Norris. Do you know whether any of the people who live 
in the vicinity have done so ? 

Mr. Atchison. No ; I can not positiveljr say. It seems as though 
I heard something to that effect some time ago, when some people 
living in the apartment complained, but I can not say definitely. 

Senator Norris. Are there lights in the windows ? 

Mr. Atchison. Yes; occasionally. ' 

Senator Norris. But not always? 

Mr. Atchison. Not always; no. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we have not been able to get the chief 
of the hospital, but we have here Dr. Schultz, who has charge of all 
the experiments involving dogs at the university, and I think it would 
l3e worth while to hear from him. 

Senator Norris. We will hear from Dr. Schultz. 

STATEMENT OF DE. W. H. SCHUXTZ. 

Senator Norris. You heard the statement of Mr. Atchison ? 

Dr. Schultz. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Are you in charge of that building there? 
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Dr. ScHuiiTz. I am not in charge of the building, but I am in charge 
of the laboratory of pharmacology and physiology. 

Senator Norkis. lou are in charge of the experiments that are 
made? 

Dr. ScHULTz^ Yes; and, in charge of any animals that would be 
used for anything of that kind. 

Senator Norris. Tell in your own way what the facts are as you 
understand them. 

Dr. ScHULTz. To tell you the plain truth of the matter, we have 
three dogs down in the corner of the building, but not in the hos- 
pital. The hospital has nothing to do with dogs. They do not use 
dogs over there at all. These dogs do bark. We have had com- 
plaints about these dogs barking. I believe we had one complaint 
Jrom the Brunswick, complaining about these dogs, and the police- 
man came and asked us if we could not do away with this barking. 
There has been no operation performed on a dog at all since last May. 
I can not give you the exact date, but surely not since May. 

Senator Norris. Last May? 

Mr! ScHULTz. Yes; last May. There have not been any opera- 
tions whatever on dogs in any of those buildings since last May. 

Senator Norris. What are those dogs doing there? 

Dr. SciiuLTz. Those dogs are part of a laboratory experiment, and 
we have given those dogs drugs, we have used them in demonstrating 
the action of certain drugs, to illustrate certain phenomena which I 
wanted my students to understand. 

We have a rule that any dog brought in is to stay there 24 hours 
before any operation whatever shall be done. That is for the pur- 
pose of not getting anybody's dog that they may want. When a dog 
is brought in for operation, it is given sufficient doses of morphine 
to make the dog drowsy, so that the anesthetic can be administered 
with ease and without undue loss of ether. 

If we have the chloroform, we usually start them out with it, 
no as to bring them under anesthesia quickly. If we have not the 
^chloroform, we use ether. We bring them under until they are com- 
pletely anesthetised, and put them on the board and operate on them 
just like we would in a surgical procedure, exactlv as if it were a 
human individual. No work is allowed in any of my laboratories 
except under my personal direction. It had to be so last year, be- 
cause I had no assistant other than a student; we could not rely on 
student assistants, so I had to take charge of that myself. 

No animal is ever operated upon until we arei sure, by various 
signs that we observe, that complete anesthesia has been produced. 
One of those signs is the practically total loss of the eye reflex. 
Another is the relaxation of the abdominal muscle whereupon the 
animal becomes limp. Then the students are ready to make the in- 
ciision. They dare not make the incision until this stage is reached. 
One of the three animals mentioned above was operated on, and we 
still have the animal there under observation. 

Senator Norris. That animal was operated on in May ? 

Dr. SciiuLTz. No; that animal was operated on before May, but 
there have been no animals of any kind used in the laboratory since 
May. This year so far we have used rabbits. 

This operation on the one dog to which I refer was a section of the 
recurrent laryangeal nerve, with the hope that we could do away 
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with this barking of which complaint was made by the police. For 
that reason we have the animal still there. I am sorry to say that 
the barking is not always done away with, although the animal does 
not bark as much as it did previously. 

Senator Norris. What causes it to bark ? Does-it suffer any pain ? 

Dr. ScHULTz. No. 

Senator Norris. Is it tied up in any way ? 

Dr. ScHTJLTz. No; these animals were left loose in a room. The 
room is probably about one-third the size of this room. The ceiling 
is not as high. 

Senator Norris. Are they regularly fed and taken care of ? 

Dr. ScHULTz. Yes ; those animals are fed. As a matter of fact, they 
are my animals, and I think as much of them as I would if I had a 
hound outside, because they are valuable animals to me. 

Senator Norris. Was this operation a painful one that was per- 
formed on this dog that you still have there ? 

Dr. ScHULTZ. I do not see how it could be painful under anesthesia. 

Senator Norris. When it came out from under the influence of the 
chloroform or the ether was it suffering any pain ? 

Dr. ScHULTz. I suppose probably it would, just like any animal 
might, or any human being might, but as long as it was under aseptic 
conditions, I do not see that the pain would be very great. As a 
matter of fact, it is now generally admitted from data that we get 
from operations on human beings, that when the men are operated 
on under aseptic conditions, those wounds are relatively painless. 
There is not very much suffering from those wounds unless they are 
infected. Just how true that is I do not know, but that seems to be 
the statement of the men who have undergone this experience. Now 
I can not say, any more tban you can, just how much this animal 
suffered, but it did not appear to me to be suffering. 

Senator Norris. What was done with the other two dogs that you 
had there? 

Dr. ScHULTz. The other two dogs have never been operated on at 
all. 

Senator Norris. What do you have them there for ? Do you* ex- 
periment on them? 

Dr. ScHULTz. Now and then a question has come up. For instance^ 
at a hearing before Congress some time ago about narcotics, the 
question of cannabis indica came up, and they wanted to know 
whether cannabis indica was a habit- forming drug or not. I have 
been interested in that thing for some time, to see whether we could 
really get any data as to the habit- forming action of cannabis indica^ 
Mr. Fuller and myself have been working for some time with prep- 
arations of cannabis, and we use these two dogs in testing out this 
cannabis and these problems connected with cannabis. 

Senator Norris. What do you do with the dogs in that experi- 
ment? 

Dr. ScHULTz. We put cannabis indica into a capsule and feed it 
to the animals, and then put them on a chair and watch them. 
Finally they get drowsy, the action of the drug being a good deal 
like the action of morphine. The dogs become very drowsy and 
sleepy, and I suppose have hallucinations something like a human 
individual does; but the chief thing is inducing the characteristic 
incoordination that we get from the drug. 
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Senator Norris. Does that cause the dog any pain? 

Dr. ScHULTz. Oh, no ; that is a pain-relieving drug. That is the 
reason why I say it comes under that group. 

Senator Norris. What are the after-effects on the dog? 

Dr. ScHULTz. None so far as I know. At least we have had no 
after effects, nor does the animal seem to be sick or miserable, any 
more than you might be miserable from nausea or something like 
that after having taken an opiate. Outside of that we have not 
noticed any particular effects. I wish you could see those dogs 
down there, how playful they are, just as playful as any dogs 
anywhere. 

Senator Norris. Where did you get them? 

Dr. ScHULTz. One dog was bought at the pound, and the other 
dogs were bought oiit in the open. I do not know where they did 
come from. 

Senator Norris. I wanted to know whether they came from the 
pound or not. Now when you did operate on dogs, and you gave 
them chloroform and then cut into them, were the dogs always killed 
before they recovered from the anesthesia? 

Dr. ScHULTz. That depends largely on the operation. In teaching 
medical students, we have some operations in which it is necessary 
for the animal to recover. In other experiments it is not necessary. 
In all of our blood-pressure experiments, in which we test the action 
of drugs, to show the action upon the circulation, the animals arei 
always killed," never allowed to come out. 

Senator Norris. That is what I mean. 

Dr. ScHULTz. Yes ; we make that a rule. They are not allowed to 
come out at all — ^that is, an animal that would not live after coming 
out. 

Senator Norris. You do not allow him to come out? 

Dr. ScHULTz. No; an animal that would otherwise suffer and die 
we kill before he comes out. We do not allow that animal to come 
out at all. That is the rule which we have. 

These bowlings and moanings that this man has been speaking of, 
I think are very misleading. That is the reason why I wanted him 
to stay here and hear my reply to his misrepresentations. If the dog 
does howl, it is like that prairie howl that you will hear on a moon- 
light night. It is a characteristic thing. If you go out in the country 
you will hear dogs on moonlight nights howling "Oo — oo — oo." Every- 
body has heard it. That is no sign of pain at all. It is entirely differ- 
ent from the " Er — er — er." That is quite different. I think every- 
body knows that howl. You know the howl of pain. When you step on 
a dog's foot, for instance, you know whether his howl is the howl of 
pain or not. Anybody who has any perception whatever knows th«5 
difference between those two howls. Now, if the dogs were whipped 
or pounded or anytliing like that, it would be a different thing, but 
that is not allowed. We do not tolerate any such thing. It is a 
principle that we have in our medical school, to teach our young men 
to be considerate of animals, that if they can not be considerate of 
animals they can not possibly be considerate of human beings. That 
is a principle which we lay down in our laboratory. At least I do, 
;and always will do that. I thoroughly dislike to hear the statement 
made that scientific men operate on animals without anesthesia, and 
produce all sorts of pain and suffering. 
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That can not possibly be done in my laboratory, and I very much 
regret that our friends on the oth^r side should make any suggestion 
of that sort. I object to the other side claiming to represent all 
Christians. While they are Christians, I am a Christian, too, and I 
represent Christian people, just as much as this gentleman does who 
has been speaking here, the only difference being that I suppose he 
is a Catholic, whereas I am a Protestant; and I hope I am a good 
Protestant, and I hope I am just as good a Christian as he is. I 
thoroughly dislike Christian people getting up and misrepresenting- 
my profession. It does not represent my profession at all. What 
we are trying to accomplish is the greatest good in the world. We 
feel that we are trying to do it just as much as he is, or any of his 
representatives ; and as a Christian I come here saying that the work 
I do on animals is perfectly legitimate and for the best good of 
humanity, and I refuse to allow my students at any time to operate 
on an animal and produce pain. They dare not do it. Any boy who 
would come into my laboratory and even kick a dog, I would ask him 
to get out of the laboratory. I would not tolerate him for one 
minute. Much less would I tolerate his cutting an animal without its 
being under an anesthetic. If the gentlemen would like to see any of 
our operations at any time I would be very glad to have them come 
to see them, to show that they are done under anesthesia. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. C. ERNEST SMITH— Besnmed. 

Kev. Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, if I may resume now where I left 
off, I will not keep you long, because I think we are drawing to a 
close. 

I was proceeding with what I may call the guinea pig argument. I 
have sometimes thought I should say that it was worthy of a guinea 
pig. That argument is " Would you rather have your child die than 
have a guinea pig operated on? " In reply to that argument I said 
" Operate on a guinea pig ! Kill a guinea pig ! We are not talking 
about that." What we are talking about is another matter altogether. 
It is the keeping of that guinea pig or dog for days, or weeks, per- 
haps, in a condition of torture, which, from our point of view, is' an 
immoral act. 

But the point I raise is another one, rather suggested by the argu- 
ment in abolition days, when it was quite customary for those who 
were in favor of slavery to say as a sort of unanswerable argument, 
" Do you want your daughter to marry a nigger ? " As though that 
was the only alternative. Is it the only alternative, the killing of 
a guinea pig or the loss of the life of your child? Not at all. What 
we maintain is that there are a great many things that may be done, 
and we are not opposed to them, but we are opposed to the useless 
torture of animals. 

Now, passing on to another matter, this is merely a correction. I 
do not know who it was made the statement that over in England a 
committee of the House of Commons had reported unfavorably on 
the dog bill that was pending over there. They had a dog bill, but 
it was reported favorably, not only in the committee of the House of 
Commons but in the House of Commons itself. I am not competent 
to tell you exactly how that bill came to its untimely end, but it has 
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happened. It was brought into the house, and on its first readinpr 
it was passed informally. 

Then it came in for the second reading, and if I am rightly in- 
f orined — ^I am sure the Senator will correct me if I am not — at the 
second reading the principle of the bill is admitted. It was not only 
admitted and proved but it was overwhelmingly proved. In f act^ 
if I recollect, it was unanimously passed on its second reading. After 
that, when it goes to the third reading, it is only for pruning, trim- 
ming a little here and there, and getting it into shape. What hap- 
pended after it had passed unanimously its second reading, and 
everybody thought the bill was passed, I do not know. There was 
some uncierground work, apparently, because at the third reading 
it was so emasculated and changed and mutilated that there was 
not anything left of the original bill, which I understand is con- 
trary to all parliamentary procedure. That is what happened, and 
not the fact that it was not reported out of the committee. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said all I want to say, other than this, 
that I believe explicitly the statement contained in this book, that 
if one small proportion of the time and money that has been put 
into this business of animal experimentation had been put into other 
lines, medical science would have been far more advanced than it is 
to-day. When medical men claim to know it all, it is not so, and we 
all know it. I am a friend of medical men. I appreciate their work 
as much as you do, but we all know that doctors differ, and it shows — 
which they will not deny when you talk to them quietly — ^that medi- 
cal science as far as they are concerned is more or less in its infancy. 
It would have been very much further advanced, in my humble judg- 
ment, if it had gone along other lines than animal experimentation. 

Just here may I make a quotation of some evidence along these 
lines that was given a royal commission in England some years ago ? 
This is what one witness had to say : 

I believe that the abolition of vivisection wiU be accompanied by great 
changes and great developments in whole science of medicine ; that new methods 
of healing will come in, and higher methods, as we know that the coarser medica- 
tion and the coarser drugging are going out of fashion. 

The same view was expressed by Dr. Kenealy, another witness, 
regarding the prohibition of all animal experimentation. He said : 

I think it would give the finest possible impulse to medical science; that we 
are surrounded by all these problems of disease and degeneration and suffering 
in human kind ; and that if we were to devote our attention to man and to all 
the valuable human material surrounding us, instead of v/a sling valuable time 
and talent on dogs and guinea pigs, we should make rapid and immense advance 
in the relief of humn suffering. 

If we have got to do anything at all in the way of, vivisection. I 
humbly suggest that the only logical thing is human vivisection. 
Because I heard a very distinguished medical man down here in the 
Raleigh Hotel, who came across from England, a man named Dr. 
Cowan, who I understood had a large hospital in London, who said; 

I have been practicing surgery for 30 years, and I have yet to see any good 
come from experiments on dogs; but, on the contrary, on two occasion^ I nearly 
lost my patients because I had trusted to experiments on dogs, the reason being 
that dog flesh and human flesh, however nearly alike they may be, are not 
alike, and If you are going to have anything reliable you must have a human 
subject rather than a dog. 
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And as a matter of fact, gentlemen, you all know that there are 
experiments on human beings. If a man chooses to say to a doctor, 
" For the sake of science I am willing to will my body," I do not 
object to that. He can do it if he pleases, and that, after all, is the 
only logical outcome of all this vivisection when carried to its legiti- 
mate and logical conclusion. 

I want to quote again from this book : 

There are ailments which every year in England and America are responsible 
for thousands of preventable deaths. That 50 years hence these scourges of 
humanity will be curable by the administration of any remedy to be hereafter 
discovered by experimentation on animals — in the Rockefeller Institute, for 
example — I have not the slightest faith. It is not through the torment of 
living features, not through the limitless sacrifice of laboratory victims, not 
through the utilization of babes as " material " for " research " that medical 
science will yet achieve for humanity its greatest boon — the prevention of dis- 
ease. I venture with confidence to make that forecast of the future, leaving 
recognition of its truth to those who shall come after us, when all now living 
shall have passed away. 

I most sincerely hope that this bill will pass, so limited in its scope, 
so harmless from a medical point of view that it will not interfere 
with any of you performing any operation you want. All you have 
got to do is to go out 6 miles in any direction, beyond the limits of 
the District of Columbia, and you can still perform any operation. I 
hope this bill will not fail to pass. What good will it do ? It will put 
the United States in the right position. Do you remember in the 
fearful war through which we have just passed that when the Ger- 
mans were talking about using the submarines it was Mr. Allen who 
went to the Kaiser and said, " This will bring the Americans in." 
The Kaiser laughed him to scorn, and he said to the Kaiser, " You 
do not understand the Americans. They are the most idealistic people 
on the face of this earth. You think they are money grabbers and 
after the mighty dollar, but try this and you will find out." The 
Kaiser tried it and found out. / 

Now, we stand for idealism, and there is no place where we can 
apply it except here. Let this District of Columbia be free from what 
a great many people rightly or wrongly look upon as an abomination, 
as an outrage upon all that is right and proper, and all that is just 
and loving and kind. They look upon it as contrary to the decrees 
of Almighty God, believing it is impossible that the Almighty Father 
could have made suffering of creatures that trust us the only means 
by which we can improve our position. Let us try it here. Withdraw 
your opposition to it. It will not interfere with you at all. You will 
still be able to do it if you believe in it, but it will put the United 
States in the right position, in the position that sooner or later all 
civilized nations will take. You look at things from a narrow, tech- 
nical, professional point of view. Doubtless I should do the same if 
I were a physician. The clergy did the same 300 years ago, when 
we undertook to burn people for their beliefs, and a nice time we have 
had ever since trying to get people to believe anything at all. We 
have paid the penalty. I beg of you, gentlemen, not to go any further 
in opposition to this. 

We who advocate this measure are not long-haired cranks. We 
are reasonably conservative. We do not say you have no consciences. 
We simply saj you have not looked at it from the right point of view. 
You say this is for our benefit. Let us rather go without the benefits; 
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but at any rate withdraw your opposition to this bill and say, " Well, 
we do not mind ; it is not a very important matter. If you people want 
this, we have not great respect for your judgment, but we do not mind 
much." But whether you withdraw your opposition or not, I hope 
^his bill will become a law in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Norris. Is that all ? 

Dr. McCoy. There are just a few points to straighten out the rec- 
ord, that I think we ought to bring out. Dr. Eeid Hunt has made 
special notes of some ot them, and we would like to have you hear 
him. 

Senator Norris. We shall be glad to hear him. 

STATEMENT OF DB. BEID HTTNT, FBOFESSOE OF FHABJfACOLOGY, 

HABVABD UNIVEESITY— Besumed. 

Dr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I will not undertake to rebut very many 
of the misapprehensions under which the proponents of this bill 
suffer, but I should like to refer to, one or two minor things. 

Comment has been made upon the variety and number of men who 
have come here from other cities to take part in this discussion. I 
can not recall a single person who has spofeen on our side who is not 
conected in some way with the United States Government and with 
work that is going on, and who is not in a measure responsible for 
something going on in Washington at present. Take Dr. Flexner 
and Dr. Welch, who were singled out especially as people who had no 
business to be here. Both those gentlemen are on the advisory board 
of the Hygienic Laboratory. Whenever the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service takes any important action, he consults them. 
Formerly, when I was in Washington, and the advisory board met, 
Secretary McVeagh, who was responsible for the Public Health Serv- 
ice, used to meet with the advisory board and consult Dr. Welch and 
Dr. Flexner; besides there is their connection with the Army. So 
all the wa}^ through. 

A great deal has been said about our side not sticking to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to dogs. I might say that we had a little 
conference before we came here, and we agreed that we would at- 
tempt to stick to the point and that we would call only those men 
whose work would be interfered with to a greater or less extent if 
the use of dogs in the District were prohibited. But almost imme- 
diately we were forced — in fact, we have been challenged this morn- 
ing — ^to make reply to statements that were made upon these outside 
things. The very first speaker on the other side was a gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and then the lady this morning referred to what 
was going on nearly everywhere except in the District of Columbia, 
and they simply piled up all sorts of statements of things happening 
practically everywhere, in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Paris, London, Petrograd, in fact, all the cities of the world 
'except Washington, and they talked about other animals, talked 
very little of dogs. Then, also, with two or three exceptions, the 
illustrations that were selected were old; most were presented as 
far back as 1876, before the royal commission on vivisection. I 
recognized the arguments which were collected in 1876, and many 
<of them were old at that time. 
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Mrs. Farrell. Only one. 

Dr. Hunt. Most of the illustrations were taken directly from this 
report of 1876, and many of the experiments were old. 

Mrs. Farrell. I beg pardon. Please mention some. The most 
of them were not old. Of the American experiments only one was 
old, and that was Dr. Watson's, and the reason that was cited was 
because Dr. Watson was censured by the medical men of England^ 
but he was honored in America, and I wished to make that point. 
That was the only reason. 

Dr. Hunt. Then the very first speaker on the other side said that 
this work originated with the Huns. I suppose he thought he would 
cast some discredit upon us. It did not originate with the Germans. 
The Germans were rather late in entering the field ; but one German,, 
so-called, who was quoted, and he was a Swiss. 

Mrs. Farrell. He is always quoted in Germany. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes; his work has been publishea in Germany, but 
the others were the work of our present Allies, French, Italian^ 
English, and later a few Americans. 

Vivisection is nothing new. The old Romans engaged in vivi- 
section, alid I would like to mention one instance. Nobody had a 
higher intellectual development than the Greeks and Romans; but 
just to show the absurdities in a view of life that lacked experimen- 
tation, it was not until 131 years after the birth of Christ that it was 
shown that the arteries contain blood. It seems absurd to speak 
of such a lack of knowledge on the part of people of such intel- 
ligence, but the arguments against blood in the arteries were fairly 
plausible, and it took Galen's experiments upon a dog to establish 
such a thing as that, which is a fundamental fact in physiology. 

Now, of these recent experiments which were mentioned, I will not 
undertake to explain some of them, but there was one which this 
lady gave to you this morning, an experiment by Dr. Noguchi. The 
statement was made the other day, and repeated by this lady, that 
Dr. Noguchi inoculated a number of babies with syphilis. She gave 
you a copy of Dr. Noguichi's article just to show there was no mis- 
take about it. Now, I quote from the copy she gave you, or from the 
copy we have here, just to show how people without technical knowl- 
edge can misunderstand things. 

As I say, the statement was made very emphatically that Dr. 
Noguchi had inoculated these children with the virus of syphilis* 
Here is what Dr. Noguchi did. I will explain later why he did it, 
and what results he got. 

In the first place I will preface what I am going to say with the 
remark that the microbe which causes syphilis is a very low form of 
life, and it is almost certainly a low form of animal life rather 
than vegetable life ; and when looked at under a powerful microscope, 
it reminds one somewhat of the little organism which you see in 
vinegar. 

That* microbe of syphilis is adjusted to life in living tissue at a 
pretty definite temperature. It is a very delicate thing, very easily 
killed. What Dr. Noguchi did with these organisms before he 
applied them to the skin of a child was, in the first place, to grind 
them up in a mortar. Then, it has been shown that by heating them 
to 125 degrees for half an hour they are all killed. Dr. Noguchi 
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heated theiu to 140 degrees for an hour. That is about the tempera- 
ture at which a soft-boiled egg is prepared. Then, as I say, these 
microbes are very sensitive to all sorts of things. Then they w^re 
soaked in carbolic acid. 

Mrs. Farrell. But, he says there should be experiments to make 
them more active. How can you make a thing more active if it is 
dead? 

Dr. Hunt. My dear lady, by "active," in physiology, we do not 
mean a thing that is moving or alive. We call strychnine an active 
drug. 

Mrs. Farrell. I had a long correspondence on the subject, which 
has been published, and the statements in that correspondence may 
perhaps explain it as well as you can. 

Dr. Hunt. My dear madam, I do not question your sincerity, or 
that of the people whom you represent, but these experiments have 
been explained time after time, and I am sure thi^ lady in Phila- 
delphia has heard the truth of these experiments explained by Dr. 
Flexner, yet she repeats the statement. 

Mrs. Farrell. I do not think Dr. Flexner explained them. We 
called on Dr. Noguchi to explain them, but we never got him up to 
that. The manager of the Rockefeller Institute at that time said : 

It is true that any procedure which involves the breaking of the skin, 
whether for vaccination or for antitoxin treatment, carries with it the danger 
of infection, unless the strictest aseptic technique is observed. 

Those were normal children. 

Dr. Hunt. He says he was most extremely careful not to break 
the skin. 

Mrs. Farrell. But whv take normal children? 

Dr. Hunt. I should like to develop my argument. The first state- 
ment that was made here was that these children were inoculated 
with the virus of syphilis. I have already shown that Dr. Noguchi 
had treated those microbes with at least two methods, either of 
which would have killed them. It reminds me of the old story of 
the man who was asked whether he wished to have his mother-in-law 
buried or cremated, and he said "Take no chances. Do both." Dr. 
Noguchi subjected these microbes to two treatments, either of which 
would have killed them. Then he put them in an ice box. 

These microbes were very delicate, low organisms, adapted to live 
at the temperature of the human body, and if exposed to a tempera- 
ture of 50° F. they will die from cold. But he kept them in an ice 
box. 

Mr. Smith. You say the introduction of those microbes was harm- 
less, that it was perfectly safe. If those things were in an inactive 
condition and could not do any harm or any good, why use them at 
all ? I have heard the same statement. This man used them on 146 
children from these hospitals. Why take them at all? What use 
was there of it? 

Senator Norris. I think we will make better progress if we let 
Dr. Hunt go on until he gets through. Do not let us have an argu- 
ment over every sentence. 

Dr. Hunt. An armed bandit is a dangerous individual, but a ban- 
dit killed and soaked in carbolic acid and put in cold storage is 
pretty harmless. These microbes, from the standpoint of causing 
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the disease of syphilis, were absolutely harmless, as all of his ob- 
servations show. There is no question about that. ^ There was no 
'Such thing as inoculating children with the virus of syphilis at all. 
There was nothing of that kind, except in the imagination of some 
of the people who have written and spoken about it. Now, what did 
he do? In the first place, he applied this to rabbits. Rabbits are 
susceptible to syphilis. He gave syphilis to rabbits, and then he 
introduced these dead microbes into the skin of normal rabbits and 
of rabbits with syphilis, and on the normal rabbits there was 
no effect, but upon the rabbits that had previously been inocu- 
lated with syphilis there was a slight distinct red swelling, which 
showed that he could tell which rabbits had syphilis and which 
had not had it. Then having shown that it was perfectly harmless 
he took it and applied it, the lady said, to 46 children. 

As a matter of fact, there were 400 children to whom he applied 
it. Now, how was it applied? You have seen children take a needle 
and stick it into the superficial layer of the skin so that it would 
stay when the finger was shaken. That was the way he inocu- 
lated it — in the superficial layers of the skin, where there was no 
sensation. He emphasized especially the fact that his experiments 
would have failed if he had gone down to the layer where the sensa* 
tion is. He was far above the place where there was sensation or 
blood; the skin was not broken. 

Now, he applied this to these 400 children. What did he find? 
Before I speak about the results on the children 1 might say a 
word about the disease — syphilis. 

There is no disease known what is so difficult to diagnose. It 
can imitate practically every disease which is known^ and affect 
every or^an. It can affect any part of the brain, and it can affect 
the eyes m a dozen different ways. It affects the ear. It affects the 
nose and throat and larynx, the lungs, the heart, the blood vessels^ 
the liver, the stomach, the intestines, the kidneys, the joints, the 
bones. There is not an organ in the body which is immune to 
syphilis. And it can simulate almost any other disease, so much so 
that Dr. Osier, perhaps the best informed physician in English- 
speaking countries, if not in the world, headed one chapter of his 
book "Know syphilis and vou will know medicine." 

It has been recognized lor a long time that some improved meth- 
ods of detecting syphilis would be of immense value, because syphilis 
is a disease which now can be absolutely cured. Syphilis can be 
detected now as the result of these experiments of Noguchi and 
similar experiments. I will venture to say that before sucn methods 
were introduced scarcely 10 per cent of the cases of syphilis were 
detected; and these methods, all of which are based upon experi- 
ments on animals, have shown that many conditions which were 
not recognized as due to syphilis at all were due to syphilis. Loco- 
motor ataxia always, the general paralysis of the insane, some of 
the most serious diseases, are due to syphilis and were not suspected 
until these experiments were performed. I do not say these experi- 
ments of Noguchi led to all of this because Noguchi's experiments 
have been improved upon. 

Now, these children were taken from various foundling arid other 
hospitals in New York. The class of children who get into such placce 
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are often waifs and neglected orphans and show a very high per- 
centage of syphilis. Of those 400 children who were taken from such 
surroundings, 254 out of the 400 were found to be syphilitic. If those 
children are treated properly they can be absolutely cured. If they 
are not treated, syphilis may remain latent; the symptoms may be 
very slight, and the mother may remember years afterwards, when the 
child is hopelessly ill, that the child did have a cold in the head or 
something of that kind. But any time from the time of birth until 
17 or 18 years of age or later these latent symptoms may become 
manifest, but when they do it is too late to really cure it ; the dam- 
age has been done, One of the most common things which happens 
is that the microbes gradually eat away the bone of the nose and the 
nose falls in, giving a flat nose. It enters the bones and gives a 
square forehead. It eats through the palate and the person can not 
speak normally. 

I do not know anything more painful than to see a little child, as I 
have just recently, a child now reaching the age when he is beginning 
to wonder and ask his mother why he is different from all other chil- 
dren, when the mother sees gradually what has happened, and realizes 
that that child is suffering the consequences of the sins of the father 
years before. The woman went to an insane asylum afterwards, after 
she realized what it was. These dreadful tragedies have been going 
on. The child with neglected syphilis is branded for life. We see 
them almost every day, and see them on the streets ; and even if the 
public generally may not recognise it, the person who is so marked 
knows it himself and is painfully conscious, and of course leads a most 
miserable kind of a life. If the syphilis can be detected in the young 
child it can be absolutely cured and all these dreadful consequences 
prevented, and that was what Noguchi was trying to do. That is the 
reason he applied this to those children. 

As to the effect on the child, it was just as it was on the rabbit. He 
tried it on the rabbits first, injecting into the superficial layer of the 
skin. On a normal child there was no effect, no pain, no itching, a 
minute red spot, not nearly as severe as a flea bite, for example. If 
the child had spyhilis it produced a red ring, nothing like as bad as 
the vaccination scar. 

Senator Korris. As I understand it, Dr. Noguchi took this 
serum 

Dr. Hunt. No; extract. 

Senator Norris. And subjected it to several methods, each one of 
which would be sure to kill it. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes; three or four times. 

Senator Norris. And then took some rabbits, which he had first in- 
jected with the germs of syphilis, so that they had syphilis? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And he found that out by using this luetin, as he 
called it 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Norris. On those rabbits which had syphilis it made a 
distinct red spot, but did not have any effect on the other rabbits? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And he used that on children for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the children had syphilis or not ? 
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Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Norris. It havin.'r the same effect on the child it had on the 
rabbit? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And then those that had syphilis he proceeded to 
cure ? 

Dr. Hunt. He showed that they needed treatment. 

Senator Norris. Was that the idea ? 

Dr. Hunt. That is it exactly ; the whole thing is clearly stated in 
his article. 

Senator Norris. Has that been resorted to since in a practical way ? 

Dr. Hunt. That was used right along for some time, and then 
still more reliable methods, or methods of wider application of 
diagnosis, were discovered. 

Senator Norris. When did that experiment take place? 

Dr. Hunt. In 1911. 

Senator Norris. It has been improved since? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes ; in some respects. To show how effective a means 
of detecting syphilis it is, 100 per cent of the children that had shown 
syphilis by the ordinary signs gave this reaction. The chief trouble 
with this reaction is that it does not detect the syphilis quite early 
enough. So, while valuable, it does not detect it as early as the im- 
proved Wassermann reaction does. The Wassermann reaction may be 
said to be somewhat painful. Blood has to be drawn from the child ; 
but every child born under suspicious circumstances, whose parentage 
is under suspicion at all, is tested with the Wassermann reaction, so 
that treatment may be instituted promptly. I might mention another 
illustration of the horribleness of inherited syphilis. I remember a 
whole series of dreadful cases. There was a case in Baltimore where 
a little syphilitic child was given to a wet nurse to be taken care of. 
That little child infected the wet nurse, and that wet nurse infected 
the little babies of a number of families in Baltimore. 

Senator Norris. Would there not have been any other way of de- 
tecting whether those children had syphilis or not ? 

Dr. Hunt. No; not with certainty in most of them. 

Senator Norris. Could it not have been told by the blood test ? 

Dr. Hunt. It could have been told by taking a certain amount of 
blood ; but that is more serious than this little skin test. 

Senator Norris. What amount of blood would be used — a drop ? 

Dr. Hunt. It takes more than that. We do it on ourselves with- 
out a thought. We stick a needle in the arm vein. We do that when- 
ever we want a little blood, but it is more severe than what Dr. 
Noguchi did to these children. 

f eople ask us to show what animal experiments have accomplished. 
Well, take the whole story of syphilis — a disease which has been 
known for centuries. About 15 years ago it was found out that a 
rabbit could be inoculated with it. Up to 15 years ago we did not 
know the cause of syphilis. We did not know how "t could be de- 
tected, and we had no effective treatment. Now we know the cause ; 
we can detect it early ; we have a treatment which if properly given 
will cure syphilis; and when unchecked, syphilis is one of the most 
deadly diseases in the world. 

All of this has been gained in the last 15 vears through experiments 
on animals, and it has opened up a great field. 
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Another point is that with these new methods of detection it is 
realized now that something like 50 per cent of the people who have 
syphilis have acquired it innocently. These little children were inno- 
cent, and it is not at all uncommon for a perfectly pure woman to 
come to a hospital with some obscure nervous disease which these 
tests show to be syphilitic, and the husband finally perhaps will adgiit 
that when a very 3'oung man he had lived a loose life but did not 
realize that he had ever had syphilis. 

A clergyman here the other day gave some advice to physicians — 
that he would like to help us to save ourselves. The professions have 
always worked together more or less. I would like to suggest to the 
clergyman that he can not find in recent years a stronger plea for 
leading a pure, clean life than the revelations which these animal 
experiments have revealed in connection with syphilis. 

Now, if I may, I should like to supplement the answer to the ques- 
tion which you asked this morning about cancer in dogs. I looked 
up the figures just a few days ago. Cancer is slightly more common 
in the dog than in man, and it is the same dreadful disease. It is 
more common in the dog than in any other domestic animal. The 
dog has all the varieties of cancer which man has, and in a dog 
hospital in Berlin 8 per cent of 60,000 dogs 'had cancer. 

It is true we do not know much about cancer. We knew as little 
about the cause of syphilis 15 years ago as we do about cancer to- 
day. Experiments with animals have shown us improved surgical 
technique in certain ways. For example, by experiments on ani- 
mals it was shown that it did not take very much manipulation of 
a cancer to break off little cells which acted as seed that started it 
again, and that has led to some change in the method of treating 
cancer. Surgeons now in removing a cancer are very careful. They 
treat it as carefully as if it was an eggshell, so as not to break 
off any little part which might be carried through the circula- 
tion and spread the disease. That was emphasized expressly through 
experiments on animals which were carried out at Harvard Medical 
School, with which I am thoroughly familiar. 

One reason why we never made more progress on syphilis was 
that it could not be transmitted to lower animals and studied ex- 
perimentally. Cancer can be transmitted from one dog to another; 
it is exactly like cancer in man, and I think the prospects are ex- 
tremely good that we will clear up that subject in the way that 
syphilis has been cleared up. This will benefit the dogs with cancer, 
too. 

There is another subject which I should like to speak of a little 
bit, I refrained from mentioning it Saturday, because I did not 
know that the question of gas warfare was to come up again, but 
from the papers this morning I see it is being considered again. I 
will not go into it, but I would like to call attention to some services 
that the dog has rendered in connection with gas warfare. 

There are ini9,ny things in daily life which we do not know tht 
origin of. We do not think constantly who invented the modern 
locomotive, the trolley car, and so forth. So I think many Army 
officers, who have been responsible for shooting gas shells^ for ex- 
ample, have not stopped to inquire why in the first place certain 
gases were used in preference to others, or why certain gases are 
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used in cylinders, some in mortars, and so forth; why some go into 
one form of diell and others go into a different form of shell, and 
why some gas shells were fired at 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning, and 
some only in rapid succession, and others distributed throughout the 
day ; but I can speak authoritatively on this, because I was engaged 
in the work, carried on some of it myself, and had full access to all 
of the documents in official reports. Every one of those details was 
determined by experiments on animals, and in those experiments the 
dog was the chief one, because he was the only animal available, 
except goats and sheep. Goats were difficult to obtain, and sheep 
were not nearly as good, and were also valuable as food animals, and 
we used dogs very largely. 

Now that is on the offensive side, but dogs were used constantly 
in developing methods of defense, to tell, for example, where it 
would be safe to go. They did not want to send men out into a field 
where a concentration of gas might kill them after awhile. There 
were enough of our soldiers who were gassed without taking unneces- 
sary chances. The defense against gas, and the use of gas masks, was 
very much benefited by the experiments on dogs. In any case it 
is hard to make a distinction between offense and defense. One of 
the best defensive measures a soldier can have is good artillery sup- 
port, and one of the tragedies of the war in a small way was that 
the French for weeks bombarded important German positions with 
gas that was practically harmless. The gas had not been tested out 
sufficiently on animals. The French charged when the Germans were 
supposed to have been disabled, and the French were mowed down 
by machine guns which the French had hoped to eliminate by the 
use of gas shells. 

I hope that kind of warfare will not be resumed. I do not know 
what the next war will develop, but I should like to make this state- 
ment, that gas warfare was got up on the spur of the moment. There 
is not one iota of evidence that the Germans had planned it when the 
war began, and the Allies, of course, had never thought of using 
gas in warfare. The whole thing was on the spur of the moment, 
and yet gas caused one-third of all the casualties in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Seventy-five thousand of our soldiers were 
treated in hospitals for gas, and what I want to say is, that looking^ 
at it from my standpoint, as a pei'son who has spent a great deal 
of time studying poisons, etc., gas warfare, as we know it at present, 
is in as primitive a condition as the artillery they used in the War 
of the Revolution. The last months of the war we saw' the most 
horrible possibilities of extending the gas and poison warfare, which^ 
as I say, would make the present gas warfare look asf simple and 
innocent and harmless as the little artillery which we used in the? 
American Revolution. 

So I think it is wise for the Government at least to keep in touch 
with this subject, and if the Chemical Warfare Service is to be con- 
tinued there will be need for a moderate number of experiments on 
dogs. I might say these experiments on dogs in connection with gas 
were painful. They are the only painful experiments I have ever 
seen in my 25 years of such work; but I will say this, that we were 
always very careful about our dogs, and we were able to minimize the 
suffering, so that the dogs were vastly better off than our soldiers were 
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who were gassed in Europe. One way in which we did this was to 
expose dogs to a certain concentration, subjecting a few of them to a 
lingering death by mustard gas, just as our soldiers suffered a linger- 
ing death of two or three weeks. We let a very few dogs suffer as 
much as thousands of our soldiers suffered. 

The others were killed 24 or 48 hours after they were gassed, which 
enabled us to study their lungs and pursue various microscopic tests, 
and then from that predict how long the animal would have lived, or 
if it would have lived, and we were able by this method to settle the 
question how long mustard gas would persist in dugouts and in places 
which had been shelled with the poison, etc. 

Mrs. Farrem.. I am obliged to take a train, and I would like to 
say one word before doing so. I am very much indebted to you. Dr. 
Hunt, for giving me time to say a word. I wish to say that I think 
Dr. Noguchi himself knew what he was talking about. 

Dr. Hunt. I fully agree with that. 

Mrs. Farrell. On page 563 of his article, "A cutaneous reaction in 
syphilis," he says: 

In all, 400 cases, comprisincc 177 syphilitics, 77 parasyphilitics, and 146 con- 
trols, have been studied. 

In no place does he speak of it as anything but an experiment, 
and he says: 

After applying the emulsions, both luetin and control, to about 50 normal 
individuals, I was able to determine the variations and limitations of the 
reactions tliat foUow intradermic administrations in the normal skin of man. 

If he had been testing those children to show that they had 
syphilis, he would not have taken normal children, because he was 
usmg normal children as controls in contradistinction to those who 
had syphilis. He did not say out of 400. He said 46 children. 
Here is what he said: 

The controls include 46 normal individuals, chiefly children between the 
ages of 2 and 18 years. 

He does not say that he was trying to see if they had syphilis. 
He was .using them as controls. I do not find, either, that they were 
taken from orphan asylums. He mentions the Manhattan Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Hospital, and that is not an orphan asylum. He men- 
tions the names of a great many hospitals which are not orphan 
asylums. Now, he speaks of it wholly as an experiment. He says 
that Dr. Welch, who testified here the other day, advised him 
while he was still experimenting with animals — advised him to use 
human beings — ^and therefore he tried it on human beings on the 
advice of Dr. Welch, and he used 46 normal children, between the 
ages of 2 and 10 years, not knowing what the effect would be, be- 
cause it was an experiment. Now, I do not believe you think that 
is right. 

I had a long discussion with the Rockefeller Institute. Noguchi, 
himself , would not say one word in defense. The New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has a correspondence 
with the district attorney, and with Mr. Jerome D. Greene, the 
general manager of the Rockefeller Institute. Therefore one would 
think Dr. Noguchi would naturally want to defend himself. Now 
you know there was a test before he began this. There was the 
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Wassermann test, and he has not supplanted the Wassermann test. 

Dr. Hunt. No ; the Wassermann test has been improved. 

Mrs. Farrell. Now, you know of the Neisser experiments in 
Breslau. 

Dr. Hunt. He has been dead for several years and Breslau is 
pretty far away. 

Mrs. Farrell. I know, but Noguchi mentioned him continually in 
his article. That is why I speak of him. Dr. Neisser, whom Dr. 
Noguchi frequently mentions, inoculated eight little girls with a 
sterile spyhlitic serum and the disease did not develop in one case 
for a year and in another for two years. 

Dr. Hunt. That is a most amazing statement. No sterile serum 
will produce syphilis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one thing more. I know we have all 
wandered all over the earth in this discussion and through all ages, 
and you at the beginning asked questions about painful experiments 
upon dogs in the District of Columbia and the use of the experi- 
ments. 

' It is not necessary for me to call attention to this evidence. Mr. 
Hufchins the other day sjiiggested that those of us who had worked 
in laboratories could answer those questions about cruelty. Next to 
ourselves, Mr. Hutchins is in the best possible position to answer 
such questions. He was the very efficient head of the Washington 
Humane Society for many years; very active in preventing cruelty 
to animals. He has no case to mention at first hand ; 99 per cent of 
the experiments on animals in Washington are performed in the 
Government laboratories. You know that any Member of the House 
or Senate can go into any laboratory at any time of the day or 
night and see everything that is going on. Members are always 
very welcome, and when I was in the hygienic laboratory it was 
critically inspected; on one occasion by Mr. Mann when he was 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House. He appeared unexpectedly at the laboratory one Satur- 
day afternoon. I happened to be in charge and he investigated 
every activity of the laboratory — what we were doing, what we were 
using animals for, why we were spending money on this and that 
thing — in the most thorough examination I have ever seen, almost. 

One Sunday morning the very efficient chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was out after church, and examined the 
dog house. He was checking up to see if we needed a new dog 
house. The place is always open, and Government officials can see 
it at any time, and if anybody has the faintest suspicion of any- 
thing going wrong in these laboratories, the chief of the bureau and 
the Secretaries will be more than glad to have an investigation, even 
of rumors. So I think there is no evidence that cruel experiments 
are performed in the District. Second, there is no question of secrecy. 

Third is the question of the utility of experiments on dogs. We 
could probably spend a week in giving illustrations of how experi- 
ments on dogs hkve been of use, and if we would take a little time 
could probably mention a number of cases of experiments in the 
District of Columbia. 

The experiments of which Dr. Heiser spoke this morning, when 
he referred to the remedy for hookworm disease, have been carried 
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on in the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Stiles's work was carried on here in connection with the hook- 
Avorm. 

The people on the other side of the table have suggested that 
disease can be stamped out by hygiene and sanitation; out we have 
to know how a disease is spread before we can apply sanitary meas- 
ures. In the hookworm disease the worms are in the small instes- 
tines. They lay eggs, which pass out in the excreta, and the na- 
tural supposition was that people were infected by eating contam- 
inated food or drinking contaminated water. That would be the 
natural inferencje, and the sanitary precautions to stamp out the 
hookworm disease would seem to be in the direction of care as to 
food and drink. Experiments along that line were tried. People 
were placed in the most sanitary surroundings as far as washing 
their hands before eating, and the water was boiled and sterilized, 
but there was no appreciable diminution in the hookworm disease. 
It was evident that there were other factors involved. How was 
that to be determined? 

There were certain things which led the investigators to think that 
perhaps these little hookworms got into the intestines by a round- 
about way through the skin. What was done? The skin of a few 
dogs was shaved, and some of these very small, microscopic worms 
were rubbed on the skin, and a bandage put around, and some time 
afterwards the worms were found in the intestines. Then by killing 
the dogs in different stages of the passage of the worms through the 
skin, and of the passage of the worms through the blood vessels and 
lungs into the stomach and intestines, the thing was worked out in de- 
tail. Dr. Schultz was carrying on such experiments in the Hygienic 
Laboratory. The dog is the most convenient animal. The wolf 
can be experimented on, but the wolf is not a very convenient animal 
to use, in Washington anyway. The hookworm in the dog is ex- 
traordinarily like that in man, and was for a long time supposed 
to be identical. Now, there is apparently about the same relation 
between the tAvo kinds that there is between white and yellow corn. 
Dr. Schultz was very much interested in the question whether th« 
dog's hookworm could be transferred to man, and he tried it him- 
self, took a lot of the worms and rubbed them on his arm. I do 
not know whether he has succeeded or not. 

But, of course, that experiment of putting the hookworms on the 
skin of a dog, and the results, showed the chief source of danger to be 
from people going barefoot and walking on polluted soil. That is 
the most common method of infection with hookworm. All that work 
upon hookworms of which Dr. Stiles and Dr. Heiser spoke was done 
here in the District. 

There is another question which has bothered the Hygienic Labora- 
tory for some time. Everybody knows, I think, that deaths in mines 
in the United States used to run into the thousands. Many of them 
were cases of gas poisoning. The Bureau of Mines is responsible un- 
der the act of Congress for the devising of means to resuscitate miners 
who are overcome under those conditions. A whole lot of special ma- 
chines and apparatus were devised for this purpose, and when I was 
at the bureau, mining companies would send in and ask us if they 
should equip their rescue crews with this apparatus or that apparatus. 
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They would ask us which was the best, and whether they are as good 
as the manual method of artificial respiration. 

We could not answer those questions unless we tried it out on 
dpgs. One of the most typical cases of German propaganda was in 
connection with a German instrument of this kind. German agents 
in this country are said to have tried to bribe councilmen and others 
in many cities to introduce ordinances requiring fire departments, 
police departments, and other organizations of that kind to use this 
German resuscitation apparatus. I can not say who did the brib- 
ing, but electric light manufacturers told of the German activity 
in the city councils asking that ordinances be passed requiring elec- 
tric-light companies to have this particular form of resuscitation 
apparatus. 

Those are the kind of questions that the Public Health Service 
was asked, and that the Bureau of Mines was asked, and we had 
either to wait until men were overcome with gas in the mines, and 
try the different apparatus on them, or poison a few dogs with 
gas, and see if they could be revived. 

I think, gentlemen, that I could talk almost indefinitely, but I hope 
we have made out the point for the use of dogs in the District of 
Columbia. 

Dr. McCoy. May I introduce a witness to reply to what has been 
alleged about a single case of cruelty that was claimed with respect 
to George Washington University? 

The Chairman. We will hear you on that. 

STATEMENT OF DE. WILLIAM C. BOEBEN, DEAN OF THE GEOEOE 
WASHINGTON TJNIVEESITY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Dr. Borden. I am dean of the George Washington University 
Medical School. 

Senator Norris. We shall be glad to hear your statement. 

Dr. Borden. I do not know what I have been called here to speak 
about. 

Senator Norris. There has been some testimony in regard to the 
treatment of dogs down there in one of the buildings under the 
control of the George Washington University, right back of the 
Brunswick Apartment House. It has been testified here by one of 
the tenants of the Brunswick that he heard a great deal of moaning 
and apparent suffering of dogs in that building there, and that it is 
pretty nearly a nightly occurrence. 

Dr. Borden. I have not heard the exact testimony. Of course I 
am somewhat embarrassed by the fact that all I know is in a general 
way from your statement, Mr. Chairman. 

We do keep dogs and other animals in the medical schot^l building. 
Most of them are kept on the top floor of the building in an animal 
room. These dogs do bark occasionally and undoubtedly make a 
noise. Complaints to that effect have been made to the university 
from time to time, and I believe recently we have kept but few dogs 
in the medical school building not because they were being tor- 
tured at all, but because they were annoying people near there by 
their barking and howling at night. These are not dogs that have 
been experimented upon or used in any way. They were simply 
being kept in the dog room. 
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Senator Norris. Are you familiar with the treatment that the dogs 
receive? 

Dr. Borden. Oh, yes. 

Senator Norris. Tell us about that. How are they treated? If 
they are experimented on, what precaution is taken to avoid suffering 
and pain, if any ? 

Dr. Borden. Every precaution, and I am sure that no experimenta- 
tion is done on any animal except under a general anaesthetic, and 
any animal that is injured in such a way that it wiould suffer if 
allowed to live is always killed while under the anaesthetic — ^not 
allowed to live afterwards. The university authorities are very 
severe in their rules in this regard. I know that by direction of the 
president of the university I issued very drastic regulations in regard 
to the use of animals in the medical school. 

The laboratories of the school are open to inspection at any time 
by any individual who may be concerned. 

We have had complaints from time to time* of individuals who 
thought that their pet cats — I never heard of a dog — that their pet 
cats had been taken into the university building, and I believe that on 
some occasions some injured cat has gone home and the owners 
thought that the injuries were received in the medical building. I 
absolutely deny that. 

Senator Norris. What kind of experiments are performed on 
dogs there? 

Dr. Borden. I am not able to answer that definitely, because I 
am not in direct charge of the laboratories. The experimental work 
on dogs is carried on mainly, if at all, in the physiological and pharm- 
acological laboratories. Dr. Schultz, processor of pharmacology, 
can answer that much better than I can. 

Senator Norris. He has testified. 

Dr. Borden. As to the regulations in force, I can testify to them. 

Senator Norris. You know in a general way about the regulations 
that have been issued ? You are familiar with those ? 

Dr. Borden. With the District regulations? 

Senator Norris. No ; I mean in regard to the regulations applying 
to this laboratory? 

Dr. Borden. Yes. 

Senator Norris. Where the experiments are performed on dogs. 
You say that the regulations require that there shall be no pain or 
suffering? 

Dr. Borden. Yes. 

Senator Norris. And that an anesthetic shall be administered in 
all cases? 

Dr. Borden. That is the rule which is in writing and has been 
delivered to every professor having a laboratory in the university. 

Senator Norris. Have you a copy of that rule with you? 

Dr. Borden. No; I have not. I did not bring it with me, but it 
covers exactly the ground which I have stated, that the regulations 
governing the use of animals in the District of Columbia must be 
strictly adhered to, and no animal is to be used for experimentation 
unless under the influence of a general anaesthetic. 

Senator Norris. I think that is all. 
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STATEMENT OF SUKQEON G. W. McCOY, DIEECTOR OF HYGIENIC 
LABORATOEY, WASHINGTON, D. C— Eesumed. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say in closing 
for this side. In fact it will facilitate if Dr. Smith will stop me 
when I come to any controversy point, and I will not go into it 

I just want to say that if the chairman had not assured us that 
evidence and not eloquence was what counted here, I would be 
almost won to Dr. Smith's viewpoint, which presents the case very 
well, indeed. But then I recall that he goes on and makes asser- 
tions about cruelty to animals in the District, and thus far no 
evidence has come out to sustain that. 

I want to say that at the last hearing, which was about three 
years ago this spring, this side was very poorly represented. I had 
no notice until about half an hour before the hearing, and there 
were a half a dozen doctors on one side and a good many people 
on the other side. 

At that time I made the distinct offer, clearly and without refu- 
tation from the people on the other side, that at any time they wanted 
to visit the Hygienic Laboratory, where more dogs are used than 
in all other institutions put together in the District, we would be 
glad to have them come, and they would have accurate information 
about what was going on. In the four years I have been at the 
Hygienic Laboratory not a single representative of the society has 
visited us. I would have gladly shown them what was going on 
at any time. I would like to put in this qualification now, how- 
ever: It is evident that anyone who believes such things as that 
children were inoculated with syphilis could be mistaken on some 
other things, and we would like them when they come to bring 
along some open-minded person. Our preference would be to have 
them bring a policeman, and then if we have committed any crime 
they can take us right off to the lockup. 

With respect to the adequacy of the law, Mr. Hutchins stated this 
morning that eminent legal advice has been to the effect that the 
present law in the District of Columbia is not sufficient. I am sorry 
Mr. Hutchins is not here this afternoon. I would like to suggest, for 
the benefit of our friends on the other side, and particularly Mr. 
Hutchins, that he consult the district attorney on this point. I have 
had an opportunity to ascertain what the district attorney's views 
are, and it would be well worth Mr. Hutchins's time. 

I am going to close with corrections of slight errors made on this 
side of the house. I do not intend to try to correct any from the 
other side. It would take too long. 

In the first place Dr. Erwin Smith was a little in error when he 
said that the protection against rabies by the Pasteur treatment is 
absolute. It fails in a very small percentage of cases. 

Then Prof. Flexner asserted at the^ other meeting on Saturday, if 
I remember correctly, that they had reestablished a rabies institute 
in England. It is quite true that after 18 years' freedom from 
rabies in England rabies has been introduced in England. They are 
having people and animals treated, but they have no rabies institute, 
althou^ they administer the treatment in England. They are send- 
ing to l^aris, to the Pasteur Institute, to get the treatment shipped 
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across the Channel, and it is being administered now in London and 
in one other place, I believe. 

Then, for tne sake of the record, we are willing to admit that there 
was an error in Mr. Manning's statement. Mr. Manning, who is the 
Chief of the Bureau of Mines, made the assertion that they had got 
dogs from every city east of Pittsburgh. A lady who sat at the end 
of the table challenged him and said he was mistaken j that they had 
not gotten any from her town, which was Philadephia. I am quite 
willing for the record to show that the City of Brotherly Love re- 
fused to let Mr. Manning have any dogs for gas warfare experi- 
ments, which were designed to save the lives of American soldiers. 

I want to say that the National Research Council has indicated 
a willingness to file an opinion with this committee, if the committee 
so desires. 

Now, I will close with again extending an invitation to anyone 
here to come to visit the Hygienic Laboratorj^ at any time, if they 
will bring some one with them who is not biased on this subject. 

I thank you. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Do I understand the doctor to say that if 
I dropped into any laboratory in this city at any time, day or night, 
I could be taken in and see all that was going on ? 

Dr. McCoy. I did not say in any laboratory. I say the Hygienic 
Laboratory. That is the only one I control. I am responsible for 
that, and there are more animals used there than in all other labora- 
tories, I believe. 

I believe Dr. Borden said you would be welcome at his laboratory. 
At the other meeting there were representatives of other laboratories. 
We have a w^atchman at night. You will be admitted at any time. 
If you like, I will give special instructions that you shall go through 
the place at any time you see fit. I would naturally prefer to be 
there and go with you. In the four years I have been there, no 
representative of any humane society has come in. We would like 
you to come. I have no doubt that there are points on the care of 
animals about which w« could learn from you with advantage. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. You know. Doctor, that of course the prin- 
cipal objection to the laboratories in this connection is secrecy. That, 
as you are well aware, is the objection, made again and again. 
Your offer seems to be made in good faith. 

Dr. MoCoT. I assure you it is in good faith. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. But others have been made at times, which 
turned out to be invitations to come on a certain day, and so on, which 
was, of course, inspection day, something like the German officers 
asked Mr. Gerard at certain times to look in on their prison camps, 
when everything had been made ready for inspection. To come when 
he was not expected showed another condition. 

Dr. McCoy. I will repeat the statement in the presence of every- 
body, that at any time you choose to come we will be glad to show 
you around without delay. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. I am glad you referred to the matter of 
hydrophobia, because I do not want to differ on a matter which is 
more or less technical with a man like Dr. Flexner. At the same time 
when he said there were Pasteur institutes in England I did not be- 
lieve him. I have some little knowledge of things over there. I knew 
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they were forbidden by law, and I knew that they do not change their 
laws readily. The matter of sending to the Paris Pasteur Institute 
for serum is a different thing altogether. They can get it, but as I 
understand it they are hot allowed to establish their institute there. 
But really that grew out of another matter. That was only a minor 
point. Dr. Flexner made a great deal of that, but the real major 
point of that was that Dr. Yates, one of the most prominent surgeons 
in the city of Milwaukee, when asked by me what he could really 
claim for vivisection, hunted around in his mind, I could see, and he 
mentioned the cure of hydrophobia; and, of course, we naturally re- 
plied, "Well, you are not doing much honor to your American 
brothers when you have to go over to France and take the action of a 
dead Frenchman to tell us what vivisection has done." 
Dr. McCoT. You are quite right in your criticism. 

STATEMENT OF DE. W. H. SCHULTZ— Eesnmed. 

Dr. ScHui/rz. Mr. Chairman, I have charge of the physiological 
and pharmacological laboratories of George Washington University, 
and I want to issue the same invitation from our institution that Dr. 
McCoy has issued, only we can not ask you to come at night, for we 
are not open at night ; but any time when I have classes and any time 
that the parties know that I have any experiments on, if they will 
come I will be very glad to let them see those experiments under the 
condition that Dr. McCoy has suggested; that they have a neutral 
party with them. We will be very glad to have them. I issue that 
invitation now, so that there can be no misunderstanding about it. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. Then I would have to bring somebody else 
if I went? 

Dr. ScHULTz. I certainly would want an unbiased person to come 
along with anybody who comes to investigate anything — a police- 
man, or anybody. I think the policeman is the best person'. He is 
an officer of the law. 

Senator Norris. I believe that closes the hearing. I do not know 
of anything else. 

Rev. C. Ernest Smith. I wish to extend thanks on behalf of the 
ladies and gentlemen who have come here, to whom you have been 
very courteous and generous, for the full hearing wnich you have 
given us. 

Dr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I want to express the same thanks for 
this side of the house. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the rules for the bacteriological and 
pathological laboratory, and for the care of animals, that I should 
like to have printed in connection with this hearing, and also some 
resolutions adopted by the American Public Health Association. 

Senator Norris. They will be printed. 

(The documents referred to are here printed in full as follows:) 

BIJLES FOR THE BACTEBIOLOGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

1. The general duties of attendants shaU be to assist any scientific worker 
whenever requested ; to keep the laboratory clean, to care for an<^ feed the 
animals; to clean glassware and prepare media as required. 

2. It shall be the duty of attendant G. W. Omohundro to make a daily inspec- 
tion of the supplies of glassware and media, noting the amount on hand, and to 
provide that one day's supply shall be kept available for use at all times. 
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3. Scientific workers will complete autopsies before 4.10 p. m. (11.40 a. m. 
on half holidays). When necessity requires work after tables have been 
cleaned the worker will remove autopsied animals from the table, wrapping 
them in paper provided for that purpose, and have them put in the incinerator. 

4. Autopsy tables shall be cleaned by attendants at 4.15 p. m. No animals 
shall be left on the tables over night, Sundays, or holidays. • 

5. AH animals shall be treated with gentleness and kindness. They shall 
be given the necessary food and water at the specified times, including Sundays 
and holidays. 

6. Cages and Jars shall be cleaned at least once a week and as many times 
oftener as is necessary. All animal containers shall be examined daily. All 
dead animals shall be removed from the stock containers at such times. Dead 
animals in experimental cages shall be disposed of as the worker shall have 
directed. 

7. Ice boxes shall be filled with ice each day, including Sundays and holi- 
days. 

8. Media placed in temperature baths shall be removed each day. 

9. Scientific workers are held responsible for the condition of their desks. 
Glassware and materials will not be removed therefrom except by request. 

10. Scientific workers and others having materials and cultures in the cold 
or hot rooms will discard all unused materials and cultures every two weeks. 

11. Materials, such as syringes, needles, glassware, alcohols, and other chemi- 
cals will be issued at 10 a. m. from the P. and B. storeroom. 

12. Do not keep gas burners lighted when not in use. Do not allow sterilizers 
and water baths to boil dry. Do not take more stains, media, and other sup- 
plies than needed. Parlor matches are not to be used in the laboratory ; safety 
matches are issued by the pharmacist. 

Geo. W. McCoy, Director. 
OCTOBEB 10, 1919. 

CASE OF ANIMALS. 

1. Treat all animals kindly. 

2. Animals should receive sufficient food and water at all times, including 
Sundays and holidays. 

3. Keep animal room and cages clean and properly ventilated. 

4. Any neglect or cruelty to animals on the part of any of the personnel 
should be reported immediately to the director of the laboratory. 

Geo. W. McCoy, 

Director, 



resolutions. 

Whereas, there is now before the Congress of the United States a bill to pro- 
hibit the use of dogs for scientific purposes ; and 

Whereas, the passage of such a measure would seriously hamper medical and 
surgical progress: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Public Health Association strongly deprecates 

the great handicap and hardship which the passage of this legislation would 

Impose upon medical research and progress : Be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately forwarded by 

the secretary of this association to the Judiciary 'Committee of the United 

States Senate: And be it further 
Resolved, That the president of this association be instructed to appoint 

a committee of three to confer with the committees of Congress which may 

have this bill under consideration and to urge the opinion of the American 

Public Health Association upon the committee of Congress. 

Thereupon (at 4.30 o'clock p. m.) the subcommittee adjourned. 
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